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ClIAPlER I. 

Pros°pution of the Peisian war—Risi of Athens to maritime empire, and 
cinsequent u« lermining; of the at istocratic il interest—Administration 
of Cunon—of Pintles—I d it ition of the Athenians—Commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

No countiy, looking only to external circumstances, 
had ever a fairer oppoituiafy of estabhsning a mighty 
empire than Greece, aftei the total overthiow of the 
Persian invasion. The power ol Persia broken, 
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*5 HisToajfCAL parallels. 

Egypt an decay, Roftil .in its infancy, Carthage 
distant and intent upon western conquests, her oqfiw 
soldiery inspirited by success, and preceded by that 
opinion of their invincibility which is an almost 
certain earnest of future victory, th-ire seemed to be 
no power capable of withstanding Greece had she 
been zealous and unanimous in prosecuting foreign 
conquest. But instead of tracing the inarch of a 
victorious nation to empire, this volume will describe 
little but the growth of civil dissensions, bloody 
enmities, and long and destructive warfare between 
kindred states. Until the reign of Alexander, the 
Greeks never possessed a foot of land in Asia or 
Africa beyond the narrow territories, acquired long 
before the period of which we treat, of the numerous 
cities which lined the Mediterranean, and those smaller 
seas which communicate with it. 

The cause of this want of foreign enterprise is to 
be sought chiefly in the non-existence of any acknow¬ 
ledged head of the nation, and in the selfishness and 
want of union which, as we have seen, characterized 
their councils even in the time of danger. Sparta, in 
light of her preeminent reputation in arms, claimed 
and was allowed to lead the confederate troops of 
Greece iri the field; but in their councils she had 
only an equal voice. That reputation, and the lofty, 
sclf-detvjing, though stern and unlovely, temper 
fostered by the institutions of Lycurgus, had excited 
so much respect, that at the games of assembled 
Greece the presence of a Spartan was enough to 
turn the eyes of the spectators from the competitors 
to himself: and the command of the fleet collected 
to oppose Xerxes was vested in a Spartan at the 
instance of the allies themselves, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the smallness of the Lacedamionian naval force, 
refused to serve under any other than a Spartan 
commander. But the pride and presumed treason of 
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Pausanias sqon disgusted the allies, and threw the 
naval cotftrmAid intp the hands of the Athenians ; 
and that people soon converted the force meant to 
prosecute the quarrel with Persia into an instrument 
of their own aggrandisement, and assumed an autho¬ 
rity nothing less than despotic over free states, which 
had confederated with them as one equal with another. 
Hence arose two diffeient, and often conflicting in¬ 
terests : the Athenians powerful by sea, the Lacedse- 
nioninnstby land. Opposed in the nature of their 
government as in the nature of their strength, they 
became the rallying points to which two factions, 
implacable in their enmity, looked for support, and 
to the care with which they fomented the civil dis¬ 
cords on which their power was based, the evils 
which we are about to describe may itt great mea¬ 
sure be leferred. But the circumstances which led 
to this rivalry Require to be more fully told. 

The states which had confederated to repel the 
invasion of Xerxe^ did not rest satisfied with self- 
delence. After the battle of balamis, the fleet pro¬ 
ceeded to liberate the islands of the TEgcan sea, and 
the Gieeian cities <if Asia Minor; and the forces of 
those states gladly combined with their deliverers to 
prosecute the war against their common enemy. Jn 
the third tear, after the battle of Salarnis, the haughti¬ 
ness and misconduct of Pausanias so alieivited the 
allies, ilmt the Peloponnesians returned home, and 
tne Asiatic, Hellespontine, and Island Greeks trans¬ 
ferred the right of leading their united forces to 
the Athenians. Aristides' high character for integrity 
appears to have been the chief instrument in pro¬ 
curing for his countrymen this great increase of 
power. By his advice they proceeded to draw out 
an assessment, in which, each state, according to its 
strength, was rated to furnish a certain number of 
ships, and a stated sum of money, for the purposes 

b 2 
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of the confederacy; and the difficult and invidious 
task of apportioning the contributions was assigned to 
him. This he executed with such success that not a 
complaint of injustice or partiality was heard. The 
whole assessment amounted to 46(^ talents, about 
101,000 English pounds. At his death, Cimon. 
hitherto the partner of his influence, succeeded to 
the sole possession of it. Cimon was one of the 
most honest of Grecian statesmen ; but he was not 
governed by that scrupulous love of justice which 
distinguished Aristides. Under his guidance the first 
steps were taken towards making the contributions 
of Greece for the maintenance of the Persian war 
the means of establishing the dominion of Athens 
over Grecian cities. The allied states by degrees 
grew weary of exertions to which they were no longer 
urged by a sense of danger; and when it was pro¬ 
posed that they should commute the personal service 
of their citizens fop a sum of money, the Athenians 
undertaking to provide and man a fleet for the gtrtiera! 
purposes of the confederacy, the suggestion was 
readily adopted by many. “ By this means Athens 
was at once obliged to build and'employ more ships, 
and supplied with the means, while the navy of the 
allies proportionally declined. The Athenians, feel¬ 
ing their strength, became haughtier in their conduct, 
and more harsh in enforcing the same services which 
grew to be less punctually rendered. Hence rose, 
wars with the defaulters, in which, Athens uniformly 
prevailing, the fleet of the conquered city was taken 
from it, and a heavier tribute levied : and since every 
such coutest brought fresh power and wealth to the 
predominant state, and diminished the resources which 
could be at the command of any combination among- 
its dependants, Athens, from, the leader, became the 
mistress of her allies. Thg first state so subjected 
was the island Naxos, which revolted, and was con- 
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quered in the’twelfth year of the Athenian command*." 
Thus Athens became the best nursery for seamen 
in Greece, and increased her fleet at the expense of 
others, who grew weak from the very causes which 
made her strolg. Moreover, having monopolized 
Hie naval arm, she was released from all shadow of 
control from the council of associate states, and Was 
left at full liberty to employ her strength against the 
Persians, or the pirates, or her own refractory allies, 
as might best suit the exigencies of the moment. Her 
power reached its greatest height about the year 450 
b. c., when it extended over almost all the islands of 
the ,'Egean, including Euboea, and over the maritime 
Grecian settlements in Thrace, Macedonia, and Asia 
Minor. On the continent her influence directed the 
policy of Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, and the Opuutian 
Locris ; by the strong towns of Naupactus and Peg®, 
she oonimand&l both ends of the Corinthian gulf; 
Triton was subject to her; her*influence was pre¬ 
dominant in Achaiti; and Argos, always jealous of 
its overbearing neighbour, Lacedtemon, was bound 
by that jealousy in close alliance with the only coun¬ 
tervailing power. 

So great a change in the political influence of 
Athens did not oecurwithout corresponding alterations 
in the private circumstances and temper of the citi¬ 
zens. pinion was himself attached to aristocratical 
principles, and endeavoured to maintain close alliance 
with Lacedaemon ; hut still the necessary result of 
the policy and events which raised Athens to such 
extensive empire was to diminish the influence of the 
aristocracy of wealth and birth, and to throw a pre¬ 
ponderating influence into the hands of the poorer 
class of citizens. Such, in Greece, was the invariable 
effect of cultivating navifl power. The military force 
of every people consisted principally of hoplitte, as 
* Library of Useful Knowledge: t^reece, p. 4fi. 
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they were called—literally, arm^d men.'whose equip¬ 
ment consisted of body armour, greaves, a helmet, a 
large shield, a long spear, and sword. A body of 
these troops was always attended by a body of men 
more lightly armed, and fitter for reconnoitring, for 
the duty of out-posts, and similar uses; but little to 
be relied on in the shock of battle, and principally 
composed of slaves and mercenaries. The heavy 
foot, on the contrary, in the flourishing ^times ot 
Greece, were almost universally citizens, and citizens 
of the richer classes; for the state supplied no armour, 
and the poorest class could not afford to keep the. 
expensive equipment necessary to pass muster in the 
ranks. The citizens of Athens were divided into 
four classes, according to their income. The two 
wealthiest wer.°. obliged to keep a horse, and serve 
in the cavalry, au expensive service in the barren 
counfry of Attica : the third class wal obliged 'o he 
provided with the 'full equipment of a heavy-armed 
soldier : the fourth were allowed to serve in that 
capacity, if possessed of proper armour ; if not, they 
were enrolled among the light-armed force, or served 
in the fleet. The poorer class, at Athens as else¬ 
where, was the most numerous; and it is evident, 
from what lias been said, that its importance would 
increase or diminish in proportion us the main exer¬ 
tions of'the state Were made by sea or by land. 
Where naval power was uncultivated, the power df 
the sword fell into the hands of the rich: where war 
and commerce were alike carried on by sea, the 
lowest class became important by its services, as well 
us by its numbers. Hence the cultivation of maritime 
strength was always considered favourable to the 
cause of democracy. 

The total devastation of Attica in the Persian in¬ 
vasion must, of course, haVe reduced great numbers 
from competence and comfort to poverty. For some 
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time the lucrative war carried on against Persia at 
once filled the treaSury, and enabled the state to 
supply the wants of this class by military pay. A 
further resource was found in the splendid liberality 
of Cimon, who,*possessed of vast hereditary wealth, 
told the good fortune to increase it greatly by plunder, 
and other perquisites of a coinmander-in-ehief, with¬ 
out incurring the charge of dishonesty or rapacious¬ 
ness. This wealth vias freely spent in maintaining 
his influence. ] lis gardens and orchards were thrown 
open to the public; a table was daily spread at his 
house for the free use of the poorer citizens ; and he 
readily lent money to those who required it. Partly 
at his own, partly at the national expense, many 
splendid public buildings were erected while he ruled 
the counsels of the state ; and an example was given 
for the still more splendid subsequent improvements 
of Pericles. But in spite of his services and his 
magnificence, Cimon experienced,a reverse of favour, 
to which his professed aristocratical principles, and 
avowed admiration and attachment to Sparta, con¬ 
tributed in no small degree. In the year 461 b. c. 
he was banished by Ostracism, and a new party came 
into power, headed by Ephialtes, and Pericles, then 
a young man just rising into eminence. These men 
were pledged to hostility to Sparta, and bound to 
gratify ^lie poorer citizens, by whose favour*hey had 
j'een raised to direct the counsels of the republic. 

To preserve that favour it was necessary that the 
present administration should not be eclipsed by the 
splendour and beneficence of the preceding one. But 
the means of the leaders were far inferior ; nor, from 
their privute fortunes, could they feed the hungry, 
and provide splendid places of resort for the tenants 
of hovels, as their magnificent predecessor had done. 
The only resource was tq bribe the public with its 
own money ; and with this view a law was proposed. 
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by wbjch thejejuaes fro® the treasury, yfeijh hitherto 
had been, coo trolled by the court of Areopagus, were 
placed under the immediate command of >th* people. 
The next step was to allow pay for attendance at the 
general assemblies, and in the courts of justice, in 
eacli of which a considerable number of dicadat* 
sat, taken indiscriminately from the citizens. This 
measure was introduced and carried by Pericles, or, 
according to another statement, there was before a 
small sum allowed for these services, wltiefi was in¬ 
creased by hitn. The total number of persons who 
thus derived no small part of their subsistence from 
the public funds was very considerable; for in one 
alone of the courts fifty persons was the smallest 
number that ever sat, and the usual number was 
from two to five hundred. Sometimes two or more 
courts were consolidated, and then from one to two 
thousand persons sat in judgment <t once. The 
effect of this law w^s twofold: it secured the popu¬ 
larity of those who had procured s ueh a boon for the 
poor ; it secured also a large attendance of the poor 
in the general assembly, for attendance there secured 
a sufficient provision for the wai.ts of the day ; and 
as slated assemblies occui red four times in thirty-five 
days, the payments for these and other extraordinary 
attendances, with public feasts, and sacrifices, and 
duty in the courts,, formed nearly a subsistence for 
those who had neither property nor employment. , 
Not less careful was Pericles to gratify national 
pride by the splendour of his public improvements. 
In this respect he far outdid even Cimon, and stamped 
on Athens that character of magnificence in respect 
of its public buildings, which has made it the wonder 
and admiration of strangers even to this day. One 
of the long walls, the temple of Eleusis, and the 

* VYp cannot with propriety usf either of the terms, judges or 
jurymen: the dicasts were buth judge and jury. 
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Odeon'or,musical theatre, were erected under his 
direction; and, abov% all, the Parthenon was built, 
and adorned with those celebrated sculptures, part of 
which, after the lapse of twenty-three centuries, have 
fnuud ft new resting place in our national Museum. 
She Propylma, or gateway leading into the Acro¬ 
polis, was another of his works, “which are the more 
wonderful because they were completed in so short 
a time, and have lasted so long; and because, while 
perfect, eSch of them was redolent of antiquity in 
respect of beauty, and yet for grace and vigour it 
seems to this day as if each of them were newly 
finished ; there resides in them such an ever-spring¬ 
ing freshness, which prevents the injuries of time 
being felt, as if each of the said works were tenanted 
by an ever youthful spirit, a soul nevei; waxing old, 
which still retains them in that vigour*.” 

To meet thtf expenses of a line of policy such as 
we hif tie described, the mere revenue of Attica was 
of course insufficiei* ; but the impost originally con¬ 
tributed by the confederate Greeks towards avenging 
the aggression of Persia, was rigorously exacted, and 
applied without scruple to the private purposes of the 
state and its governors. It was matter of great 
complaint throughout Greece, that the money raised 
fur the common benefit of the nation should be per¬ 
verted to the luxury of an overweening and*oppres- 
»ve city ; and the political enemies of Pericles made 
it a constant subject of invective in the public assem¬ 
blies, that the people of Athens were openly defamed 
for this act of robbery, and that it was “ an over¬ 
great injury to the rest of Greece, and too manifest a 
token of tyranny, to behold before their eyes how we 
do employ the money which they were enforced to 
gather for the maintenance of the wars against the 


B 5 


* Plutarch, Pericles. 
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barbarian, in gilding, building, &nd f *seUing forth 
our city like a glorious woman, &11 to be gauded with 
gold' and precious stones; and how we do- make 
images and build temples of wonderful and infinite 
charge. Pericles replied to the contrary, that the 
Athenians were not bound to make any account of thi 
money unto their friends and allies, considering that 
they fought for their safety, and that they kept the 
barbarian far from Greece, without troubling them to 
set out any one man, horse, or ship of t'neirs, the 
money only excepted, which is no more theirs that 
paid it than theirs that received it, so they bestow 
it to that use they received it for. And their city 
being already well furnished with all things necessary 
for the wars, it was good reason they should bestow 
the surplus of their treasure in things which, in time 
to come, would make their fame eternal. Moreover, 
he said, that whilst they continue building, they 
should be presently rich, by reason of the diversity of 
work of all sorts, and other things which they should 
have need of; and to compass these things better, 
and to set them in hand, all manner of artificers and 
workmen that would labour, slfould be set on work. 
So should all the citizens and townsmen receive pay 
aud wages of the common treasure, and the city by 
this means should be greatly beautified, and much 
more able to maintain itself*.” 

As a defence the reply is valueless, but it show, 
how small a portion of reason or justice is sufficient 
to supply a pretext when backed by power, and points 
out the certain, and not unmerited, lot of those 
nations which give the sword out of their own hand, 
and trust to wealth to purchase defenders. Farther 
ground for discontent might be found in the increased 
amount of the tax, which, 11 at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, had been raised from four hun- 
* Plutarch, North. 
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dred and sixjtv talents, the sum levied by Aristides 
B.a. 477, io aoout sk hundred talents. 

To.this splendour Pericles seems to have been led 
alike by policy and taste. The Athenians were natu¬ 
rally a Vain petjple, and their self-complacency was 
nurtured by th# unequalled rapidity with which their 
fame and power had increased. Every thing which 
ministered to that fame became precious in their eyes, 
and a good instance of this is given by Plutarch, if 
we may* trust the accuracy of that gossiping and 
amusing historian. “ Pericles, perceiving that his 
enemies did still cry out upon him, that he did vainly 
waste and consume the common treasure, and that 
he bestowed on the works the whole revenue of the 
city, one day, when the people were assembled to¬ 
gether, he asked befoie them all whether they thought 
that the cost bestowed were too much! The people 
answered him* a great deal too much. Well, then, 
said'he, the charges shall be mine (if you think good) 
and none of yours* provided that no man’s name be 
written on the works, but mine only. When Pericles 
had said so, the people cried out aloud, that they 
would none of that {either that they wondered at the 
greatness of his mind, or else, for that they would 
not give him the only honour and praise to have done 
so sumptuous and stalely works), but willed him that 
he should see them finished at the common, charges, 
,without sparing for any cost*.” “In his political 
course,” says Professor Heeren, “ Pericles was guided 
by a simple principle, to be the first in his own city, 
while he secured it the first place among cities.” 
Hence in arts, as well as in arms, he wished it to 
obtain preeminence ; and, instead of following the 
narrow policy of Sparta, which discouraged in every 
way the approach of strangers, he endeavoured to 
make his city the resort and wonder of the world, 
* Plut., Pericles, North. 
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and to adopt every means of turning the wealth of 
other nations into her treasury ;t and he was himself 
singularly qualified to direct the public taste, as well 
as the public arms, not merely by natural talents, 
but by a more refined education thgp, when' he was 
young, generally fell to. the lot of a' Greek citizeiv. 
The celebrated philosopher Anaxagoras was his 
preceptoriu youth; the musician Damon, character¬ 
ized by Socrates as possessing every quality which 
could tit a man to take charge of youth, arfd said to 
be deeply versed in matters of government, was his 
friend and associate in riper years; in the company 
of the celebrated Aspasia, he is said to have found 
advantages, as well as fascinations, such as no other 
society in Greece could supply; and his personal 
accomplishments were set oil’ by a style of oratory 
which, in polidn and eloquence, surpassed all that had 
yet been heard, and singularly caught the minds of 
the Athenian people. > 

Iu all this there was much to^refine and elevule 
the national taste; there was also much which in¬ 
jured the national character in more vital poiuts, as 
we may now easily trace in the consequences. Few 
Athenians had recourse to any species of labour, ex¬ 
cept military service, to gain a subsistence. Of those 
who had no means, the number, the just claims, and 
the expectations, weVe alike increased by the Persian 
invasion; and the events winch followed it,* first a 
long and profitable war, secondly the consecutive 
administrations of Cimon and Pericles, who la\ ished, 
the one his own, the other the national resources, to 
keep the poor in good humour, were well calculated 
to foster their natural dislike to labour, and equally 
natural desire to enjoy the produce of other men's 
industry. The result was, that a people jealous to 
excess of its own supreme authority, and braggart of 
its own exertions in the cause of freedom, became a 
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harsh and oppressive ally in name, but sovereign in 
reality (our language uffords no term to express 
accurately the relation in which the dependent, 
vjripcooc, stood to the leading state), ruthlessly vin¬ 
dictive in' punishing every attempt to shake off its 
pike. “ Had Athens commanded no resources but 
its own, it would have been impossible to support in 
idleness so large a portion of the people; but the 
subject states were liable to unlimited extortion. 
Any proflbsed exaction, however oppressive, was 
eagerly caught at by the swarm of idlers who looked 
lor maintenance and pleasure to the lavish expen¬ 
diture of the state, and their number and frequent 
attendance in the assembly would generally ensure 
the success of any measure which united them in its 
favour. Hence arose a crew of profligate dema¬ 
gogues, who obtained a paramount influence by 
being ready t/* propose, at any cost of justice, 
humanity, and ultimate advantage, whatever pro¬ 
mised to the multitude an immediate gain, and who 
frequently turned their ascendancy to profit, by 
taking presents from the allies, as the price of for¬ 
bearance and protection. The populace drew both 
gain and pleasure from the submission of the allies; 
the pride of each was flattered, in proportion to bis 
personal insignificance, by the homage paid him as a 
citizen of the sovereign republic; their hopes of in- 
4<vidual*cnjoyment were all bound up in the con¬ 
tinuance and extension of the empire, and the pas¬ 
sions thence resulting were studiously exasperated by 
unprincipled orators: what wonder, then, that we 
shall henceforth find their sway as jealous as oppres¬ 
sive ; and, in ease of revolt, their vengeance as cruel 
as their rule had been unjust*.” 

Another cause of the deterioration of the Athenian 
* Library of Useful Knowledge: Hist, of Greece, p. 50. 
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character is to be found in the growth of ft. new 
system of education about this period, and the intro¬ 
duction of uew accomplishments, new teachers, and 
new principles. The brief notice of this subject, 
which we shall introduce, is principally derived from 
the only English writer who has treated it in a popv 
lar manner, and who is well calculated to discuss the 
question by his intimate acquaintance with Aristo¬ 
phanes and the Socratic writings, though his vehe¬ 
ment dislike of all democracies, and especially the 
Athenian, is such as to make his testimony on some 
points rather suspicious; we allude to Mr. Mitchell, 
the translator of Aristophanes. It is to be premised, 
however, that these are matters on which great dif¬ 
ference of opinion exists among scholars; and that 
mauy persons among those best qualified to judge 
take a very different view of the subject from that 
here given. >• 

Before the age of Pericles, the education of an 
Athenian of rank and wealth consisted in obtaining, 
through the instructions of the grammarians, an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the writings of the older 
poets, especially Homer; after which he passed into 
the hands of the music-master, and the keeper of the 
gymnasium, or school of bodily exercises. The two 
latter were the most important branches of education, 
not so much for purposes of display, as for the effect 
which they were held to possess in the formation o r 
character. To those whose curiosity prompted some 
research into the secrets of nature, the schools of the 
philosophers offered abundant gratification. There 
they might hear treated the most abstruse topics of 
physical and metaphysical science ; the nature of 
God, the nature and origin of the universe and its 
most striking phenomena, the nature of man, were 
all discussed with a zealous interest and attention on 
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the part of the pupils, which appears to have led them 
iuto no small extravagances*. But some years pre¬ 
vious to the Peloponnesian war, as the cause of 
democracy gained ground, and the miuds:of all men 
were fired by thecxamples of Theinistocles, who had 
*i?en from the people, or Pericles, who had risen on 
the people, to fame and power, a species of knowledge 
more suited to practical purposes was eagerly sought 
after, and a class of teachers soon rose up to supply 
the want. • These persons, the most distinguished of 
them not natives of Athens, were called sophists, and 
they boldly undertook to supply all deficiencies, and 
qualify theic pupils for any station whatever, which 
they might be called on to fill, or for any pursuit, by 
which they hoped to rise to eminence. They pro¬ 
fessed to have acquired, and to be able to teach, all 
knowledge; and one of them, by way of advertising 
his own merits, Appeared at the Olympic games with 
a stock of literary samples of various sorts, tragedy, 
epics, &e.; and further, with the announcement that 
every article of use or ornament about his person 
was the work of his own hands. This folly, if it 
were all, might excito a smile; but these men laid 
claim to a more mischievous power, that of being 
able to confound truth and falsehood, and to show 
how either of two contradictory propositions might 
be proved with equal certitude and success, aocording 
•4> the interest or inclination of the disputant. . Under 
a democracy, eloquence was the readiest path to 
power; and eloquence, they taught, was of all acqui¬ 
sitions the most important; that eloquence, and 
skill in word-splitting, by which, as Plato has farci¬ 
cally described it in the Euthydemus, it could be 
shown that a man could speak and be silent at the 
same time ; that it was oqually easy to a professor 

* See the Preliminary Discourse to Mitchell’s Aristophanes, 
note, p. liv. xv. 
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of this art to prove that a man k^ew or did not 
know the same thing, ,pr that he both knew it and 
did not know it at the same time; add by which the 
sophists, in the above-named dialogue, prove to tike 
satisfaction of their fellow-disputan^ ‘‘ that he had a 
father—that he had no father—that a dog was hL 
father—that his father was every body’s father— 
that his mother had a family equally numerous, in 
which horses, pigs, and crab-fish were all common 
brethren, with the same rights and ties of consan¬ 
guinity and affection*.” This was the eloquence by 
which, according to the grave professions of Protago¬ 
ras, the founder of the school, the worse might be made 
to appear the better cause, and right and wrong con¬ 
founded ; so that alike in the agora, in the courts of 
justice, or in social converse, no standard of right or 
wrong could be set up, except that which the conveni¬ 
ence of the speaker should dictate. “ \s the first step 
towards this important acquisition, the pupil was care¬ 
fully initiated in all the niceties of that language, whose 
mazes and subtleties sometimes led from premises 
apparently simple to conclusions which looked more 
like legerdemain than the effects! of sober reasoning. 
He was then told that there were two sorts of persua¬ 
sion ; that by the one an auditor’s mind was imbued 
with actual knowledge, by the other with a know¬ 
ledge consisting only in belief and opinion; and 
when lie was asked which of these two persuasions 
rhetoric was meant to create in the courts of law and 
the public assemblies, he was answered, belief of 
knowledge without actuality ; for rhetoric was defined 
to be the art of enabling an ignorant man to speak 
among the ignorant, with more appearance of know¬ 
ledge than the man who was actually master of the 
subject under discussionf.” 1 Having imparted this 
valuable faculty to the pupil, the next step, was to 
* Mitchell, p, lviii. f lb. p, Ixxv. 
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teach him to 'ise it fearlessly, undeterred by any 
visionary considerations of right or wrong, of jus¬ 
tice or injustice. With this view it was asserted, 
“ that might makes right; that the prop&ty of the 
weak belongs to $ie strong; and thgt, whatever the 
IffW might say to the contrary, the voice of nature 
taught and justified the doctrine. They proclaimed 
that the only wise persons were those who aspired 
to the direction of public affairs, and who were 
stopped in this attempt by no other consideration 
than the measure of their capacity; and they added 
that those who, without any command over themselves, 
could acquire a command over others, had a right to 
have their superior talent rewarded by possessing 
more than others. For temperance, self-restraint, 
and a dominion over the passions and desires, were 
set down by them as marks of dulness and stupidity, 
only calculated excite derision. They asserted, 
with confidence, that nature itself made it both just 
and honourable, that*he who wished to live happily, 
ought to permit his desires as large a sway as possi¬ 
ble, and in no way to restrain them : they bargained 
indeed for the possession of courage and political 
wisdom in their scholars; but once in possession of 
these, a man, in their opinion, was at liberty to ad¬ 
minister to his passions in all other respects, and to 
leave nothing unindulged which could contri&ute to 
ftfeir gratification. They declared that those who 
attached disgrace to this doctrine, did it only from a 
sense of shame at wanting the means to gratify their 
own passions ; and their praises of moderation they 
asserted to be mert; hypocrisy, and to proceed solely 
from the wish of enslaving better tneu than them¬ 
selves. With the same power of self-indulgence, 
they maintained, these assertors of moderation 
would ptfrsue the same path as those who were 
now the objects of their animadversions; they con¬ 
cluded therefore that it was Tidicuhius in those who 
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were above restraint to lay restraint upon them¬ 
selves, and they proclaimed, in the most unqualified 
terms, that luxury, licentiousness, and intemperance 
were alone virtue and happiness, and that all other 
declarations were mere specious pljetences, compacts 
contrary to nature, the triflings of men who deserved 
no manner of consideration. 

“ The sacred principles of justice were treated with 
a contempt equally daring. They often £>egan with 
the bold definition that justice itself was nothing but 
the interest of the strongest; that the masterpiece of 
injustice was to appear a man of virtue without being 
really one; and they proceeded to prove (and in a 
town like Athens the demonstration perhaps was 
not difficult), that, on all occasions, the just man 
came off worse than the unjust. In the mutual 
compacts of private life, they said, the just man is 
always a loser, and the unjust a gainer. In public 
affairs, when a contribution is to be made, the one 
with equal property always contributes less than the 
other; whereas, when a disbursement is to be made, 
the former receives nothing, and the latter is a con¬ 
siderable gainer. 1 f both are* in office, one mischief 
at least happens to the just man ; his private affairs 
go to ruin from being neglected, and the public give 
him no redress, merely because he is a just man; he 
becomes odious besides to his relations aqd friends, 
because he will not, for their service, overstep foe 
bounds of right; whereas, to the unjust man the 
very reverse, said they, is the case. To paint this 
more forcibly, they drew the picture of a tyranny, 
where the unjust man was in the highest state of 
felicity, the voluntarily just in the lowest state of 
depression; and they proved that the former, though 
outraging every rule of humanity, was loaded with 
praises, not only those who were conscious of his 
crimes, but even those who had suffered by them, 
considering him as a happy man; for if injustice. 
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added they, is e'*er blajned, the blame proceeds, not 
from the fear of Committing it, but from the fear of 
suffering by it. Improving upon this notion, they 
declared that to be able to commit an iff ury was 
in itself a blessing* to receive an injury was in itself 
a!f evil; but that there was more of ill in receiving, 
than there was of good in committing, and that to 
set this right was the origin and object of legislation. 
Justice therefore they considered as the medium 
between the greatest of blessings, that of committing 
wrong with impunity, and the greatest evil, which 
consists in not being able to revenge an injury 
received ; and hence, according to them, was derived 
the common attachment to justice, not as being a 
blessing in itself, but because persons being in a 
capacity to hurt others, oblige them to consider it as 
such ; for he, they continued, who has power in his 
hands, and is really a man, would never submit to 
such a convention: it would indeed be complete 
folly to do so. Give the good inan and the bad 
man, they triumphantly concluded, power to act as 
they pleased ; present them with rings like that of 
Gyges, which should make them invisible, and what 
will be the consequence? The virtuous man would 
soon be found treading the very same path as the 
villain, and if he should be so * adamantine ’ as to 
act otherwise, he would be considered as the most 
pitiful and stupid of his species. In public indeed 
every one would eulogise his virtues ; but this would 
be done with a design of deceiving others, and in 
the fear of risking fortune, if a contrary course were 
pursued 

Tiie character and doctrines of the sophists have 
been made known to us chiefly by the writings of an 
inveterate enemy, and it *s expedient therefore to 
collect any testimony which may confirm the picture, 
such as it is given by Plato. Such corroboration 
* Mitchell, p. lxxVii. Ixxxi. 
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will be found in the unexcepti'mable'testimony of the 
contemporary historian. His description of the state 
hf morals in Athens at the time’ of the plague, is 
sufficient proof that some powerful influence had 
been at work to root out every principle of justice 
and morality; and we may trace in it the natural 
consequences of the sophistical tenets, as they are 
delivered by Socrates, through the medium of Plato. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to quo‘e this cele¬ 
brated passage, and can therefore do no more here 
than refer to it. 

The new-formed empire of Athens had lasted some 
forty years, and had allowed time for those changes, 
which we have endeavoured to describe, to exert their 
seductive influence on the national character, when 
circumstances, which it is not necessary here to relate, 
led to a quarrel between the Athenians and Corin¬ 
thians, the latter being a principal*member of that 
confederacy consisting chiefly of Peloponnesian 
states, of which Sparta was the head. At their 
instance a congress of the confederates was held at 
Sparta, in which they complained loudly of their 
injuries, and reproved the sluggishness of the Spar- * 
tan councils, which had suffered so many Grecian 
cities to be deprived of independence. Finally it 
was resolved that the treaties then existing between 
Sparta and her allies, and the Athenians, were 
broken, and that a subsequent meeting should *t>e 
held, to consider the expediency of declaring war. 
This took place in the autumn of the year 439 b. c. 

War, however, was not immediately declared. 
Several embassies passed between Sparta and Athens, 
partly for the sake of procrastinating a contest for 
which neither party felt quite ready, partly to pro¬ 
duce discord and embarrass the Athenian govern¬ 
ment. One of these was commissioned to require 
that due atonement should be made for the murder 
of Cylon, of which wfc have fully spoken in p. 165, 
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vol. i., to avert tjie anpjer of the gods from Greece. 
Th ? "Lacedaemonians required that all persons de¬ 
scended from the guilty family should be banished, 
in the number of whom Pericles was included by his 
maternal descent, wiot from any hope of obtaining 
Me banishment, But with the view of throwing on 
him the odium of involving the city in war on his 
Own account. He eluded the difficulty by reminding 
them of a similar instance of impiety committed by 
the Spartaif government, which had never been 
atoned for, and bidding them first make due expia¬ 
tion for that. A second, and a third embassy were 
sent, without producing any hopes of a reconciliation ; 
and when the people were convoked to consider of 
the last of these, Pericles addressed the assembly in 
a speech urging it decidedly to reject the haughty 
demands of the Peloponnesians, which were merely 
the forerunners o( more extensive requisitions. lie 
proceeded to encourage them by contrasting their own 
wealth with the scanty»revenue of the Peloponnesians; 
a poverty which prevented the latter from engaging 
in long and distant wars, and which had kept them 
•unacquainted with maritime affairs. He admitted 
that in one battle they might be victorious over ail 
the rest of Greece; but asserted that they would 
neither expect, nor be able to support, a long and 
expensive war. He explained the manner in which 
ht'aproposcd to conduct the contest which he advised, 
abandoning Attica to the ravage of the enemy, and 
taking ample satisfaction by a series of predatory 
excursions round the coast of Peloponnesus. It is 
a very different matter,” he continued, “ that tlie whole 
of Attica, or that a small part even of Peloponnesus, 
should be laid waste. For our antagonists can find 
no other territory except by* fighting for it, whereas 
for us there is abundance, both on the continent and 
in islands: for the dominion of tiie sea is a mighty 
thing; and consider, if we, were islanders, who 
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would be so secure from attack as cjttraelves ? Now 
then we should aim tit placing ourselves as nearly In 
that situation as possible, caring not for houses and 
lands, but looking to the safety of our city and the 
sovereignty of the sea, and taking care not to be led 
by passion to give battle to the Peloponnesians, who 
are much our superiors in number. For if we beat 
them, they will fight again in equal force ; but if we are 
beaten, we lose our allies, wherein lies our strength. 
Let our lamentbe for men’s bodies, not ftfr houses and 
lands, for these do not get men, but men get them Y .” 

The Athenians approved of what Pericles had 
said, Rnd answered, that they would do nothing 
upon compulsion ; but were willing to submit any 
disputes to arbitration, according to the terms of ex¬ 
isting treaties. And the Lacedsemoniaus departed 
home, and sent no more embassies. 

This was the origin of that long and injurious 
struggle to Greece, commonly called the Peloponne¬ 
sian war, in the illustration of which this volume 
will be chiefly employed. It has obtained a celebrity 
greater thau even its own intrinsic importance might 
have gained for it, in consequence of having been, 
narrated by a contemporary historian, to whose ac¬ 
curacy, impartiality, and profound knowledge, gene¬ 
ration after generation have borne one never vnrying 
testimony; and who has well fulfilled the lofty task 
which he proposed to himself, of leaving, as Jj's 
memorial, no collection of idle stories, written to gain 
the favour of the moment; but an everlasting record 
of those things which have been, and winch will 
again, according to the nature of man, recur in some¬ 
thing of a similar lormf. 

Hostilities commenced in the yearB.c. 431. The 
Lacedmmoniau league comprised all the states of 
Peloponnesus, except Argos and Aehaia, which were 
neutral; and nearly all northern Greece, except 
* Thucyd. i. 143. , f lb. i* 22, 
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Thessaly and J^carnania, which sided with Athens. 
The Athenfan confederacy contained, besides those 
two states, Corcyra, Zacynthus, and the newly esta¬ 
blished city of Naupactus, held by the Messenians 
who had revolted»from Sparta. Chios and Lesbos 
fcimished ships of war, and were treated as allies ; 
the other islands of the TEgean, except Melos and 
Thera, together with the Greek cities on the coast of 
Asia and of Thrace, except a few which had revolted, 
were tributJry subjects, deprived of their ships of war, 
and subject to the uncontrolled will of the Athenian 
people. Of the means of Athens at this time, we 
have a tolerably minute account given by Thucy¬ 
dides. The annual revenue paid by the allies has 
been stated at about six hundred talents, besides other 
sources, such as port dues and taxes. It is much to 
the credit of Pericles’ administration, that, notwith¬ 
standing his lav#sh expenditure, there was in the 
treasury at this time six thousand talents of coined 
mones, besides a tpiantity of uncoined gold and 
silver, in public and private dedications, vessels of 
sacrifice and divine service, and Persian spoils, 
amounting to five hundred talents more. There 
was also much valuable property in the temples, 
which they might use if necessary, and especially the 
golden ornaments and drapery of the statue of 
Minerva in the Parthenon, made of the purest»metal, 
st’vd forty talents in weight, which could be taken off 
without injury to the statue, and replaced when cir¬ 
cumstances should admit of it. The military force 
of the state amounted to 13,000 heavy armed foot, 
fit for foreign service; 16,000 of the same class, 
comprising the old and young, and foreigners resi¬ 
dent iii Athens, who were exempt from foreign ser¬ 
vice, but liable to be called upon for home duty ; 1 ,200 
cavalry; 1,600 archers; and 300 triremes tit to put 
to sea. Reckoning the crew of a tiireme at 200 men, 
the crews of 130, which number put to sea at once 
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in the first year of the war, would amouut to 26,000 
men. 

In accordance with the policy recommended by 
Pericles, and at his suggestion, the Athenians aban¬ 
doned the whole of Attica to the ravages of the 
enemy. They removed into the tftv their family", 
and household furniture, even to the wooden frame¬ 
work of their houses ; their live stock was transported 
to Euboea, and the neighbouring islands. “ Very 
grievous was this removal to them, because they had 
always been used, the greater part of them, to reside 
in the country*.” This preference of a country life 
the historian traces to the earliest times; the result 
no doubt of that superior security of life and pro¬ 
perty, which induced the Athenians, at an earlier 
period than t other Greeks, to desist from wearing 
arms as part of their usual dress. It was the »more 
grievous, he adds, because after th6 Median war, in 
which all Attica was laid waste with fire and sword, 
their establishments had been ‘newly restored ; and, 
we may conjecture, with new comforts and elegances. 
Nor was the inconvenience confined to quitting the 
homes to which they had‘been long attached. The 
introduction of such a multitude within the walls of 
a single city led, of course, to serious inconvenience. 
Some lew had town houses, or found a home witlt 
friend;#and relations; others set up the framework 
of their houses, or constructed habitations as they 
could in the unoccupied spaces within the walls ; and 
the poorest sheltered themselves in the towers of the 
walls, or in the temples, or wherever a place of refuge 
could be found. Even that space of ground which was 
called the. Pelasgiant, of which an oracle had declared 
that it was ,l better uninhabited," was not kept unoc¬ 
cupied by the superstition; “and the oracle," savj 
Thucydides, “ seems to me to have turned out contrary 
* Thucyd. ii. 14. 

t See Dr. Arnoll’s note, Thucyd. ii. 17. 
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to what wag suppose^ for the threatened evil came not 
by reason ot the forbidden indwelling, butthe necessity 
of the indwelling came through the war*.” Those 
evils, of which we have before spoken, arising from a 
large, indigent, a!id idle population, with little em¬ 
ployment, except in state affairs, and little subsist¬ 
ence, except from the public treasury, must of course 
have been greatly increased by such an addition to 
the iuhabi^mts of the city. 

* Thucyd. li. 17. 



Pericles. From a marble bust in the British Museum. 
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Historians of the plague—Sketch of the four chief pestilences rerouted. 

—Origin of the disease—Plague' 1 of Aniens—Of Constantinople—Of 

Florence— Of Milan—Mate of medical knowledge—Plague of London. 

A history of the plague, in the hands of one quali¬ 
fied to do justice to the subject by medical knowledge 
joined • to extensive research, might be rendered 
attractive in no common degree. It has chance^ 
tnat the phenomena, moral and physical, of several 
remarkable pestilences have been described by wri¬ 
ters of unusual power, whose eloquence lias commu¬ 
nicated to them a literary interest, independent of 
that which they must otherwise have possessed as 
striking passages in the history of man. Of these 
Thucydides is the earliest;- and the plague which de¬ 
solated Athens in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, though not the eatliest mentioned in piofane 
records, is the first of which any particular account 
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has reached u§. A Jsufferer as well as a spectator, 
he has related its symptoms, described the wretched¬ 
ness which it inflicted'on his country, and analyzed 
its moral effects with the accuracy and profoundness 
of reflection by •rhich he is distinguished above all 
mother historians^ and no part of that work which he 
has delivered to us as an “everlasting possession*’’ 
has excited more admiration than this. Hippocrates, 
himself a contemporary, if not an eye-witness, has 
left a medical account of the same disease, and from 
these authorities Lucretius has composed one of the 
finest and most celebrated passages in his philoso¬ 
phical poem t- Procopius also has left a description 
of the plague f, which during the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly all the known world, evidently mo¬ 
delled upon Thucydides, and not ar^ unsuccessful 
imitation of him. In later times the great plagues 
of Florence auW London have found worthy chro¬ 
niclers in the two great novelists, ^Boccacio, who was 
an eye-witness of that which lie describes, and Defoe, 
the verisimilitude of whose narration is such, that it 
is difficult to believe it any thing but what it proposes 
to be, the narrative? of a*person who had witnessed 
the eventful time of which he wrote. Defoe, how¬ 
ever, was under three years old when the great 
plague of London broke out. Boccacio appears like 
Procopius to have written in imitation, perhaps in 
■ emulation of the Greek historian: Defoe has treated 
the subject in his peculiar style, and at much greater 
length than any of those whom we have named ; and 
intermixing, as we must believe, a quantity of facts 
and observations, the result of minute inquiry, with 
a framework of fiction, has produced a narrative 
stamped, like all his works, with a singular appear¬ 
ance of reality, and remarkable for simple pathos 
and homely vigour of description. 

* xrrwx is iu, i. 22. 
t Lib. vi. % j t'ersic. lib. ii. 
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We may divide pestilences into two, classes : those 
which, as if dependent upon some noxious property 
of the air, have spread successively from country to 
country and devastated a large portion of the world, 
and those which have raged in a particular spot or 
within small limits, and which appear therefore to 
have been generated by some loeal accident, as is 
said to have occurred in Africa, b. c. 126 (a. u. 628), 
by the fetid exhalations from dead locusts*,.or to have 
been introduced from other places, and to nave been 
propagated rather by infection than the transmissive 
qualities of the air. To ascertain the specific differ¬ 
ence between the two is probably beyond the reach 
of medical science; but the distinction is important, 
since the latter are susceptible of control by quaran¬ 
tine laws, which are powerless, perhaps worse than 
powerless, to arrest the former. Of these the most 
celebrated are quaintly described in a manuscript ac¬ 
count of the great plague of London, preserved in the 
British Museumf. 

“ Of universal!, or cecumenicall J plauges, the most 
spreading and destructive that I have met with in 
history are these four : ffirst that of Athens, which 
fell out in the Peloponnesian warr, before Christ 
428, described most fully by that eminent historian, 
Thucydides, in his second bookc, who had been sicke 
of it hitnselfe, but restored, and from him by that 

* Kircher,Scrutinium de Peste. He quotes Diodorus (without 
reference) and Orosius, book v., as his authorities: the passage in 
Diodorus we have not been able to find. 

f“ Aor an experimental relation of what hath hap¬ 
pened remarkqueable in the last Plague in the city of London, &c. 
by W. Boghurat, apothecary in St. Giles’in ) e Feilds: London, 
1666, MS. Sloane, 349.” Our attention was directed to this 
book as being likely to contain some curious details of the plague 
of 1665, but with the exception of this prefatory matter it is 
too exclusively medical to suit our purpose. 

+ (i Oecumenical ( oikov^iviko; from oiKovfiivri)) relating to the 
whole habitable world.”— Jo/mwn. 
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great prorooter and ^nligbtener of the Epicurean, or 
Corpuscular Philosophy, the poet Lucretius, in the 
last part of his last booke. This plauge, though it 
bee vulgarly called the Athenian plauge, because it 
did great executian there in that city, yet indeed not 
■yon Athens alone,*but as Thucydides tells us,beginning 
at .Ethiopia overran Afrika and transferred itself into 
Asia, and thence into Europe. 

“ The second famous, or oecumenicall plauge 
which hafh occurred to my reading, was in the 
raigne of Vibius Gallus, and Volusianus his sonne, 
according to Calvisius, of Christ 253. This plauge 
is also related to have had its origitiall in ./Ethiopia, 
and from thense to have diffused itself into all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and to have lasted 
fifteen yeares without intermission. How it raged in 
Alexandria and /Egypt wee understand from an 
epistle of Dionysius, the bishop of that city at that 
time, recorded by Eusebius in his viith book, cap. 22. 
Hee tells us it fell promiscuously oh the heathens and 
file Christians, though most heavily upon the former, 
tliat noe house was free from the dire effects of its 
rage. From other parts of Affrique wee understand 
from St. Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, in his 
excellent sermon de Morlalitate, made on purpose to 
animate and strengthen the Christians, who were 
joynt and fellow sufferers with the heathens, unde 
prastcnltk morlalilalU copia, as he teams it—‘the 
large measure of the present mortalityand of its 
rage at Rome wee find observed out of the Roman 
history by Calvisius that there dyed of it daily to the 
number of 5000, and therefore Brightman and 
Mead, both men sufficiently learned, in their comen- 
taryes upon the Revelations, interpret this plauge to be 
one of the fearful judgments foretold to breake forth 
upon the opening of the fourth seale, chap. vi. 8. 
And J ustus Lipsius, a critick of noe ordinary read- 
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ing, saith of this pestilence in his boofy de Constantin, 
lib. 2, ‘ non alia vnquam major lues , Sfc.’ that his 
reading did not afford him un example or president 
of a greater plauge, considering the many countreys 
it infected in the severall yeares tha* it lasted. 

“ The third universall plauge was-that which hap-' 
pened in the raigne of Justinian, and took its begin¬ 
ning in the yeare of Christ 532, and this also, as the 
former, is sayd to have descended from ./Ethiopia. 
Wee have a copious description of it by Procopius in 
his Persicorum, lib. 2. And we are informed by 
him that it raged very much in Byzantium, or Con¬ 
stantinople, for four months space, and that when it 
was in its height, there dyed of it every day 10,000 
and upwards; and this is the pestilence related 
by Evagrius the ecclesiasticall historian, which 
lasted, as he says, fifty-two yeares, not continual], but 
by severall returns and revolutions. And of this pes¬ 
tilence he was sick himselfe. And Greece shared not 
only in the contagion of it, but aLo Italy, as wee read 
in Paulus Diaconus, and it swept away Pope Pe- 
lagius, the predecessor of Gregory the Great, about 
the year 580 ; ffor I conceive this plauge to be that in 
the raigne of Justinian, propagated into remoter coun¬ 
treys, and lengthened out to this tearme, much accord¬ 
ing to the foreiVientioned computation of Evagrius. 
It also overran Fraunce in the year 583, and this I 
conceive to be that which plauged the Britons here 
ill that vacation betwixt the JLlomans government 
and the Saxons, in Vortigern’s tyme, when the living 
could scarce bury the dead. 

“ The fourth cocumenicall plauge which I have 
taken notice of, was in the year 1347, ‘ qua violen- 
tissima full, et tolum mundvm pervasit in minis sex 
at ita vastavit ut nee tertia pars hominum supemset 
they are the words of Calvisius, ‘ it was most violent 
and ran over the world in six years, and soe wasted 
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Europe th$t tjpt the» third part of men Were left 
alive.’ To omit other parts, and see what it did at 
home in our owne countreye, Mr. Cambden reports 
in his Britannia, that in the yeare 1348 this plauge 
was soe hot tha? in Wallingford, in ‘ B&rkshire, it 
•dyspeopled the town, reducing their twelve churches 
to one or two, which they now retayne. In London 
it had soe quick an edge, that in the space of twelve 
months tl^re was buried in one church-yard, com¬ 
monly called the Cistercian, or Charter-house, above 
50,000. They write further that through the king¬ 
dom it made such havock that it tooke away more than 
half the people ; and it is noted there dyed in Lon¬ 
don alone, between the 1st of January and the 1st 
of July, 57,374. Soe Daniel, in 22, Edward III." 

It may be worthy of remark that of these plagues 
three are traced to Egypt or Ethiopia, while the 
fourth, as we shill presently see from Villani, is said 
to have originated in the uarth-eqpt of Asia. Kir- 
chcr, in his * Scrutinlum de Peste,’ has given a cata¬ 
logue of the most remarkable pestilences recorded, 
in which he mentions only one other universal plague, 
in the year 1400, but Velales neither its origin nor its 
history. Another very destructive one broke out in 
the year 170 in Babylonia, which spread through the 
provinces, and carried off a vast number of persons 
at Home. Galeu was then living in the capital, and 
.peaks of this disease as very similar to that de¬ 
scribed by Thucydides. 

The present chapter will be employed in describing 
some of those pestilences which are most celebrated, 
either for the abilities exerted in describing them, or 
the ravages which they have committed; and will 
include the plagues of Athens, Constantinople, Flo- 
lence, the plague of Milan in 1630, and of London 
in 1065. It is not our plan to give either a general 
history of the plague, or a detailed account of the rise 
and fall, the symptoms and method of treatment of 
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caeh particular scourge. Thv passives which we 
extract from Thucydides, Procopius, and Hoccacio, 
are complete in themselves; from those later pesti¬ 
lences, of which no master mind has given a com¬ 
prehensive view, we have endeavoured to select such 
particulars, and to quote such passages as show the 
moral consequences of the visitation, rnlher than to 
disgust by an often repeated story of sutfering, or give 
a hospital chronicle of the varying intensity of the 
mischief from day to day. 

We begin then with Thucydides’ account of the 
plague at Athens in the second year of the war. 

“ In the very beginning of summer, the Pelopon¬ 
nesians and their confederates, as before, two-thirds 
of the military power of each state, invaded Attica, 
under the command of Archidamus, son of Zeuxida- 
mus, king of Lacedsmon, and after they had en¬ 
camped themselves wasted the country about them. 
And before they had beeu many days in Attica the 
plague first began among the Athenians, said also to 
have seized formerly on divers other parts, as about 
Lemnos and elsewhere, but so great a plague and 
mortality of men was never reiflembered to have hap¬ 
pened in any place before. For at first, neither were 
the physicians, able to cure it through ignorance of 
what it was, but died fastest themselves, as being the 
men that most approached the sick, nor any other 
art of man availed whatsoever. All supplications > f 
the gods, and inquiries of otacles, and whatsoever 
other means they used of that kind, proved all unpro¬ 
fitable, and at the last, subdued by the greatness of 
the evil, they gave them all over.’’ 

“It began (by report) first, in that part of /Ethi¬ 
opia that lieth above .Egypt, and thence fell down 
into /Egypt, and Afric, and into the greatest part of 
the territories of the king*. It invaded Athens on 
a sudden, and touched first upon those that dwelt ip 
* Of Persia. 
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Piraeus; in^>iin»ch a4 they reported the Peloponne¬ 
sians had east poison into their tanks, for springs 
there were not any in that place. But afterwards it 
reached the upper city, and then they died a great 
deal faster. Nowlet every man, physician or other, 
* concerning the ground of this sickness, whence it 
sprung, and what causes he thinks able to produce 
so great an alteration, speak according to his own 
knowledge for my own part, I will deliver but the 
manner of it, and lay open only such things as one 
may take his mark by, to discover the same if it come 
again, having been both sick of it myself and seen 
otiiers sick of the same. 

“ Tin's year, by confession of all men, was of all 
other for other diseases most free and healthful. But 
if any man were sick before, his disease turned to 
this; if not, yet suddenly, without any apparent cause 
preceding, and lfeing in perfect health, they were 
taken first with an extreme ache in their heads, red¬ 
ness and inflammation of the eyes; and then inwardly 
their throats and tongues grew presently bloody, and 
sent out a preternatural and fetid breath. Upon this 
followed sneezing and hoarseness, and not long after 
the pain together with a mighty cough came down 
into the breast: and when once it was settled in the 
stomach it caused vomit, and with great torment 
came on qjl manner of evacuations of bile thaf phy¬ 
sicians ever named. And most persons were taken 
with a hollow hiccough, bringing on violent convul¬ 
sions, which in some ceased quickly, but in others 
were long before they gave over. Their bodies out¬ 
wardly to the touch were neither very hot nor pale, 
but reddish, livid, and beflowered with little pimples 
and whelks; but so burned inwardly, as not to en¬ 
dure the lightest cloths or linen garment to Ire upon 
them, nor any thing but mere nakedness; but rather 
most willingly to have cast themselves into cold 
water. And many of them that were, not looked to, 
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possessed with insatiate thirst j did this iijto the tanks. 
And whether they drank more or less, it was all one; 
and restlessness and wakefulness prevailed through - 
out. And while the disease was at the height, their 
bodies wasted not, but resisted ftie torment'beyond 
all expectation, so that most of them died on* the 
ninth, or seventh day, of the inward fever, whilst they 
had yet strength, or if they had escaped that, then 
the disease falling down into their bellies,,and causing 
there great exulccrations and immoderate looseness, 
they died many of them afterwards through weakness. 
For the disease (which took first the head) began 
above and came down, and passed through the whole 
body; and if a man survived through the worst part 
of it, still it caught hold of his extremities, and left its 
mark. For it fell upon the fingers and toes; and 
many survived with the loss of these members; some 
also with the loss of their e\ es. Add others presently 
upon their recovery, were taken with such an oblivion 
of all things whatsoever, as th6y neither knew them¬ 
selves, nor their acquaintance. 

“ For this was a kind of sickness which far sur¬ 
mounted all expression of woVds, and both exceeded 
human nature in the cruelty wherewith it handled 
each one, and appeared also otherwise to be none of 
those diseases that are bred amongst us, and that 
especially by this. ' For all, both birds and beasts, 
that use to feed on human flesh, though many men 
lay abroad unburied, either came not at them, or 
tasting perished. And the proof is this: thereensued 
a total failure of all such fowl, which were not then 
seen, neither about the carcasses, or any where else: 
but by the dogs, because they are familiar with men, 
this effect was seen much clearer. 

“ So that this disease (to pass over many strange 
particulars of the accidents that some had differently 
from others) was in general such as 1 have shown, 
and for other tysual sieknesses, at that time no man 
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was trouble^ with 'an|\ or if there were any they 
turned to this. Now they died, some for want of 
attendance, and some again with all the cure and 
physic' that could be used. Nor was there any to 
say certain mediciffe, that applied must have helped 
them; for if it did*good to one, it did harm to another; 
and as far as strength and* weakness of constitution 
were concerned, it carried off all alike, even those 
that were jiost carefully nursed. But the greatest 
misery of all was, the dejection of mind, in such as 
found themselves beginning to be sick (for they 
grew presently desperate, and gave themselves over 
without making any resistance), as also their dying 
thus like sheep, infected by mutual visitation; for 
the greatest mortality proceeded that way. For if 
men forbore through fear to visit them, then they 
died forlorn; whereby many houses were emptied, 
for want of some i?ne that would tend the inhabitants. 
If they forbore not, then they died < themselves, and 
principally the honestest men. For out of shame 
they would not spare themselves, but went in unto 
their friends, especially after it was come to this 
pass, that even their* domestics, wearied with the 
lamentations of them that died, and overcome with 
the greatness of the calamity, were no longer moved 
therewith. Still those who had recovered felt the 
most cori]jpassion both on them that died and oft them 
that lay sick, as having both known the misery them¬ 
selves, and now no more subject to the danger. For 
this disease never took any man the second time, so 
us to be mortal. And these men were both by others 
counted happy, and they also themselves, through 
excess of present joy, conceived a kind of light hope 
never to die of any other sickness hereafter. 

“ Besides the present affliction, the reception of 
the country people and of their substance into the 
city, oppressed both them, and much more the people 
themselves that so came in. *For having no houses, 
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but dwelling at that time of thejjyear vi stifling booths, 
the mortality was now without all form ; and dying 
men lay tumbling otie upon another in the streets, 
and men half dead about every conduit through 
desire of water. The temples ai-so where they took 
Up their temporary abode, were all full of the dead' 
that died within them; for, oppressed with violence 
of the calamity, and not knowing what to do, men 
grew careless both of holy and profane things alike. 
And the laws which they formerly used touching 
funerals were all now broken ; every one burying 
where he could find room. And many for want of 
things necessary, after so many deaths before, had 
recourse to shameless burials of their dead. For 
when one had made a funeral pile *, another getting 
before him, would throw on his dead and set fire to it. 
Aptl when one was burning, another would come, 
and having cast thereon him whom 'lie carried, go his 
way again. 

“ And the great licentiousness, which also in other 
kinds was used in the city, began at first from this 
disease. For men more readily ventured on things 
which they formerly concealed, or dmst not do freely 
and at their pleasure, seeing before their eyes such 
quick revolution, of the rich dying, and men woith 
nothing inheriting their estates ; insomuch as they 
judged' it best to enjoy their fortunes briskly and 
merrily, considering them and their lives alike hehl 
but from day to day. As for pains, no man was for¬ 
ward in any action of honour to take any, because 
they thought it uncertain whether they should die or 
not, before they achieved it. But that which pro¬ 
duced present enjoyment, or which immediately led to 
it, was now received to be both honourable and advan¬ 
tageous. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of 

* A pile of wood, which when they laid the corpse on it, they 
fired, and afterwards buried the bones. 
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men, awed any.man. J Not the former, beAuse they 
concluded ft was alike to worship or not worship, 
from seeing that alike they all perished: nor the 
latter, because no man expected his life would last, 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgment. 
But they thought there was now over their heads 
some far greater judgment decreed against them ; 
before which fell they thought to enjoy some little 
part of theij lives. 

“ Such was the misery into which the Athenians 
being fallen, were much oppressed ; having not only 
their men killed by the disease within, but the enemy 
also laying waste their fields and villages without. 
In this sickness also (as it was not unlikely they 
u ould) they called to mind this verse, said also of 
the elder sort to have been uttered of oltl;— 

A Doric war shall fall, 

Amt a great plague withal. 

“ Now were men «t variance abcflit the word, some 
saying it was not Aoipdc (i. e. the Plague), that 
was by the ancients mentioned in that verse, but 
Atpdc (i. e. Famine), But upon the present oc¬ 
casion the word Aui/wv deservedly obtained. For as 
men suffered, so they made the vers" to say. And I 
think, if after this there shall ever come another Doric 
war, and with it a famine, they are like to retake the 
verse accordingly. There was also reported by such 
ns knew, a certain answer ghen by the oracle to the 
Lacedaemonians, when they inquiied whether they 
should make this war or n >t, ‘ that if they warred 
with all their power, they should have the victory, 
and that the god* hiinscll would take their parts;’ 
and thereupon they thought the present misery to be 
a fulfilling of that prophecy. The Peloponnesians 

* Apollo, to whom the heathens attributed the imnikssion of all 
epidemic or ordinary diseases. 

VOL. 11. o 
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were no sooner entered Attica, 1 but the sickness pre¬ 
sently began, and never came into Peloponnesus, to 
speak of, but reigned principally in Athens, and in 
sueh other places afterwards as were most populous. 
And thus much of this disease *.’* 

The disease remitted during the winter, but in the 
following summer broke out again, and carried off 
Pericles among its victims. In that one death Athens 
received more irretrievable injury than fnorn the loss 
of all the multitude who perished, for he was the last 
of that succession of statesmen who founded and 
matured her greatness. Hitherto the directors, the 
■virtual sovereigns of the state f, bad been truly dema¬ 
gogues: they led, those who succeeded to their 
influence were led by, the people, and preserved their 
power by yAdding to and encouraging passions which 
they ought to have controlled j. Two years later the 
plague broke out again. Altogether it carried oil" 
44(10 heavy armed soldiers, aw} 300 horsemen ; that 
is, 4700 male citizens in the prime of life, between 
the agc% fixed by law as the limits of active service, 
of the highest and middle ranks alone, besides an 
innumerable multitude of other persons §. 

Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant evidence, 
if farther evidence were necessary, that about this 
time ^ great change did take place in the manners 

• 

Tliuryd. ii. 47, 04. Hobbes’s Tianstation has been u«cd 
throughout the volume.; it ha« been compared with the original, 
ami corrected where necessary. 

t It was in name a slate democratical, but in fact a government 
of the principal man.—'Thucvd. ii. 05. 

J See the analysis of the Knights, in chap. iv. 
j See Tliuryd. lit. 87. The Athenian aimy at the commence¬ 
ment of the war consisted of 13,000 heavy armed soldiers ol ihe 
former class, and 1:100 horsemen, including the horse archers, 
who were not citizens. Such being the moitalilyof the upper 
classes, we may salely suppose that a quarter of the whole popu¬ 
lation perished,—Thucyd. n. 13. 
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and morals.of-the Athenians. The reader will find 
this subject, which is one of great interest, and wottld 
require a separate chapter ior its investigation, noticed 
in our introductory chapter, and treated at considera¬ 
ble length in the preliminary discourse to Mitchell’s 
Aristophanes there quoted. We here allude to it 
only to guard against the supposition that this total 
demoralization was brought about in the short space 
of a few months by the influence of terror and reck¬ 
lessness: a thing not in itself piobable, noteonfirmed 
by the experience of similar visitations, and not the 
necessary meaning of the assertion, that “ the licen¬ 
tiousness of the city flowed at first from this disease.” 
This was the crisis of the change; the pestilence 
determined the victory of an evil influence which had 
long been spreading, and marked therperiod from 
which that change was to be dated. Hitherto the 
open practice of the new doctrines had been repressed 
by laws, and by the received opinion of good and 
evil; but now that the insecurity of life and property 
banished thought of the future, by alike extinguish¬ 
ing both hope and fear, “ for no man expected that 
his life would last till*he received punishment of his 
crimes by judgment,” and that the general disorder 
and distress removed all check of public opinion, the 
dor trines of the sophists sprung at once to maturity, 
and bor<^abundant fruit after their kind *. 

Another circumstance, apparently more trivial, is 
not unlikely to have had considerable effect—the col¬ 
lection of the whole Athenian people within the walls. 
A proverb tells us that idleness is the mother of all 
vice; and few things are more unfavourable to mo¬ 
ral habits than the crowding of a large population 

* See Mitchell’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 74, 84, and the 
l’lalonic dialogues there quoted. See also the Cloud-, especially 
the concluding part, and the dialogue between the Logos Dtkaios 
and Logus Adikos. 

D 2 
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within inconveniently narrow fjound*, Both these 
sources of evil were united in Athens. The incon¬ 
venience experienced bythe people for want of accom¬ 
modation has been already described. For their 
employments, agriculture was the only business to 
which a free Athenian would personally apply him¬ 
self, although the wealthy carried on manulactures 
by means of slaves; and from the practice of agri¬ 
culture the Athenians were now entirely <jpt ofK In 
consequence a great number of families had no sup¬ 
port whatever, except what they derived from the 
public revenue, in the form of sacrifices, a large part 
of which was distributed among the people, public 
entertainments, and the pay for attending the public 
meetings and the courts of justice. Needy men 
readily embiryce doctrines which place the property of 
others at their disposal; and thus the nation was 
already half demoralized, when the piague broke out, 
and removed the fear of present punishment, without 
enforcing that of future retribution. Temptation 
and bad example soon completed the work. 

Procopius, a Greek historian of the sixth century, 
was a witness, and has left a minute description of 
the great plague, which in the reign of Justinian 
ravaged nearly the whole of the known world. It is 
evidently modelled upon the celebrated passage in 
Thuejclides which we have just extracted. The most 
remarkable circumstance in this pestilence is its extra¬ 
ordinary length. When Evagrius of Antioch wrote 
his Ecclesiastical History it had lasted fifty-two years, 
with alternate tits of relaxation and vigour; but 
during this long period the earth was never wholly 
free from its ravages. 

“ About this time a pestilence occurred, which 
almost put an end to the human race. Now it is 
always probable that daring men will propose some 
reason to explaiu those things which come down on 
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us direct frorft heavin, as persons skilled in such 
matters love to deal in wonderful causes beyond 
man's discovery, and to shape strange schemes of 
natural philosophy; knowing that what they utter is 
not sound, but ^satisfied if they can cheat the vulgar 
into believing it. But for this particular calamity 
we can in no way account, either in word or thought, 
except by referring it to God. For it fell on no par¬ 
ticular portion of the earth, nor race of men, nor 
was it confined to any season of the year, which 
things might have given some pretence for thinking 
it of natural origin, but spread over all the earth, and 
ravaged all nations, the most unlike and opposite to 
each other, sparing neither constitution nor age. 
For whether men differed in place of abode, or in diet, 
or temperament, or in any thing else ivf which they 
do differ from etydi other, in this disease the variance 
availed nothing ; and it fell on some in summer, on 
others in winter, anj on others at the other seasons. 
Let would-be philosophers and speculators upon 
lofty things speak then, each according to his own 
opinion. [ proceed to show whence this disease 
came, and how it operated to destroy men. 

“It began in Egypt, among the inhabitants of 
Pelusium, and dividing, spread on one side to Alex¬ 
andria, and the rest of Egypt, and on the ofyer into 
Palestine, and from thence over the whole rarth, 
advancing by its proper way, and at its proper sea¬ 
son ; for it seemed to advance according to a pre¬ 
scribed plan, an'd to abide in every country for tin 
appointed time, sparing none as it passed, and 
extending on either side to the bounds of the habi¬ 
table world, as if apprehensive lest any recess should 
escape. For it missed no island, no cave, no moun¬ 
tain summit inhabited by man; orifitdid, and spared, 
or laid its hand but lightly on the dwellers there, 
then it returned at a later time, and never touching 
their neighbours, whom befflre it had attacked most 
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bitterly, quitted not that spot Sintil the .measure of 
the dead was fully and justly made up*, propor¬ 
tionate to the mortality of the neighbourhood in the 
former season. The disease always began at the 
sea-side, and spread thence into 'the interior. It 
reached Constantinople, where I then happened to 
be, at midsummer in the second year of its progress. 
The manner of its attack was this: visions of spirits f, 
in all sorts of human shapes, were seen. The suf¬ 
ferers thought they met a man, who struck them, 
and were taken ill the same moment that they saw 
the spectre. At first men strove to turn aside these 
spirits, by uttering the holiest names, and hallowing 
themselves as best they could ; but they gained 
nothing by this, for very many who fled even to 
the churches; perished there; and at last, even when 
their friends called them, they would not attend, but 
shut themselves up at home, aud pretended not to 
hear, though their very doors were yielding to the 
knocking; so terrified were they, lest it should be 
some spirit}. Others again were taken ill in a dif- 

* Evagrius adds to this a greater mirvel; that the citizens of 
infected places, who were absent from home, sickened and died, 
even where no other trace of the plague appeared. 

f tya.trfjLU.Tti t dai/iovwv. 

j This curious passage may be illustrated from a pamphlet en¬ 
titled ‘ Medela Pestilential, wherein is contained several Theolo¬ 
gical Queries concerning the Plague,’ &c., by Richaru Kephale. 
“ Some I have talked with, who have ingenuously contest they, 
at their first infection, have felt themselves manifestly stricken, 
being sensible of a blow suddenly given them, some on ihe head 
and neck, others on the back and side, &e.; sometimes so violently 
that they have been as il were knockt down to the ground, re¬ 
maining so for a time senseless; whereof some have died instantly, 
others in a short time after.” p. 49. This statement, however, is 
not entitled to implicit credit; for it is the writer’s object to prove 
the plague a direct infliction from Uod, without the inteivention of 
secondary causes. “There are two sorts of plague, the one sim¬ 
ple, the other putrid. The simple plague is the very influence of 
the striking ange! executing the vengeance of God on the bodies 
of men. This kind of plague ariseth from no distemperature ot 
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ferent way,,and saw si)me one in a dream, who stood 
over them and struck them; or heard a warning 
voice, that they were numbered with the dead. But 
most fell sick in the following manner, unwarned of 
their fate either bjf sleeping or waking visions. They 
tell feverish on first, rising, or while walking or other¬ 
wise employed. There was no change in colour, no 
heat, as when fever supervenes, no incarnation; but 
until evening the fever was so slight that it suggested 
no idea of danger, either to the patient or the physi¬ 
cian ; and indeed none that were ill of it expected to 
die. But on that day, or the next, or sometimes a 
few days after, the buboe appeared, mostly in the 
groin, but in the arm-pit also, or behind the ears, or 
sometimes on the thighs. 

“ Thus far the course of the disease nvas alike in 
all; for the rest^ L cannot tell whether the difference 
of symptoms arose from difference of constitutions, or 
is reierubleto the wjjl alone of Hin) who sent it. For 
some fell into a deep stupor, others into raving 
madness, and each suffered agreeably to the kind of 
his disorder. For fliose who were attacked by 
stupor, forgetting every thing to which they were 
accustomed, seemed always asleep. And if any per¬ 
son were in attendance on them, from time to time 
they took food: but some who were ntjglected 
perishecW'or want of food. The maniacs, on the con¬ 
trary, were afflicted by sleeplessness, and continual 
apparitions, which attacked them, as they thought, 
meaning to kill them; so that they raised a great 
disturbance, and made horrid cries, endeavouring to 
escape. And their attendants, worn by constant 
labour, suffered most severely, insomuch that men 

blood, putrefaction of humours, or influence of stars, but faileth 
merely from the stroke of God’s punishing angel, (Such were 
the plagues of old, as you may read in Exod. \ii. and Numb. xi. 
lb, to ; also '2 Sam. xxn. and 2 Kings xix.) lhut. 
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pitied them no less than those who were 01, not from 
any danger of contagion* (for no physician nor other 
person fell sick from contact with the sick or dead ; 
since many employed constantly in nursing or bury¬ 
ing, against all expectation, survived this service, 
and many, for whose illness no cause could be dis¬ 
covered, died at once), but on account of their hard 
labour did they pity them. For it was necessary to 
replace the patients who would throw thei (selves out 
of bed, and roll on the floor, and to drive and hale 
them back as often as they tried to rush out of the 
house ; and such as could find water wanted to plunge 
in, not from desire to drink, for they went mostly to 
the sea, but at the suggestion of a disordered mindf. 
And there was also much trouble in administering 
food, to whiv.li they were very adverse. Many died 
of starvation, or by throwing themselves down heights. 
Mortification of the buboes carried off such as ex¬ 
perienced neither stupor nor frenzy, and they died 
at last, exhausted by agony. It would be supposed 
that the others underwent equal torture; but this was 
not so, the mental disease, however slight, precluding 
all sensation of pain. 

“ The physicians, embarrassed by their tmae- 
quaintance with the forms of the disease, and thinking 
that the element of it was secreted in the buboes, de¬ 
termined to examine the dead bodies; and,,opening 
these tumours, found in them something in the like¬ 
ness of a coal. Some died immediately, some after 
many days ; some threw out black pustules, the 

* Tliiv passage is remarkable as bein'; probably the earliest as- 
sertion ex'ant, of any diseahe known by the name of plague being 
tmcommunicable by contact. Of all the following accounts of 
similar pestilences, the dread of contagion will be found to ioim 
one of the most striking features. 

i Moie piobably trout that burnin'r beat which Thucydides 
tells us produced the same efiect at Athens. 
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size of a leptil-, all o\ler their bodies, and these lived 
not one day longer, but died on the instant. Many 
were carried off' at once by vomiting blood. One 
thing I have to observe, that the most eminent phy¬ 
sicians predicted tfie death of many, who soon after, 
against all expectation, had nothing ailing, and per¬ 
sisted that many would live, who at that moment 
were on the point of dissolution. Thus, throughout 
the disease there was nothing for which human rea¬ 
son could account*, but in almost every instance 
some unlooked-for event occurred. The bath did 
good to some, and no less harm to others. Many who 
were neglected, died ; others unexpectedly survived. 
Medical treatment had contradictory effects on those 
who tried it, and in brief, the wit of man found no 
means of safety, either to ward off or to overcome the 
evil, but its attack was without apparent cause, and 
the recovery spontaneous. 

“ The disease lasted in Constantinople four months, 
and was at its height for three. At first the number 
of dead was little greater than ordinary; then the evil 
increased till it amounted to 5000 daily, and at last 
to 10,000, and even fnore. At first every man took 
care himself to bury those in his household, casting 
them secretly, or by open force, into other persons’ 
tombs; but at last all was confusion. For slaves 
remainejjj without masters, and men, formerly rich 
and happy, were left without common attendance by 
the sickness and death of their slaves; and many 
houses were quite emptied of inhabitants: so that 
some remained many days without burial, because 
there were no persons that knew them. When the 
Emperor heard of this, he sent money and soldiers 
from the palace, and ordered Theodoras, an officer 

* outoj ; atria. rt$ r,v ouhiuia iv ravrn *ry votru ts ivfytorfou 
Xoyttry.lv tpzoovtra. 
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called by the Latins the Referendary, who received 
all petitions addressed to the Emperor, and signified 
his pleasure with respect to them, to take charge of 
this matter; so that they whose houses were not yet 
entirely desolated performed the funeral rites of their 
own connexions; and Theodoras, at the imperial 
expense, and partly also at his own, buried those 
bodies that had none to care for them. But when 
the tombs that were already constructed 'yere filled 
with corpses, trenches were dug all about the city, 
into which every one cast the dead as he could, and 
went away; until the grave-diggers, wearied out, 
took off the roofs of the towers on the wall of the 
district called Sukai*, into which they cast the bodies 
promiscuously, and when they were full replaced the 
roofs. The* fetid smell from hence reached the city, 
and much annoyed the inhabitants.^ especially when 
the wind lay in that quarter. 

“All rites usual at burials were then neglected: 
there were no processions, no hymns, nor dirges; 
but it was sufficient if a man bore off a corpse upon 
his shoulders, and cast it down in the maritime quar¬ 
ter of the city, from thence the bodies, piled in 
heaps on barges, were carried off wherever chance 
directed. At that time the factionsf into which the 
peoplewere before-divided, relaxing from their mu¬ 
tual hate, applied themselves conjointly to jiay due 
reverence to the dead, and buried all persons without 
distinction, whether they had any claim on them or 
not. A nd those whose delight had been in base and 
evil pursuits, shook off their lawless course of life, 
and accurately performed the duties of religion, not 

* The fig-trees: it included the modem suburbs of Pera and 
Oalata. 

f For some notice of these singular and virulent factions, see 
chap, iv. 
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from paving repented, and learnt to govern their 
passions, ttor from being suddenly turned into lovers 
of virtue; for it is impossible to change thus easily 
the natural temper, or the result of long continued 
habit, except by means of a divine interposition. But 
all were terror-*truck at the scenes which surrounded 
them, and, in the expectation of immediate death, 
could scarce help assuming a temporary decency of 
conduct. But these same men, when they were 
quit of the plague, and supposed themselves in safety, 
through its departure to some other quarter, returned 
even to a worse frame of mind than before, and dis¬ 
played still greater profligacy in their lives, surpass¬ 
ing their former selves in wickedness and lawlessness. 
So that one might truly affirm that this disease, either 
by chance or pre-appointment, accurately distin¬ 
guished and passed by the worst men. But this 
was shown afterwards. 

“ At this time you could hardly see any one buy¬ 
ing or selling in C&nstantinople ;*but those who kept 
in health sat at home, and took care of the sick, or 
bewailed the departed. Or if you did meet any one 
abroad, he was carrying a corpse. All trade was idle; 
the craftsmen desisted from their crafts, and all 
persons abandoned whatsoever works they had in 
hand; so that, a perfect famine revelled in a city 
abounding usually in all good things. To have 
enouglfof bread, or of any thing else, was difficult, 
and was considered a great privilege, so that it was 
thought that some sick persons met with an untimely 
end for want of necessaries. To sum up, no robes 
of state were to be seen in Constantinople, especially 
while the Emperor himself was ill; but in a city 
where the court of the whole Roman empire was 
held, all persons dressed like private men, and 
remained at home. Such was the course of the 
pestilence in Constantinople and throughout the 
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empire : it also fell upon the Persians and all other 
barbariarfs 

On comparing this pestilence with that of Athens,' 
we cannot fail to observe their different effects upon 
the conduct and tempers of those vs ho were exposed 
to their influence. In the one, party spirit (and the 
factions of Constantinople were pursued with a vio¬ 
lence as desperate as their origin was trivial) was 
hushed, and the most profligate were awed,Into tem¬ 
porary decency ; in the other, every chain of society 
was loosed, every duty toward God and man forgotten 
in the intoxication of danger, and the craving to drown 
thought in sensual pleasure. “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die,'’ was truly the maxim of the 
Athenians. Surely this difference can only he as¬ 
cribed to the,, powerful effects produced by the re¬ 
ceived belief of a future existence upon the minds 
even of those who, under common circumstances, 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among 
the Athenians practically no such belief existed; 
it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at 
their mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority 
to serve as a rule of conduct. In no age or place in 
which the Christian religion lias been professed, 
however corrupted in principle or depraved in ptac- 
tiee, has that general depravity, which is described 
by Thucydides, ensued in consequence of a ^similar 
calamity. The nearest approach to it is to be found 
in the great plague of Florence, as related by Foc- 
cacio. His account indeed, as being the introduction 
to a work of fiction, might be suspected of exaggera¬ 
tion for purposes of effect. It is, however, completely 
confirmed by JViatteo Villani, in his continuation of 
the history of Giovanni Villani, his brother, who 
himself died in this plague. II is narration gives some 


Piocopius de Bello Pei site, lib. ii. cap. 22, 23. 
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striking" particulars of the duration and extent of the 
calamity, and of the evil consequences which it left 
behind it; which will serve well to introduce and 
corroborate the more picturesque and highly-coloured 
narrative of Boccsftio. 

The plague appears to have originated in 1346, in 
Upper India and China (Cathay), “and coming on 
day after day, and spreading from nation to nation, 
within the, space of one year it comprehended the 
third part of the world, which is called Asia. And 
at the end of this time it fixed on the nations of the 
Mare Maggiore** and on the coasts of the Mare Tir- 
reno, in Syria and Turkey towards Egypt, and the 
shores of the Red Sea, and northwards on Russia 
and Greece, and Armenia, and other adjoining pro¬ 
vinces.” From the Mare Maggiore tin; plague was 
brought to Sicily, l’isa, and Genoa by some Genoese 
and Catalonian vessels, which fled thence to escape 
from it, but too late. “ Then in the process of the 
time appointed by Tint! to the nations ail Sicily was 

* The geography of this passage is not quite clear. Mare Mag- 
giore appears to be the Mediterranean, which still retains that 
name: see the Vocab. della Crusca. In French, Mer Majeure is 
the Flack Sea, according to Colgravc and the Encyclopedic. if we 
adopt this interpretation, the author states that the plague spread 
from Asia to the Black Sea and the Marc Tnreno, piobably the 
Tvirhene or Adriatic Sea, and then returns to trace it* progress 
in the Mediterranean. On the whole, the foimer interpretation 
seems the more probable, though it involves some repetition. The 
first gives a gcneial statement of the course which the disease took 
from Asia to the coasts of the Mediterranean and Adriatic seas, 
and then proceeds to particularise. It seems to have spread Irom 
India through Persia to Syria, Arabia, and Asia Minor (called in 
the text Turkey towards Egypt ), and from China, or the upper part 
of India, through the north of Asia to Russia and Greece. The 
Levant trade introduced it into Sicily, Italy, and the west of Africa, 
whence it seems to have spread backwards towards Egypt. From 
Italy it crossed the mountains, ami spread north*aid, even to 
Denmark, &c., which indeed may have received the infection 
eithei from their northern or southern neighl our*. 
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involved in this deadly pestilence, and Africa, in her 
coasts and in her provinces towards the east, and on 
the shores of our Mare Tirreno. And the plague 
coining gradually westward, comprehended Sardinia 
and Corsica, and all the islands of that sea; and in 
like manner on the continent of Europe, it seized on 
the neighbouring parts towards the west, and extended 
itself southwards, with more violence of assault than 
ill the northern parts. In 1348 all Italy had the dis¬ 
order, except the city of Milan, and some parts about 
the Alps, where it pressed little. And in this same 
year it began to pass the mountains, and to extend 
itself into Provence, and Savoy and Dauphine, and 
Burgundy, and along the sea-coast of Marseilles, and 
of Aigue Morte and through Catalonia, so to the 
island of Majorca, and in Spain and Granada. And 
in 1349 it fiad taken in, on the extreme west, the 
coasts of the ocean in Europe and Afiica, and Ireland, 
and the island of England and of Scotland, and other 
islands of the west, and all the land within, with 
nearly equal mortality, except in Brabant where it 
did little mischief. And in 1350 it seized the Ger¬ 
mans and Hungarians, Friesland, Denmark, the 
Goths and Vandals, and tile other people and nations 
of the north.” The time during which the pestilence 
raged, in each country which it successively seized 
upon, is stated by Villain to have been aboyt five 
lunar months f, lasting at Florence from file early 
part of April, 1348, to the beginning of September in 

* A small town in the province of Languedoc, in the department 
of Gard. It was formerly a seaport, and Louis IX. of France twice 
embarked irom it for the Holy Land, in 1248, 1269. By the 
gradual accretion of land at the mouth of the Rhone it is now three 
leagues from the sea, in a sandy plain, with unwholesome air, from 
the quantity of stagnant water about it. 

+ In France this pestilence is said to have lasted about eight 
months in each place which it attacked. Sismondi, Hist, des 
Francais. 
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the came year.: and Ije estimates the mortality in that 
city and district, and in other regions, as far as report 
enabled him to form a judgment, at three out of five, 
of all sexes and ages, reckoning the poor with the 
rich; the poor, however, being somewhat the most 
diminished, because the pestilence began among them 
first, and they bad less aid against it, and more dis- 
comlorts and wants. The neglect, however, both of 
rich and poor, according to Viliam, as well as Boc- 
cacio, appears to have been very general; but he 
adds a notice of the failure of the policy of those who 
withdrew themselves from the danger, and “ shut 
themselves up in solitary places where the air was 
healthy, provided with every comfort for living, where 
there was no suspicion ot infection, yet in different 
countries the judgment of God, again^j; which there 
is no shutting of the door, struck them down, just as 
the others wh(T had taken no care for themselves. 
And many others who had made themselves ready 
for death to save their relations atid friends in their 
sickness escaped, although they had the disorder, 
and many had it not at all, though they continued 
this service*.’’ • 

This is an unintentional, and therefore an unsus¬ 
picious testimony to the absence of really contagious 
properties in this pestilence, as well as in the one 
described by Procopius. Boccacio, on the fiontrary, 
describes the virulence of the contagion in the strong¬ 
est terms. 

Upon this plague, and upon the practice alluded 
to by Villani, of withdrawing into sequestered retreats, 
Boccacio has formed the groundwork of his cele¬ 
brated collection of tales. Jn an introduction he de¬ 
scribes the phenomena of the disease, and the ap¬ 
pearance of the city; and relates how a mixed party 
of both sexes, casually assembled, resolved to quit a 
scene of such danger and misery, and seek security 
* Matteo Villani, lib. i. cap. 1. 
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in the loneliness of the country, and recreation in 
each other’s society. The tales are supposed to be 
related by each in turn for the amusement of the rest. 
Boccacio’s description of the plague runs as follows:— 
“ It was in the \ear 1348 that thefdeadly pestilence 
reached the noble city of Florence, th'e fairest of all 
in Italy; a plague, which whether proceeding from 
the influence of the heavenly bodies, or sent for our 
iniquities upon men by the just auger of Gvd for our 
correction, began some years betore in the eastern 
regions, deprived these of an innumerable quantity of 
living beings, and then communicating from one 
place to another, spread itself miserably, without 
stopping, towards the west. Prudence and human 
foresight availed nought against it, though the city 
was carefully, cleansed from much tilth by officers 
appointed for that purpose, and all the sick were for¬ 
bidden to enter it, and much attention given to the 
preservation of health: nor was there more profit 
from the humble supplications made to God by de¬ 
vout persons, not once, but often, both in formal pro¬ 
cessions and in other manners: hut the plague began 
to show forth its sad effects in horrible and wonderful 
fashion almost in the beginning of the above-named 
year. The symptoms were not such as they had been 
in the east, when bleeding at the nose was the sure 
sign of inevitable death; but at the beginning of the 
disease certain swellings appeared, alike in men and 
women, either in the groin or under the arm; some 
of which grew to the size of a common apple, some 
to that of an egg, and some more and some less, and 
the common people called them boils. And in a short 
time this deadly boil spread from the two parts of the 
body already mentioned, and began to rise indiffe¬ 
rently in every part of the body, and soon after this 
the characteristic of the disease began to change into 
black or livid spots, which appeared on the arms and 
thighs, and every other part of the body of many 
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patients, in. sotne cases large and few, and in others 
small and thick. And as the boil had originally been, 
and still was a most unfailing indication of approach¬ 
ing death, so wetj: these spots, whenever they ap¬ 
peared. Nor di # d it seem that the skill of any phy¬ 
sician, or the power of any medicine, availed to cure 
these diseases, or was of any service; on the contrary, 
whether it were that the nature of the evil would not 
allow it,oi*that the medical attendants (the number of 
whom, besides the really skilful, had become exceed¬ 
ingly great, and comprised both men and women, 
who never had had any medical instruction), in their 
ignorance did not know whence it proceeded, and 
consequently could not take pioper measures against 
it, the result was that not only few recovered, but 
almost all died within the third day froirr the'appear¬ 
ance of the abyve-named symptoms, some a little 
sooner and some a little later, and most of them with¬ 
out any fever, or oilier incidental syjmptom. And the 
violence of the plague was the greater, because it 
spread from the sick to the sound by their mutual 
communication, just as fire catches dry or greasy sub¬ 
stances when they are brought close to it. And the 
evil went yet farther; for not only by conversation 
and intercourse with tiie sick did the sound get the 
disease, and the occasion of the like death, lyit even 
the touch of clothes, or any thing else which had 
been touched or used by the sick, seemed to carry 
with it the same disease, and communicated it to the 
toucher. It is a marvel to hear the tale which I have 
to tell; indeed had not many, and I myself with my 
own cj'es, seen it, 1 should hardly have dared to be¬ 
lief e, much less to write it, however trustworthy had 
been my informant. 1 say then that such was the 
virulence of the plague in spreading from one subject 
to another, that not only man gave it to man, but this 
much more remarkable circumstance often visibly 
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occurred, namely, that something which had belonged 
to a man sick or dead of the disease, being touched 
by another animal not of the human race, not only 
infected it with the disease, but killed it in a very 
short time; of which my own ejes, as I just now 
mentioned, among other instances, received proof one 
day in the following manner. The rags of a poor 
man who died of the plague were thrown into the 
public street, and a couple of pigs came up, and 
routed among them a great deal with their snouts, as 
their manner is, and took them in their teeth, and 
shook them against their faces; and both, in a very 
little while after, reeling about some time as if they 
lmd taken poison, fell dead to the ground upon the 
rags which they had so roughly handled. Hence, 
and from many other similar or more alarming cir¬ 
cumstances, there arose various feap and fancies in 
those who still remained alive, and almost all of them 
tended towards one very cruel conclusion, to avoid 
and fly from the sick, and every thing belonging to 
them, for every one believed that by so doing he 
would secure himself. Some were of opinion that 
moderate living, and avoiding all excess, had much 
effect towards resisting this calamity: and these made 
their parties, and lived away from all others, and 
collecting together and shutting themselves up in 
houses where there were no sick, and for the>r better 
living using the most delicate food and the best wines 
with the utmost temperance, and avoiding all luxury, 
there they tarried, without allowing themselves to 
speak to any one, or to hear any news from abroad 
of the dead or the ill, passing their time in music and 
such pleasures as they could obtain. Others held a 
contrary opinion, and asserted that the surest remedy 
for the disease was to drink freely, and to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and to go about singing and amusing them¬ 
selves, and to indulge their appetites in every way 
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they could, and to laugh, and make sport of every 
thing that ’occurred. And just as they said they 
acted, as far as they could; going night and day now 
to one tavern and now to another, drinking without 
stint or measure, atid doing this for the most part in 
other men’s hoiftes,. provided only that they found 
any thing there that was to their taste or fancy. 
And this they could easily do, because every one, as 
if he had n# longer to live, had, as it were, abandoned 
his property, so that most houses had become com¬ 
mon; and a stranger used them, if he happened to 
come to them, just as their own masters would have 
done. With all this brutal conduct, they always 
avoided the sick as much as they could. And in this 
affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected 
authority of laws, both divine and human* was almost 
entirely fallen to^decay and dissolved, from the con¬ 
dition of their ministers and officers; for these, like 
other men, were ull^lead or sick, or else left so desti¬ 
tute of assistants that they could perform no duty : so 
that every one might do whatever pleased him best. 

“ Many others held a middle course, not confining 
themselves so closely In their diet as the first, nor in¬ 
dulging themselves so freely as the second in drinking 
and other excesses. These used things in moderation, 
according to their appetites, and without shutting them¬ 
selves uj^ wentabout, some of them carrying flowers in 
their hands, some scented herbs, and some divers 
kinds of spices, which they often applied to their 
noses, thinking it best to cherish the brain with scents 
of this kind, since all the air seemed thick and noisome 
with the stench of the dead bodies, and the diseased 
parts, and the medicines. Others were of a more inhu¬ 
man opinion (though perhapsasaferone), and said that 
there was no better remedy against pestilences, nor 
so good, as to run away from them. And many men 
and women, influenced by this reasoning, and caring 
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for nothing but themselves, abandoned, their own 
cities, their own houses, their habitations, and their 
relations, and their property, and went to other men’s 
country establishments, or at least to their own : as 
if the anger of God, when stirred up to punish the 
iniquity of men with this pestilence. 'would not follow 
them wherever they were, but had only determined 
to destroy those who were to be found within the 
walls of their city ; or as if they thought whr.t no one 
ought to remain in it, and that its lust hour was come. 
And although these, with their various modes of 
thinking, did not all die, so also did they not all 
escape : on the contrary, many of every opinion 
growing sick every v\ here, those who while themselves 
well had given the example to those who still remained 
so, were left to languish almost entirely deserted. 
And, not to mention that one fellovy-citizen avoided 
another, and hardly any neighbour took any care of 
another, and relations seldom of never visited each 
other, with such alarm had this calamity seized on the 
hearts of men and women, that brother abandoned 
brother, and uncle nephew, and sister brother, and 
often the wife her husband; and, which is yet stranger 
and hardly credible, fathers and mothers were say 
of visiting and attending upon their children, as if 
they were not their own. The result was, that the 
countless multitude of men and women who,vvere ill, 
had nothing to depend upon, except either the kind¬ 
ness of friends, and these were few, or else the avarice 
of servants, who were induced by large and dispropor¬ 
tionate wages to give their attendance. And even of 
them the number was small, and men and women they 
were of rude understanding, and generally unaccus¬ 
tomed to such services, and hardly of any use except 
to hand to the patients such things as they asked lor, 
or to observe when they died: and often while ren¬ 
dering such services as these, they lost their lives for 
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their pains. % From this desertion of the sick by their 
neighbours, and relations, and friends, and this scarcity 
of servants, there spread a practice such as had hardly 
over been heard of, that no lady, however elegant, or 
lair, fir young, if*taken ill, would object to have a 
man in altendahce «on her, be lie what he might, 
young or old, or was ashamed to discover to him any 
part of her person, just as she would have done to a 
woman, ifihe need of her disorder did but require it: 
and this perhaps in after times, rendered those who 
recovered less scrupulous in their conduct. The same 
want of attendance also occasioned the death of many, 
who might perhaps have escaped if they lmd had 
assistance; and thus, partly for want of fitting ser- 
\ ices, which the sick could not have, and partly from 
the violence of the plague, the number of these who 
died day and t^glit in the city was so great, that it 
was astounding even to hear, much more to see: and 
thus, almost ol necessity, there arose among those who 
were left alive practice^ contrary (b the former cus¬ 
tom of the citizens. 

‘"It was the custom, as we still see it to this day, 
that female ielutions* and friends assembled in the 
house of (he deceased, and there bewailed him, with 
his yet nearer female connexions. And his male 
neighbours and many of his townsmen, with his own 
nearest friends, met separately from the women before 
his house; and thither, according to his rank, came 
also the clergy, and the deceased was borne on the 
shoulders of men of his own rank, with funeral cere¬ 
mony of wax tapers and chanting, to the church 
which he had chosen for a burial-place before his 
death. But these observances, alter the fury of the 
plague began to rise, almost entirely ceased, and other 
new practices came in their room. For not only did 
people die without having many women about them, 
but there were a good many wiio passed away from 
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this life without having any one to witness it: and 
few indeed were those, to whom were granted the 
piteous lamentations and bitter tears of their con¬ 
nexions. On the contrary, instead of these, were heard 
in most cases laughter, and jests, pad good fellow¬ 
ship: and ladies for the most 'part laying aside the 
tenderness of their sex, had very completely made 
themselves masters of this practice, as thinking it for 
their own safety. And few were there Whose bodies 
were followed to the church by more than ten or a 
dozen of their neighbours; and the bier was not borne 
by honourable citizens, friends of the deceased, but a 
sort of grave-diggers who caine front the lowest order 
of the people, and did these services for hire, took it 
up and carried it with hurried steps, not to the church 
which lie h&d himself appointed before his death, but 
generally to the nearest, following fvur or six clergy 
with few tapers, and generally without any; and then 
the priests with tjie assistance ofVthese grave-diggers, 
without troubling themselves about any over long or 
solemn offices, laid the corpse as quick as possible in 
the first burial-place which they found unoccupied. 
The condition of the lowest class, and probably of a 
great part of the middle class, was full of far greater 
wretchedness than this; for these were generally kept 
to theg houses either by hope or by poverty, and thus 
remaining in their neighbourhoods, they sickened by 
thousands in the day, and receiving no service or 
assistance, they almost all died without any thing to 
save them. Many were there who came to their end 
both by day and night in the public streets, and many 
others who died in their own houses, and their neigh¬ 
bours had 110 knowledge that they were dead, till they 
discovered it by the stench of the putrefying corpses: 
and the whole place was full of these and others who 
died on every side. In most neighbourhoods one 
practice was observed; namely, that the people of the 
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vicinity, mqyed as much by the fear that the putrefy¬ 
ing of the dead bodies might injure themselves, as by 
the affection which tiiey had borne to the departed, 
with their own hands, and by the assistance of porters, 
when they could get them, brought down from their 
houses the corpses df those who were already gone, 
and set them before their doors ; and there, especially 
in the morning, any one who had gone about might 
have seen tfiein without number. Then biers were 
brought thither, and there were some who for want 
of regular biers laid the corpses on tables. Nor was 
it only once that one bier bore two or three corpses 
at the same time; but a long list might be made, 
where the same bier held the wife and the husband, or 
two or three brothers, or father and son, or some such 
load. And infinitely often did it happen, that when 
two priests werespoing with a crucifix for some corpse, 
three or four biers were carried after it; and the 
priests, when they thought they had, one body to bury, 
had six, or eight, or sometimes more. Nevertheless, 
the dead were not honoured with any tears, or lights, or 
attendance ; on the contrary, mutters had come to that 
pass, that no more care was had of men who died, 
than now would be of goats: so that it very plainly 
appeared that the greatness of the calamity had taught 
even the simplest and most unthinking, thejesson 
which th*: natural course of events had not been able, 
by few and slight sufferings, to impress upon the 
wise, namely, the necessity of patience under suffer 
ing. So great was the number of the bodies which 
were every day, ami almost every hour borne in con¬ 
course to every church, that the consecrated ground 
was not sufficient for the burials, especially if it were 
desired to give to every body a place of its own, 
according to the ancient practice. Great trenches 
therefore were dug in the burying-grounds of the 
churches, after every part was filled; into which the 
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bodies which were brought afterwards were thrown 
by hundreds. There they were stowed" layer upon 
layer, like the merchandise in a ship, each layer 
covered with a little earth, till they reached the top of 
the trench. And not to go on toy longer hunting 
out every particular of our past misery, which befel 
us in this city, I say that while the time was passing 
so cruelly in it, the surrounding country was not in 
any wise spared. For there, not to sgeak of the 
castles, which in proportion to their size were like the 
city, in the scattered villages and in the fields the 
poor and wretched labourers and their families, with¬ 
out any care of physician or aid of servant, by the 
way side, on the land they tilled, and in their houses, 
died alike by day and night, not like men, but almost 
like beasts.. So they became wanton in their habits, 
just like the townspeople, and paid no attention to 
their affairs or business ; but all, as if they expected 
to die on the day which they found they had reached, 
would do nothinefto secure the future produce of their 
cattle, and of the land, and of their own past labours, 
but exerted themselves as much as possible to con¬ 
sume those which they found At hand. Thus it hap¬ 
pened that the kine, the as^es, the sheep, the pigs, 
the goats, the poultry, and even the dogs, creatures 
most attached to mankind, driven out of their own 
houses, went about as it pleased them over the fields, 
where the corn was left, not merely unharvested, but 
uncut. And many of them, almost like reasoning 
beings, after they had fed well in the day, at night 
returned home without any guidance of their shep¬ 
herd. What mote can be said, leaving the country 
and returning to the city, but that such and so great 
was the cruelty of heaven, and perhaps in some de¬ 
gree that of men, that between March and the fol- 
owing July, between the virulence of the pestilential 
disease, and the bad attendance on the sick, or their 
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abandonment in their need on account of the fear 
entertained by the sound, more than a hundred 
thousand human beings are confidently believed to 
have died within tjje walls of the city of Florence; 
though before tljis deadly occurrence, perhaps the 
whole number would\iot have been estimated so high. 
Oh, how many great palaces, how many fair houses, 
how many noble mansions, formerly fully inhabited, 
now remained empty, from their lords and mistresses 
to the lowest menial! Oh, how many memorable 
races, how many vast inheritances, how many splendid 
fortunes found themselves left without any right suc¬ 
cessor ! How many gallant men, how many fair 
women, how many comely youths, whom not only 
any common observer, but Galen, Hippocrates, or 
Aesculapius would have judged in the sounaestliealtli, 
breakfasted in th> morning with their relations, com¬ 
panions and friends, and then, the evening after, 
supped in the other Ivorld with their ancestors.’’ 

The relaxation of morals consequent upon this 
pestilence is more fully described by Villani. 

“ In this season the deadly pestilence, Pope 
Clement VI. made great general indulgences of the 
punishment of all sms to those who on repentance 
and confession requested it of their confessors, and 
died; and in this mortality every Christian, th Asking 
that he w%s dying, set himself well in order, and with 
much contrition and repentance they gave up their 
souls to God. And the few wise men who remained 
alive expected many things, which through the cor¬ 
ruption of sin turned out otherwise, the very contrary 
most marvellously coming to pass. For they thought 
that such as God by his favour had kept alive, having 
seen the extermination of their nearest connexions, 
and having heard the like tidings of all the nations 
of the world, would have become of better condi¬ 
tion, humble, virtuous, of the true faith, and would 
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have kept themselves from iniquities apd sins, and 
would have been full of love and charity one towards 
another. But now that the mortality was at an end, 
the contrary appeared; for men finding themselves 
few, and rich by their heirships' and successions to 
earthly goods, forgetting tiling's past as if they had 
never been, gave into a more unhandsome and dis¬ 
orderly life than they had used before. For wander¬ 
ing about at leisure they dissolutely indulged in the 
sin of gluttony, banquets, taverns, delicate food, 
gaming, running without bridle into luxury, which 
they sought in strange clothing, and unusualfashions, 
and unseemly manners, changing the lorms of all 
household goods. And the people, men and women, 
because of the exceeding abundance which they found 
of all*thiifgs, would not labour at their accustomed 
trades, and would have the dearest, and most delicate 
viands for tlieir subsistence, and married at will; 
the maid-servants and all the lowest women dressing 
themselves in all the beautiful and valuable attire of 
the honourable ladies who were dead. And almost 
all our city, without any check, ran into a discredita¬ 
ble course of life, and so, and worse, did the other 
cities and provinces oi the world. And according to 
all the accounts we have received, there was no place 
wher- the living kept themselves in continence, when 
they had escaped from the divine wrath, upposiug 
that the hand of (lod was weary. But, according to 
the prophet Isaiah, the wrath of (lod is not short¬ 
ened, neither is his hand weary : but he has much 
pleasure in his mercy, and labours in long-suffering, 
that he may bring back sinners to conversion and 
repentance ; and be punishes temperately. 

“ It was supposed that, through the failure of the 
people, there would for a long time be abundance of 
everything which the earth produces; and, on the 
contrary, through the ingratitude of men, every thing 
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came to ujtusUal scarcity, and so continued a long 
time. In some countries there were several unusual 
famines. So also it was expected that there would 
be abundance of ^lothing, and of all other things 
which are of service to the human body beyond sub¬ 
sistence : and, in fact, the contrary came to pass for 
a long time; for most things were worth twice as 
much as they used to be before the aforesaid morta¬ 
lity, and iftore. And labour, and manufactures of 
all sorts, rose regularly to more than twice the or¬ 
dinary rate. Lawsuits, disputes, controversies, and 
riots arose on every side among the citizens of every 
country, on account of their inheritances and suc¬ 
cessions. And our city of Florence long filled her 
courts with them, with great expenditure and unusual 
charges. Wars were stirred up, and various scandals 
throughout all tl» universe, contrary to the common 
expectation of men.” 

These Italian accounts might be, suspected of ex¬ 
aggeration, but they are fully supported by ultra¬ 
montane authority; and though the pestilence of 1348 
is usually known as tjie plague of Florence (a dis¬ 
tinction which it owes probably to Jloccacio), it raged 
even more destructively beyond the Florentine ter¬ 
ritory, and beyond the Italian peninsula. The French 
and English historians in particular bear testimony 
to the extent of misery produced by it. “ Never in 
old times was it heard or seen that such a multitude 
of people lay dead: the evil seemed to grow by 
imagination and contagion, for if a whole man visited 
a sick man, it was very seldom that he escaped. Thus 
in many towns and villages the priests fled to avoid 
attending upon the dying: in many places, out of 
twenty persons, not two remained alive. At Paris, 
in the hospital of the Hotel Dieu, the mortality was 
such, that for a long time five hundred corpses were 
carried in carts daily to the burial-ground of the 
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Iunoeents*.” “In Provence and Languedoc two- 
thirds of the people were estimated to have perished ; 
in the rest of France one-third. Allowing for the 
inclination which all nten have ( to magnify those 
calamities, the naked facts of which are t&rrible 
enough, there is here evidence bf a mortality hardly 
to be equalled!.” 

In England the same pestilence raged with destruc¬ 
tive energy among the poor, but spared'the higher 
orders, llardly any of the nobility or bishops died, 
with this remarkable exception, that the see of Can¬ 
terbury was thrice vacated by death in one year. It 
is also recorded that there was a great murrain among 
the cattle, and that neither beast nor bird of prey 
would touch their carcases. Meat in consequence 
became exceedingly scarce, and the harvest having 
failed, not so much for deficiency of -cops, as for want 
of hands to get it in, the distress was very great. 
About harvest time a reaper was not to be had for 
less than eight-pence, nor a mower for less than 
twelve-pence a day, besides victuals, “ which in those 
days was excessive wages, money having then a ten¬ 
fold value to what it hath now.” 

Another celebrated pestilence is that which deso¬ 
lated Milan in the. year 1630, The duchy was then 
subject to Spain, and like all the foreign dependencies 
and conquests of that once powerful kingdom, had 
reason to rue the day that gave it such a master. 
Domestic misrule, the licensed insolence of the nobles, 
the supine indifference of the go\eminent to all but 
political crimes, combined with the miseries of almost 
constant war to destroy the husbandman's hopes, and 
paralyse his industry. At length natural causes 
seemed to unite with political ones to work evil to 
this unhappy country. In the year 1627 an un- 

* Continuatio Nangii, ap: Sismondi. 
f Sismondi, 11 istoire des I'lancais. 
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favourable season and defective harvest produced an 
alarming scarcity, which was aggravated into famine 
by a second failure in the succeeding year. The 
consequences of tl'is scarcity were soon evident in 
the vast number.of persons without employment, or 
means of subsistence, who were congregated in the 
streets of Milan. It was the pernicious fashion of 
that time for the gentry to maintain a number of idle 
and dissolute followers—men regardless of obliga¬ 
tions human or divine, who owned no law except their 
master’s will, chosen and valued for their readiness to 
undertake, and dexterity to execute his orders, alike 
unmindful of their guilt or danger. The rich walked 
the streets followed by a train of these bravoes (the 
Italian name is naturalized in our language), swords 
were drawn upon the slightest pretence, and their 
brawls openly inSulted and defied the law. These 
men were the first to be turned adrift when vice 
and luxury began t*> feel the pressure of want.— 
“ It would have been laughable,” says a contem¬ 
porary, “ had such a feeling been consistent with the 
consciousness of our own danger, to see the change 
in those persons who used to be bugbears to all. 
The nobles now walked unattended, civilly, hail gin" 
iheir ears (demissis auribus), as if to bespeak peace 
by their demeanour. No less striking was it Co see 
their domtstic bullies, who used to perfume the very 
air, reduced to beg half naked through the city 
The sullerings of these ruiiians would excite little 
sympathy, but the famine pressed equally upon the 
honest and industrious. The rich being compelled 
by increasing scarcity to contract their expenses, 
artificers and tradesmen, one after another, were 
thrown out of employ ; and thus the streets were 
tilled with a starving crowd, daily increased by those 

# Ripamonte, De Pestc Mcdiolani, p. 17. From this interest¬ 
ing work the whole of the following account of ihc plague of Milan 
is taken. 
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who flocked from, the country and from neighbouring: 
towns, reduced to depeud Upon charity, and allured 
to the capital by its"superior wealth. 

So great was the evil, such tb° scenes of misery 
presented to the eye in every street, that the municipal 
authorities resolved on opening two vast establish¬ 
ments—the lazaretto, or hospital for persons with 
infectious disorders, and a building usually appro¬ 
priated to the reception of foundlings. 1 * To these 
places all mendicants and persons without means 
of subsistence were taken by the police, and main¬ 
tained at the public expense. At one of these esta¬ 
blishments 3000 persons were admitted within a few 
days, and fresh inmates were continually presenting 
themselves} Private munificence materially lightened 
the heavy charge thus laid upon the public treasury. 
But, then as now, numbers vverc^'so devoted to a 
vagabond life, that lather than accept food, clothing, 
and shelter, under the moderate restraints necessary 
to preserve older in such a multitude, they would 
have remained in rags exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and dependent even for the bread of 
life upon casual relief. To quicken the diligence of 
the police, a small reward was given for each person 
whom they brought in. At length the discontent 
among those who were shut up, generated by the 
restrictions on their liberty, and heightencd'by a mor¬ 
tality iar less probably than that which took place 
among them while scattered abroad, but more alarm¬ 
ing because brought all at once into view, became so 
great, tiiat the magistrates btoke up these establish¬ 
ments, and the misery of unbounded beggary again 
prevailed throughout Milan. 

During this period the pestilence lurked in the ' 
Grison mountains: it had even appeared in the 
capital; but the deaths were few, the disease spread 
not, and both magistrates and people, witli a common 
infatuation, were eager to deny the existence of danger 
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until it wps too late to guard against it. In the 
autumn, of 1629 a farther evil visited this unhappy 
country. The Spanish governor had granted a free 
passage to a German artriy, intended to oppose the 
French interest ui the duchy of Mantua. These 
.men, with the*briKal licentiousness which preemi¬ 
nently disgraced the mercenary soldiers of that age, 
inflicted all the miseries of war upon a friendly 
population. Blood, rapine, and fire marked their 
path; the inhabitants concealed t heir property, and 
abandoned their houses, but it was often in vain; 
their persecutors spread over the country, and if dis¬ 
covered they were compelled by torture to reveal their 
stores. And as the first of these locusts left nothing 
for those who followed, the latter often vented their 
wrath and disappointment upon those’poot people, 
whose only crime was having lost their all. Thus 
all who could fly, took shelter in the most retired for¬ 
tresses, and there endured extreme hardship, until the 
last of these ill-omened allies had disappeared. And 
such was the devastation, that the miseries of their 
temporary shelter were little worse than those en¬ 
dured after their return home*. 

Still further to increase the terrors of these troops, 
it was reported that they bore the plague along with 
them, from which indeed the German armies were 
said seldom to be entirely free. Superstition added 
to the general alarm. A comet appeared in 162S ; 
another in 1G30. Belief in the malign influence of 
these bodies was then general. Prophecies were 
current, said to be of ancient date, denouncing plague 
and famine in these years. It will be evident to the 
reader that no place could be better fitted to receive 
and nourish a pestilential disorder than Milan was at 
this time. Scarcity of food and want of cleanliness, 
inseparable from a poor and crowded population, and 

* The ‘ Promessi Sposi’ of Manzoni contains a most vivid and 
interesting picture of this portion of the history of Milan. 
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a summer of unusual heat, combined to„favour the 
reception of the enemy. In November, 1629, a 
soldier quartered at Chiavenna returned to his home 
at Milan. He was taken ill, removed to the hospital, 
and died ; and on examination ^tnesigns of plague 
were found on his body, and the'subsequent death of* 
all persons who had been under the same roof made 
it evident that the plague had gained entrance. But 
at first the progress of the disease was slot/, so slow 
that doubts were entertained whether it were really the 
plague ; and while the magistrates were dilatory and 
remiss in taking the usual precautions, the common 
people were especially unwilling to admit so unpalat¬ 
able and alarming a report. Hear of the sufferings, 
and disgust at the restrictions and discipline of an in¬ 
fected city, made them furious against all who warned 
them of their danger. The first physician in Milan, 
a man eminent for charity in the exercise of his pro¬ 
fession as well as skill, and therefo.e highly venerated 
even by the populace, was assaulted by a mob, and 
obliged to fly for his life, upon no other provocation 
than his belief in the reality of the disease. 

But unfortunately incredulity was of no avail to 
check its progress ; and at last the magistrates were 
compelled to place guards and barriers at the gates, 
and to exclude all persons and all articles comitig from 
suspected places. Not only the sick, but all .persons 
living in the same house with them, were removed to 
the lazaretto, or, if suilered to remain, were placed 
under the charge of an officer appointed to ensure 
their perfect seclusion. Those whose health was sus¬ 
pected were allowed to remain under similar, but 
somewhat lighter restraint. And having done what 
was possible in the way of precaution with little bene¬ 
fit, for the mortality increased fearfully, the authorities 
turned for help to St. Charles Borromeo, the late 
Archbishop of Milan, whose body, enclosed in a crys¬ 
tal shrine, formed the most precious treasure of the 
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cathedral. There was at least a prqpriety in apply¬ 
ing to him m preference to any other saint in the 
calendar; for his liberality, and intrepidity, and zeal 
in his pastoral duties were eminently displayed in 
1576, when Milan Mioured under the same calamity. 



It was determined therefore, with the permission 
of the church, to carry these relics in solemn pro¬ 
cession round the city, and to implore the continued 
patronage and intercession of the saint, who in life 
hid /ealously watched over the temporal as well as 
tile spiritual welfare of his people It was ordered 
that no expense be spared to increase the splendour 
of the rite, and testify due reverence to the h illowed 
icmains, and accordingly the streets thiough which 
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the pontp was to pass were cleared, ’and cleansed, 
and decked with tapestry and other ornaments, as if 
for a festival. The houses of the poor, and those 
which the pestilence had left untenanted, were fur¬ 
nished at the expense of the cityf or by the piety of 
some wealthy neighbour. Tho latter should rather 
have been left in their desolation, bare and mournful, 
to testify to the extent of the distress, and implore, 
more touchingly than words could do it,*the divine 
protection. The shrine was borne through the chief 
streets surrounded by the priesthood, the nobles, and 
the magistrates, barefoot, and in penitential dresses, 
and followed by a multitude: and for a moment all 
minds were abstracted from their own and the com¬ 
mon danger, to gaze upon the mitred skull, visible 
through it. 1 ? transparent covering, whose eyeless 
sockets and grinning jaws might rhuve seemed to 
mock the hopes so fondly and vainly entertained. 

The processing took place on June 3d : at its close 
the saint returned to his resting-place; and from that 
time forward the disease raged with redoubled fury, 
and the Milanese were reduced to despair. For eight 
days and nights, however, the shrine was deposited 
upon the high altar, surrounded by a concourse of 
votaries, beseeching help with tears and cries. The 
answer, our author says, was comprised in the number 
of the dying; and lest the interpretation should be 
doubtful, that number increased until 1800 perished 
daily. Strange infatuation ! where every man should 
have avoided his dearest friend as charged with death, 
to congregate thousands in supplication against an 
enemy, to whom in that very act they gave a more 
extensive and deadly power! 

The speedy burial of the dead is commonly one of 
the great difficulties in time of pestilence. Here it 
was little felt. There was a class of men called Mouatti, 
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professed attendants on the plague, and ever ready for, 
and • rejoicing in the most dangerous and disgusting 
services, ltipamonte speaks of them as a class well 
known lo every body, and passes in silence over the 
origin of the narnV and the nature of the reward 
which tempted, or the tie, whether hereditary or other, 
which bound them to so desperate a service: curious 
points on which we have failed to procure information 
elsewhere. • It was the duty of these men to convey 
the sick to the hospitals, and attend them there; to 
watch over those who remained at home, and to carry 
away the dead for interment. Strange and revolting 
were these funeral processions. They were preceded 
by two men with bells, who warned all persons to 
avoid the way, that the Monatti were at hand, death 
and pestilence in their train. Then cumfe eafts with 
the dead piled in disorder, many stripped even of 
their last covering, when it was such as to excite 
the cupidity of the yuffians in ehanje of them ; while 
the long hair of women trailing on the ground, and 
limbs and heads dangling over the sides, and answer¬ 
ing to the rough movements of the vehicle, and fallen 
bodies strewed along the ground*, presented a spec¬ 
tacle the more revolting ibr the grotesqueness that 
mingled with its horror. Meanwhile the Monatti sat 
carousing in the midst of death with indecent laughter 
and jest*, and exultation in the general calamity; 
indulging the avowed hope, that the mortality might 
never cease till the population of Milan was exter¬ 
minated, and the wealth of her palaces left unowned 
and undefended, to be appropriated by the plunderer 
at will. Necessary as these ministers were, their 

* Ripamonte, hook i. If the reader ran consult the original, he 
will see that the description ts not o'.eicharged. 'Hie Monatti, he 
continued, practic'd all sorts of insult towards living and dead, 
and dragged bodies along as rudely as a butcher drives his calves 
to the shambles. 
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presence added fresh miseries to those under which 
the city groaned. Reckless and desperate, hating 
others in proportion as they were loathed and despised, 
they were prepared for any crime that passion and in¬ 
terest might prompt. Their dub’ea'Jed them into all 
suspected houses, and at such a season every house 
lay open to suspicion. Every abode, every room 
therefore was exposed to their intrusion ; and robbery 
was the most frequent, but not the worst end to which 
these ill-omened visits were perverted. Other pro¬ 
fligates too assumed their dress and ensigns, and 
sometimes when the true and false Monatti met, strife 
and bloodshed added new horrors to the sick chamber 
or the dying bed. 

The general distress, as misery is ever prone to 
credulity, was in no small degree increased by the 
most absurd and wicked reports. 'It was supposed 
that foreign princes had generated, or, at all events, 
were maintaining, the plague, with the view of weak¬ 
ening the power of the state, and taking undisturbed 
possession of it, when reduced to a solitude. A belief 
was propagated, that persons were employed to 
besmear every thing likely to be touched with the 
most foul and pestilential compounds. The walls of 
houses, the fastenings ot doors, household implements, 
clothes, men’s persons, every tiling fit to spread the 
infection, nay, the.very standing corn in the fields, 
now ripe for the sickle, were thought to be poisoned 
by some unseen enemy. The belief originated in an 
unexplained appearance, the result most likely of 
some wanton joke, or malicious deception. On the 
morning of April 23d, the fronts of houses throughout 
the whole length of the city were observed by the 
earliest passengers to be marked with spots, appearing 
as if a sponge tilled with the matter of the plague-sores 
had been pressed against them. The whole popula¬ 
tion ere long was in a commotion, and poured out to 
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see this strange phenomenon; but this was before 
the fury of the pestilence, and the alarm created was 
forgotten, until revived by the increasing mortality. 
Then reports werq.circulated, and greedily received, 
that emissaries pf Vistile princes were diligently en¬ 
gaged in spreading infectious poison through the 
city; nay, that the powers of hell, as well as human 
principalities, were leagued against it, and that the 
devil had Taken a house in Milan, where his head¬ 
quarters were established, and the pestiferous unguents 
prepared and distributed. One inan related how, as 
he stood in front of the cathedral, he saw a chariot 
drawn by six white horses, and followed by a numerous 
attendance, in which a person sat, of princely de¬ 
meanour, though his dark and deep-burnt complexion, 
his floating hair, the tire of his eye, and flic threaten¬ 
ing expression Sf his lip, gave such an air to the 
countenance as ha had never beheld on mortal face. 
The stranger slopped hel'oie him, and hade him mount. 
He complied, and was carried to a house which ap¬ 
peared like many others; but on entering, he saw 
strange and wonderful tilings, in which majesty was 
mixed with honors, delight with fear. In one part 
thick flashing lightning dispelled the seeming night 
which reigned elsewhere: here a spectral senate held 
ils meetings; there vast empty chambers and gardens 
extended, and from the brow of a dimly-seen rock 
waters poured abundantly into a basin placed to re¬ 
ceive them ; and he narrated a variety of other prodi¬ 
gies. The tempter concluded by showing him vast 
treasures, and promising that they should be his own, 
and every wish be gratified, if he would how the knee 
to him and do his bidding. Hut the temptation was 
insufficient to overcome liis virtue, and he was sud¬ 
denly transported back to the spot whence he had 
been taken. The motive for concocting such tales 
is as evident as their extravagance: yet they roused 
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the populace to such fury, and such jealous suspicion, 
that maliy fell victims not to any imprudence, but to 
the commonest and most natural actions, which the 
prevailing frenzy interpreted into the dreadful crime 
of anointing. In sight of Rip'/nontc, from whom 
we derive this account, an old man past eighty, well 
known as a daily frequenter of the church of St. 
Antony, was seen, on rising from his knees, to wipe 
the bench oil which he meant to sit with the skirt of 
his cloak. Some women raised a cry, that the old 
man was anointing the seats. The church was more 
thronged than usual, for it was a festival day. The 
people ran together in an instant : the old man was 
dragged by the hair, beaten, and kicked; the only tiling 
that saved his life for an instant was the wish to carry 
him before die judges, and extort some knowledge of 
his accomplices. “ 1 saw him,'’ j.avs Ripamonte, 
“ dragged away thus, and never heard more of him. 
I think that he must have died on the instant. Those 
who were induced by pity to inquire of his charac¬ 
ter, reported that he was a good and honest man.” 

With the people ill this temper, accusations and 
convictions for a crime probably fictitious were riot 
wanting. The first victim was a person employed by 
the tiibunal of health to make the daily round of a 
district, and report the names of all who were ill. He 
was accused bv some women, who described his per¬ 
son, and swore th:£t they saw him from their windows 
daub the walls with some preparation. Being' put to 
the torture, he endured it with wonderful constancy 
until the fourth day, and thou, when the judges 
wearied by his firmness were about to release him, he 
made a sort of voluntary confession, and named one 
Mora, a barber, as the person who had given him the 
ointments. Other circumstances lie added, grossly 
false, as that the barber had given him at the same 
time a potion which took away all power of con- 
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fession, until he had undergone a certain process 
of torture! The house of Mora was found full of 
medical or chemical vessels and preparations, (it was 
then usual for barbers to practise surgery,) which he 
declared were intent as preservatives to be distri¬ 
buted among 4iis\riends. The physicians who in¬ 
spected them were of a different opinion, and de¬ 
clared them to be prepared for poisons; and on their 
report th# bather was put to the torture, where, after 
several times alternately confessing and recanting, he 
at length made full acknowledgment of his guilt, and 
of all the methods which he had employed. Others 
meanwhile were apprehended upon the same charge, 
and made similar confessions under the cogent argu¬ 
ments of the rack ; and all were put to death with 
circumstances of no common cruelty. JVloyi’s house 
was demolish^!, and a column built on the spot 
where it stood, with an inscription to commemorate 
his guilt. A soil, of madness seems to have been 
epidemic, and it is not improbable that some persons 
may hare been led to attempt the crime by the more 
force of imagination, as sometimes a murder of 
unusual horror seems to work upon minds morbidly 
susceptible of such impressions, till they believe them¬ 
selves irresistibly driven to commit the same offence. 
Some persons who vvi re taken within the lazaretto, 
with boxes and bottles, as if prepared to collect the 
putrid humour of the plague-boils, which was be¬ 
lieved to be the chief ingredient of these diabolical 
preparations, confessed their guilt, persisted in their 
confession under the severest tortures, and yet under 
the gallows asserted, that though they died willingly 
in expiation of other guilt, they were innocent in this 
point, even of the knowledge of unguents, or of the 
magical or diabolical practices which were said to be 
joined with them. One man who iay sick in the 
lazaretto, confessed that he had entered into a com- 
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pact with the <!e\il, and pointed out the 'pot where 
his poisons would he found? He died in ravins; mad¬ 
ness (nouncommon symptom in the disease), calling 
for the means of selt-destruction, and attempted to 
cut his tlnoat with a sharp piece oWfnumey. A woman 
also confessed, and named her daughter as an accom¬ 
plice: and the instruments ot infection were found 
in the possession of the latter, it added no small 
credit to these stories that lour men v. crest id to have 
been detected ill the palace at TUadiid, with medica¬ 
ments prepared for commtmic.ituii’' the plague, yet 
they escaped, and left no tiaee of their flight. This 
news came in a letter signed by the 1.inti’s own hand, 
addressed to the governor of the piovinte, and warn¬ 
ing him to he upon his gnatd. There is some justice 
in an oh-erv.itturn made In our author, that it seemed 
fated through the whole or this business that things 
doubtful and things certain should he intermitted, and 
mutually involve each other in oWurity. The total 
disappearance ot four men, detected in a crime of 
such moment, even in a royal police, where of all 
places their apprehension would appear to be certain, 
hears such an air of mystdieatioii'as tinows discredit on 
the whole storv : vet we cannot suppose the Spanish 
monarch a party to the practising of -a> mischievous 
a deeei) upon his own •ullbring subjects; and scarcely 
any other pei'-on would dare, or could he in("rested, 
to get up a trick so-dangerous, and appaieutly so un¬ 
profitable, to tl e contrivers and actois in it. But the 
people, blinded by their fears, saw neither improba¬ 
bility, nor inconsistency in these stoiies. Bipamonte, 
evidently Inn self a sceptic, piolesses that an author 
was not hoe to canvass this subject unreservedly, so 
obstinately was the hr lief fived both in the higher 
and lower classes, who maintained this breath of tu¬ 
mour as devotedly as they clung to their homes and 
altars, and all that they held most sacred. 
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The Italians, owing perhaps to the common use of 
poisons among them, seem readily to have admitted 
such reports. When the plague broke out at Naples 
iu IGoG, it was sakl to have been introduced by the 
Spaniards, vvho»sul\irned people to scatter poisoned 
dust in the streets. This was one of the methods 
which the Milanese anoiuteis were reported to use. 
Tadini, 01 ^ of the most eminent physicians then and 
there practising, who wrote an account of the plague', 
says that he knew two young women, who on cross¬ 
ing themselves with holy water on coming out of 
church observed that a clammy powder remained on 
their clothes and persons, wherever the sacred sign 
had been made. Returning home thev were seized 
witli giddiness, and died within two days. Tips seems 
a strong case, jet it may he doubted whether they 
died of the plague, or of imagination, for no marks 
of the disease appeated on their bodies. Their mother, 
and those who had waited on them, perished in the 
same unaccountable way. 

Through the whole of this trying season Cardinal 
Fiedeiick Uorromeo,* the Arch bishop of Milan, dis¬ 
tinguished himself by an unceasing zeal iu the cause 
of religion and charity. The ample revenues of his 
dignity, at all times liberally dispersed among those 
who needed assistance, were now devoted to the sup¬ 
port of* the lazarettos ; and his private resources 
were increased by the zeal of the rich, who placed 
large sums of money at his disposal, confident that 
in his hands they would be most beneficially and 
discreetly employed. One remarkable instance of 
generosity is recorded. Two countrymen requested 
and obtained admission to the cardinal. “ We aie 
two brothers,” they said, “husbandmen, whom our 
father left in possession of a small farm: we have 
brought here 2000 gold pieces, winch hard labour 
and economy have enabled us to accumulate, and now 
*■ Uus’inv e Giomale succc.-ol delta Gran Feale. Milan, IU4S, 
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lay them at your feet, to be disposed to such charita¬ 
ble uses as shall appear best to you.” No less pro¬ 
digal of his personal safety than of his wealth, this 
excellent prelate declared that he wjmld never quit the 
city so long as the plague lasted!; add he kept his 
word, notwithstanding the earnest and importunate 
solicitations of many who set a higher value on his 
life than he hitnself did. He visited thet hospitals, 
the poor, gave free access to every person, however 
humble, who wished to see him, and directed his 
especial attention to requiring from the parochial 
clergy a strict discharge of their duties in this trying 
season, when the ministration of spiritual assistance to 
tlie sick and dying was esteemed more hazardous than 
mounting; a breach, or storming a battery. And it is 
just to observe that both the parochial,,and conventual 
clergv displayed a noble zeal in encountering’ danger 
anil labour, not only up to, but.-beyond the strict 
letter of their duty. They regulated the lazarettos 
and preserved such order as could be maintained in 
such establishments, and attended to the bodily and 
mental wants of their patients, hopeless of preserving 
their own life through the dangers to which they were 
exposed, and therefore undeterred by danger when 
good was to be done. On the contrary, none of the 
physicians would enter the hospitals. The tribunal 
of health and the municipal authorities requested the 
college of that iaculty to depute some members of 
their body to perform that duty: it was answered, 
that they would send members who should go as tar 
as the walls, keeping however outside the ditch sur¬ 
rounding the establishment, and there do what they 
could to help the sick, but that ho one would consent 
to enter those roofs to his certain destruction. They 
tried in \aiu to bribe men to this service, and were 
obliged to seek physicians in France and Germany. 

liipumoute possessed ;\ breviary which had been 
the cardinal’s, which contained many manuscript 
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observations made by him during; the progress of the 
plague. They contain among several curious anee 
dotes the following observations on the reports pre¬ 
valent concerning anointers : “ Truth and falsehood 
are readily interyiix\d, and with respect to this facti¬ 
tious plague many tilings are said of which you may 
readily believe a part, and as readily disprove others: 
and thus I admit some of those stories; others may, 
f think, be rejected. 'I bis I do not hesitate to affirm, 
that many have thought they could acquit themselves 
of negligence in exposing themselves to infection, by 
asserting that the plague which they have themselves 
caught, has been the uoik of anointers.” 

The practices which, whether falsely or trillv, were 
said to exist, are these. Men begged through the city, 
ollcring pohoned papers under the apfieartince of 
petitions. The'earth and its productions, eatables, 
money given in eliurity, were poisoned. The fasten¬ 
ings of doors, as 'being necessary v handled, were 
special objects of attack ; as were also the basins of 
holy water placed in churches. Poles were used to 
anoint what was out pf reach, and bellows to scatter 
poisoned dust. “These and other things which were 
loudly proclaimed, 1 neither believe entirely,” says the 
cardinal, “ nor yet think them reported entirely with¬ 
out foundation.” Oil the whole, without believing 
that theSe crimes were committed either at the insti¬ 
gation of foreign princes, or in virtue of an express 
compact with the devil, the cardinal seems decidedly 
to incline to the conclusion, that the pestilence was 
spread, if not originated by artificial means: and to 
refer the guilt to soldiers (and the mercenaries of that 
day were men capable of any enormities), and other 
men of broken fortunes, who hoped to enrich them¬ 
selves by plunder amid the general confusion, dismay, 
and death. Before we quit this subject, it is due to 
his reputation to state that he, and he alone, strongly 
disapproved of the procession with the body of St, 
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Charles Rorromeo, as furnishing the best opportunity 
to auointcrs, if such villains there were, and at all 
events of ensuring an increase of the disorder; since 
among such a multitude many persons were sure to 
hear about them the seeds of infoMiou. 

Towards the end of September, the disease began 
to abate ; and its decline was signalized by as impu¬ 
dent a fraud as has ever been practised, even in those 
earlier times when the power of the cliulth and the 
blindness of the people were most remaiKable. At¬ 
tached to the Dominican convent there was a church 
of high reputation, dedicated to the Virgin, in gratitude 
for her signal kmdne-s towards the city of Milan. On 
the night of September 22d, the monks were col¬ 
lected, waiting for the matin service, when suddenly 
their several occupations of praying or sleeping were 
interrupted by ilie sound of the chinch bells. It soon 
appeared that they were rung miraculously, without 
touch of mortal fingers T . Some manifested wonder, 
others fear, according to their dilfcrent tempers, hut 
all were at a loss to evphin the prodigy, until a voice 
too awful to be human was he art! to say, *• Mother, l 
will take pity upon my people.' 1 Thu interpretation 
of the miracle then was evident: the Yiigiu had 
sought and obtained from her Son the remission of 
the plegue, and the next morning the oil which fed 
the lamp suspended before her image was b-und to 
possess a miraculous healing virtue, and was dis¬ 
tributed drop by drop to all c'asses, who crowded, 
high and low, to receive it; not, we may presume, 
without a handsome tribute of giatitude to the pro¬ 
tectress herself, and to her servants the Dominicans. 
Ripamontc, cautious of expressing a doubt concerning 
the Himmlers, breathes not a syllable from which a 
want of faith in this miracle can even be inferred: 
the church was the church of the Inquisition, and it 

•' Hipamonte docs not tell us whether any body « cut up into the 
belfiy to ascertain this. 
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was from the -Dominican monks that the officers of 
that institution were chosen. The number of deaths, 
however, began to diminish about or somewhat ear¬ 
lier than thin time, and grew smaller and smaller as 
the autumn advundid : and by the close of the year 
Milan was tielivftvdVrom this dreadful scourge. 

The number who died in these few months was 
registered at 110,000, but this is supposed to have 
been below* the mark, because many persons were 
privately buried by their friends, to avoid introducing 
the Monalti into their houses. 

Tile extravagant credulity of the Milanese, and the 
fury and crimes which sprung irom that credulity, 
may be partially excused on the ground that in that 
age even learned men believed in the possibility 
of exciting pestilence by means half-modieaJ, half- 
magical, and tln^t evil spirits exercised a malign in¬ 
fluence over the air, and interfered visibly in diffusing 
the evil. More tlnm thirty years later, the Jesuit 
Ixireher, a man of various and extetisive knowledge, 
but of a mystic temper, and a linn believer in the 
power of magic and ocx-ult iiiilucnces, speaks of tins 
plague as produced by the arts of evil men. Nor 
does iie want authorities to stienglhcu his belief, 
among whom we may mention Theophrastus, who 
speaks of a terrible plague produced by poisoners ill 
ids own gillie, and gives the receipt for the pcstileious 
mixture, the ingredients of which are the putiid 
bodies ot men deceased of the plague, and the bones, 
marrow, and poison of angry toads, approximating 
lieaily to the receipt given bv Kipamonte. To prove 
that demons may act as the ministers of God’s wrath 
to scatter the seeds of pestilence, he quotes Gregory 
of Nyssu, a lather of the church in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, who relates in his life ol St. Gregory Tiiamna- 
lurgus (the wonder-worker), that ill a eityol Greece, 
the people being collected in the theatre were much 
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inconvenienced for want of room add ^nade loud 
complaints, on which the evil spirit was to reply that 
there should soon be room enough in the city. And 
before the audience dispersed, so fierce a pestilence 
broke out among them, that in bifkf space a populous 
city was changed into a desert. Here the drift of the 
story is evident—it was a warning against theatrical 
amusements, which the Christians abhorred not only 
as profane, but as idolatrous, and a proof eft'' the power 
of the devil over those who frequented them. The 
Pythagorean philosophers maintained similar doc¬ 
trines as to ihe agency of spirits. Apollonius of 
Tyana, being at Ephesus during a pestilence, ob¬ 
served a demon under the habit of a lisberman busily 
employed in spreading the infection. He commanded 
that tin? fisllermar. should be stoned, and immediately 
the plague ceased. Similar stories ate told of Pytha¬ 
goras by lambliehus. And tin; monkish writers 
helped mainly to i encourage a belief of the inter¬ 
ference of the devil in human affairs, by the many 
legends in which the spiritual adversary was intro¬ 
duced, to his own discomfiting and to the glory' of 
some favourite saint. 

It may reasonably be hoped, almost as much from 
the improved sanitary legulations and increased 
cleanliness of our cities, as from the progress of medi¬ 
cal science, that no future pestilence will inflict upon 
Europe sufferings equal to those which have been 
described, and which arc still to follow. To enable 
us, however, better to appreciate the value of this hope, 
we may refer shortly to tile condition of that science 
about the period of which we have been speaking. 
The structure of the body, and the properties of 
minerals, were for the most part unknown even to 
the best Greek and Latin physicians; and though 
anatomy had made considerable progress at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century, pharmacy had 
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made little or none. The regular physicians were 
educated ift the schools of universities, where they 
imbibed that profound respect for the authority of the 
ancients which characterized the universities of that 
day, and that lo« of exclusive privilege which has 
been charged upon'univcrsities in general. Brought 
up in the fear of Hippocrates and Galen, they re¬ 
ceived their sayings as oracular, and would probably 
rather hay? let a patient die, secundum, artem, than 
have employed remedies unsanctioned by their au¬ 
thority. Chemistry meanwhile had made some pro¬ 
gress, and in seeking the philosopher's stone, many 
valuable properties of minerals had been discovered: 
but the discreditable character of the alchemists, and 
professional jealousy and prejudice, combined to ren¬ 
der those persons, who from their kncpvlejlge and 
their reputation might best have availed themselves 
of the remedies thus presented, unwilling to profit, or 
to let others profit’Jiy discoveries made in so irregular 
a manner. The effect of this ill-judged adherence to 
tile wisdom of antiquity was not of course to stifle the 
powerful preparations employed by Paracelsus, Van 
llehnont, and others,*imt to throw them exclusively 
into the hands of another party. Hence arose the 
contending sects of Galcnists and chemists, the for¬ 
mer employing none hut vegetable productions, the 
latter ridiculing the Galenical pharmacy as cumbrous 
and inellectual, and placmg their dependence on the 
newly-discovered properties of mercury, antimony, 
sulphur, and other metals and earths. It was pro¬ 
bably very much owing- to this schism that the 
practice of medicine was so much infested by quacks 
towards the close of the sixteenth and early in the 
seventeenth century, move so perhaps than at any 
other peliod. The teal power of the remedies dis¬ 
c-aided by the most influential professors of the healing 
yit t-Ould nut be hidden, and might easily be evag- 
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geratcd; and hence arose a vast multitude of empirics, 
each with his elixir vita*, or some infallible medicine 
or other, which \ended under a lofty name, and with 
the pretence of deep science, gained ready hold upon 
the credulity of the ignorant and.* he simple. 

“lie 'i a rare physician, do hmivri"lif. 

An ew client Ihiracelsinn, and has done 
Shange cures with mmer.il physic. He deals all 
\\ ill) spirits—he. lie will not I ear a vvnjrd 
Of (lalen, or lus tedious ice.pesV 

Such was the state of medicine in England at this 
period: of its state in Italy we are not qualified to 
speak; but, front an instance presently to he ([noted, 
it would spent to have been no more advanced than 
it was in England. And as there was no disease for 
which moilsy could not purchase some infallible 
remedy, so the plague, as the object‘-of most general 
apprehension, was best of all suited for the impostures 
of those, who* e treasury was the credulity of other 
people. A reference to any collection of tracts upon 
this subject, published before or during (he year KiO'fi, 
will satisfy tile leader on the - head: the examples* 
which lo!low have occurred (luring a very cursory 
examination of one or two volumes, front which they 
might easily have been multi],Led. Yt e find in ‘ \ 
Toy lull. 1 evvell., .first made and published in the Ita¬ 
lian lung, by the famous and learned Knight and 
Doctor M. I.eonatdo Kiotuvemie,’ such receipts as 
this: “Of El'xir \ it as end ho'-’ to make it, and oi his 
great \ ertuex.” It consists of foil) inpiedieiits, such 
as ginger, juniper, sage, rose-leaves, aloes, figs, rai¬ 
sins, honey, &c., an equal quantity of each. This if 
it did no good, could perhaps do little harm; hut 
when il is piofessed that if any me if in time of pes- 
td-jnec, il I,, impossible he should he iutcctul, the 
* Alchemist, act e. scene 1. 
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deceit become? a source of serious evil. Another 
is worse, Aid joins blasphemy to impudence. “A 
great and miraculous secret to help the pestilence, 
with great ease and in a short time; a remedy and 
secret revealed of fciod miraculously When a man 
hath a pestilent^oro, let there be made a hole in the 
eaith, and there let him be buryed all saving the 
neck and head, and there let him stand xii or \iiii 
houre.s atul he shall be holpen, and then take him 
forth: and mervcyl not that l write this medicine, 
because the earth is our innMier, and that which pu- 
rifieth all things, ns \ve see by experience that the 
earth taketh I'mth all spots in doth, it susteineth and 
maketli flesh tender if we bury it v or vi hours in 
(lie earth.” Or “ the water of the sea hath a mar¬ 
vellous remedy in it against the postilevce,.ii they 
wash them tlieymi iiii or v homes togither, or if 
need require let him stand x or xii lioures therein.” 
Truly a man would-be well “ liolpen” by such reme¬ 
dies : \et this Fioraventi, a ISologiA'se physician and 
alchemist of the sixteenth century, enjoyed consider¬ 
able reputation among his contemporaries. The 
cl.omi'-ls of course won:* not sparing m their censures 
of their adversaries the (alienists, and the ingenious 
am! industrious iatroehemist. Dr. (ieorge Thomson, 
makes the following observations, in which the reader 
may be inclined partly to join: ‘‘These, especially 
if they can but surreptitiously get some chymical 
medicines from us, will, at a hazard, try vvliat u dry 
• nine of gums will do, a costly pomander, a com¬ 
position of figs, rue, and walnuts (a nihil medicine 
to trust to if all were known), Mathias’ plague water, 
or aqua cpidemiea (l wonder they (oigat St. Luke's 
water for mere credit'ssike), an ilectoary of London 
treacle and wood-sorrel (I am persuaded a leg of veal 
and green-sauce is far heller), bolc-arnieniac (no whit 
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better than tobacco-clay, except that-tis dearer and 
farther fetched). If these avail not, if they light 
upon rich families (let the poor shift for themselves), 
they will provide for them (taking u share with them) 
pearls, hyacinth-stone prepare^' 1 (after their gross 
way), bezoar-stone of the east, unicorn's horn (equi¬ 
valent to hartshorn), lignum aloes—strange they 
omitted gold, but that I l>elicve they mean to put 
into their own purse*.” The ridicule in not unde¬ 
served, when we find such articles as crab’s eyes, 
julap of violets, oil of amber, confection of hyacinth, 
and other preparations of precious stones in the 
materia mediea of the day. Dr. Thomson, however, 
has his own ‘ Ternion of effectual Chymical Reme¬ 
dies,’ with which “ noble chymical preparations if any 
desire to b^ accommodated in this sad time of con¬ 
tagion, let them repair to the place cf his abode with¬ 
out Aldgate, nigh the Rlew-Boare Inn.” Spirit of 
salt and oil of sulphur appear to. have been favourite 
remedies with this class of practitioners. 

The greatest, and last plague which has appeared 
in London, first showed itself in Westminster towards 
the end of the year 1(>61. In December a three 
months’ frost set in, which stopped its progicss, but 
with the spring it returned, though douhtlully, and 
continued through May and June with more or less 
severity. At the beginning of August it in with 
tar greater violence,' and was at its IHglit about the 
beginning of September, when more than twelve 
thousand persons died weekly. Having' reached this 
height, it began to decrease. Uy the beginning of 
November the city began to wear a more healthy as¬ 
pect; and in December, people were crowding back 

* lx>iinologi:i: a consolatory adiire and some brief observations 
<oncoming the mc-ent ail. J5y (.coice Thomson. I'r, of I’lw'-u.k, 
1605. 
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again as fust as they before had crowded out*. The 
total number of deaths is thus given :— 


Within the City of Loudon . . 

. 98.87 

In Westminster. 

. 8403 

Parishes witl/mt the W alls . 

. 28888 

Neighbourhood, including Marknev, | 

Islington, Lambeth, Kotherhilhe, 

> 21420 

&c., in all 12 parishes . . . J 

• 

08398 


Enough has been already said of the general ap¬ 
pearance and course of such disorders. Instead there¬ 
fore of another connected narrative, we shall only 
extract some of the most remarkable incidents and re¬ 
flections to be found in Defoe’s and Pepys's journals. 

“ The face of London was now indeed Strangely 
altered, I meats the whole mass of buildings, city, 
liberties, suburbs^ Westminster, Southwark, and 
altogether; for as* to the particular part called the 
city, or within the walls, that was not yet much in¬ 
fected ; but in the whole, the face of tilings, I say, 
was much altered : .wrrovv and sadness sat upon 
every face, and though some part were not over¬ 
whelmed, yet all looked deeply concerned; and as 
we saw it apparently coming on, so every one looked 
on himself and his family as in the utmost danger : 
were it* possible to represent those times exactly to 
those that did not see them, and give the reader due 
ideas of the horror that every where presented itself, 
it must make just impressions upon their minds, and 
till them with surprise. London might well he said 
to be all in tears: the mourners did not go about the 
streets indeed, for nobody put on black, or made a 
lormal dress of mourning lor their nearest friends ; 

* I.oimologia, or an Historical account of the Plague in Lon¬ 
don. 13y JSaili, Ilodges, M.L). 
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but the voice of mourning was truly -heard in the 
streets; the shrieks of women and children ,at the 
windows and doors of their houses, where their near¬ 
est relations were perhaps dying, or just dead, were 
so frequent to be heard as we t'rssed the streets, 
that it was enough to pierce the stoutest heart in the 
world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were 
seen almost in every home, especially in the first 
part of the visitation, for towards the latter end, men’s 
hearts were hardened, and death was always so much 
before their eves, that they did not so much concern 
themselves for the loss of their friends, expecting 
that they themselves should be summoned the next 
hour 1 *.” 

“ At the beginning of this surprising time, while the 
fears of the people were voting, they were increased 
strangely by several odd accidents, which put altoge¬ 
ther, it unsteady a wonder the whole body of the peo¬ 
ple did not rise as one man, and abandon their dwell¬ 
ings, leaving the place as a space of ground, designed 
by Heaven lor an Akeldama, doomed to be destroyed 
from the face of (he earth, and that all that would be 
found in it would perish with it! 1 I shall name hut a 
few of these things ; hut sure they were so many, and 
so many wizards and cunning people propagating 
them, that 1 have often wondered there was any 
(women especially) left behind. 

‘‘In the first place, a blazing star or comet ap¬ 
peared tor several mouths belore the plague, as there 
did, the year alter, another, a little belore the file; the 
old women, and the phlegmatic hypochondriacal part 
of the other sex, whom 1 could almost call old women 
too, remarked, especially afterwards, though not till 
both those judgments were over, that those two comets 
passed diiectly over the city, and that so veiy near 
the houses, (hat it was plain they imported something 
* Dsioc, p. 24, 25. 
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peculiar to the city alone, that the comet before the 
pestilence was ot a hunt, dull, languid coloui, and its 
motion veiy heavy, solemn, and slow, hut that the 
comet before the fire was bright and spaiklmg , 01 , 
as olhus said, ^am ng, and its motion «wdt aud 
film us, and that accordingly one foietold a heavy 
judgment, slow but stveie, tcirible and fti_>litful, as 
was the plague. But the otliei foietold a stroke, 
sudden, swil’t, and ficiy, as was the coiiflugiation , 
n n, so putitular some people weie, that as they 
looked upon tliatcomet pittedn g the fue, they innued 
that tlics not only saw it pass swiftly and tieicely, 
and could peiceive the motion with then ese, but eveu 
they heaid it, that it made a mslnng mighty noise, 
tune and teinble, though at a distance, and but just 
puceivable. 



M 1 il 11 <oi n moritim cf th jlu mi ini (flrnlon Tt h piespnN 
U < a f <a l in 1 1 < ntr , u I ti < two < hi t , on on < i h si 1 th it 

< » tl 1 1 si ut mir (Iom ii i si l i t ijintitorv Ontli >ilt i side 
H c < l> is r | i t l n 1 it will i \ 1 1 lit i t w in 1 n'k” u t) 

1 tin s 11 1 1 iiei, un l is 1 ill 1 1 im lefts t s|i s j si | t s« l 1 y 
tht waves, i n m drmt i tm, t witleicd tiec lit ttl rjjtnt, with * 
in m on h i It lit m rsi of this t iii)us*n te t h lisltiv ol 
which, vtl m ml It vloni it was stink is we btluvt unknown is 
given n j 1 ) j 1 So 1 c i musics f 

•‘I saw both these stais, and I must confess, had 
hid so much of the common notion of such things m 
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my head, that I was apt to look upon Them as the 
forerunners and warnings of God’s judgments, and 
especially, when the plague had followed the first, I 
jet saw another of the like kind.yl could not but say, 
God had not yet sufficiently scourged the city. 

“ The apprehensions of the people were likewise 
strangely increased by the error of the times, in which 
1 think the people, from what principle J cannot 
imagine, were more addicted to prophecies and astro¬ 
logical conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales, than 
ever they were before or since. Whether this unhappy 
temper was originally raised by the lollies of some 
people who got money by it, that is to say, by print¬ 
ing predictions and prognostications, 1 know not: 
lmt ccvtaiij, it is, books frightened them terribly, such 
as Lily’s Almanac, (iadtmrj’s Astrological Predictions, 
Poor Robin’s Almanac, and the like; also several 
pretended religious books, one entitled, ‘Come out of 
her, my people, lest ve be partaker of her Plagues 
another called, ‘ Fair Warning;’ another, ‘Britain’s 
Remembrancer,’ and many such; all or most part of 
which foretold, directly or covertly, the ruin of the 
city. Nay, some were so enthusiastically hold as to 
run about the streets with their oral predictions, pre¬ 
tending they were sent to preach to the city ; and one 
in particular, who, like Jonah to Nineveh, cried in the 
streets, ‘Yet forty days, and London shall be de¬ 
stroyed.’ I will not be positive whether he said ‘yet 
forty days,’ or ‘ yet a few days*.’ Another ran about 
naked, except a pair of drawers about his waist, cry- 

* This is a lemafkablo instance of that air of minute attention 
to fidelity, which gives such a remat Kable air of reality even to 
those wmlw of Defoe which are altogether fictitious. Though 
aware that the history of the plague is not to he taken as the 
record of hk own adventures during it, it is hardly possible not to 
heliexe that he had been a hearer of the denunciation^ which ho 
i» so careful not to iq>ort inaccurately. 
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ing day and night, like a man that Josephus men¬ 
tions, who cried, ‘ Woe to Jerusalem !’ a little before 
the destruction of that city. So this poor naked crea¬ 
ture cried, ‘ O! the* great and the dreadtul God !’ 
and said no mofe, hut repeated tho«e words con¬ 
tinually, with a voice and countenance full of horror, a 
swift pace, and nobody could ever find him to stop, 
or rest, or t-*ke any sustenance, at least that I could 
hear of. 1 met this poor creature se\eral times in 
the streets, and would have spoken to him, hut he 
would not enter into speech with me, or any one else, 
but kept on his dismal cries continually. These things 
terrified the people to the last degree ; and especially 
when two or three times, as I have mentioned already, 
they found one or two in tile bills dead of the plague 
at St. Giles's*.” , 

Pre\s. June?—“The hottest day that ever f felt in 
my life. Tins day, i\uch against my will, I did see in 
Drury-lane two or three homes marked with a red cross 
upon the doors, and ‘Lord have mercy upon us’ writ 
there, which vvas a sad sight to me, being the first of 
that kind that to my remembrance 1 ever saw.” 

June 17—“ It struck me very deep this afternoon, 
going with a hackney-coach down Holborn, from the 
Lord Treasurer’s: the coachman 1 found to drive 
easily and easily, at last stood still, and came Sown 
hardly aide to stand, and told me he was suddenly 
struck very sick, and almost blind, lie could not see: 
so I light, and went into another coach with a sad 
heait for the poor man, and for myself also, lest he 
should have been struck with the plague.” 

Defou. “ I went all the first part of the time 
freely about the streets, though not so freely as to run 
myself into apparent danger, escept when they dug 
the great pit in the church-yard of our parish oi Aid* 
* Defoe, p. 2S, J2. 
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gale. A terrible pit it was, and I could hot resist my 
curiosity to go and see it; as near as L may judge, it 
was about forty feet in length, and about fifteen or 
sixteen feet broad ; and at the liye T first looked at it, 
about nine feet deep: but it waft said they dug it near 
twenty feet deep afterwards, in one part of it, till they 
could go no deeper for the water; for they had, it 
seems, dug several large pits before this j, for though 
the plague was long - a coming to our parish, yet 
when it did come, there was no parish in or about 
London where it raged with such violence as in the 
parishes of Aldgate and Whitechapel. 

“ It was about the 10th of September that my cu¬ 
riosity led, or rather drove me to go and see this pit 
again, when there had been near four hundred people 
buried in it; and 1 was not content to see it in the 
day time, as 1 had done before, for then there would 
have been nothing to have seen^int the loose earth; 
for all the bodies,!hat were thrown in were immediately 
covered with earth by those they called the buriers, 
which at other times were called bearers ; but I re¬ 
solved to go in the night, andb.ee some ot them thrown 
in. There was a strict order to prevent people coming 
to those pits, and that was only to prevent infection ; 
lmt after sometime that order was more necessary,for 
people that were infected, and near their end, and deli¬ 
rious also, would run to those pits wrapt in' blankets, 
or rugs, and throw themselves in, and, as they said, 
bury themselves. 1 got admittance into the church¬ 
yard by being acquainted w ith, the sexton who at¬ 
tended, who, though he did not refuse me at ail, yet 
earnestly persuaded me not to go; telling me very 
seriously, for lie was a good religious and sensible 
man, that it was indeed their business and duty to 
venture and to run all hazards, and that in it they 
might hope to be preserved; but that i had no ap- 
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parent will in it -hut my own curiosity, which, he Raid, 
lie believed I would not pretend wassuilicieut to justify 
my running; that hazard. I told him I had beeu 
pressed in my mind to go, and that perhaps it might 
be an instructing sijj'ht, and one that would not be 
without its uses. ‘ Nay,’ said the good man, ‘if you 
will venture upon that seme, name of God go in, for, 
depend upon it, it will be a seimon to you, it may be 
the best youster heard in your life. It is a speaking- 
sight,’ said he, ‘and has a voice with it, and a loud 
one, to call us all to repentance and with that he 
opened the door, and said, ‘(Jo it you will.' 

“ Ills discourse had shocked my resolution a little, 
and 1 stood wavering fora good while, but just at that 
interval f saw two links come over from the end of the 
]\1inories,nnd heard the bellman, and then Appeared a 
dead-cart, as they Called it, coming over the streets, so 1 
could no longer resist my desne of seeing it, and went 

in.It had in it Sixteen or seventeen bodies, some 

were v.iapt up m linen shotts, some in rugs, some 
little other than naked, or so loose that what covering 
tliev had fell trom them in the shooting out of the cart, 
and they fell quite naked amongst the rest; but the 
mailer w-as not much to them, nor the indecency to 
any one else, seeing they were all dead, and wete to 
lie huddled together into the common giave of man¬ 
kind, as we may call it, for here was no difference 
made,but poor and rich went together; tin re was no 
other way of burials, neither was it possible there 
should, for colons were not to be had for the prodi¬ 
gious nutnbeis that fell in such a calamity as tins. 

“ It was repotted, by way of scandal upon the lm- 
riers, that if any corpse was delivered to them. d< cently 
wound up, as we called it then, in a winding sheet, 
tied over the bead and feet, which some did, and which 
was generally of good linen—1 say it was reported 
that the liuiiers were so wicked os to strip them in the 
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cart, and carry them quite naked to the ground; but 
as I cannot credit any thing so vile among Christians, 
and at a time so filled with terrors as that was, I can 
only relate it, and leave it undetermined. 

“ Innumerable stories also wOit about of the cruel 
behaviour and practice of nurses who attended the 
sick, and of their hastening on the fate of those they 
attended in their sickness”... .It is to be observed, 
that the women were in all this calamity the most rash, 
fearless, and desperate creatures, and as there were 
vast numbers that went about as nurses to tend those 
that were sick, they committed a great many petty 
thieveries in the houses where they were employed, and 
some of them were publicly whipped for it, when per¬ 
haps they ought rather to have been hanged for ex¬ 
amples, f>r numbers of houses were robbed on these 
occasions ; till at length the parish officers were sent to 
recommend nurses to the sick, and always took an 
account of who il was they sent.'so as that they might 
call them to account, if the house had been abused 
where they were placed. But these robberies extended 
chiefly to wearing clothes, linen, and what rings or 
money they could come at, when the person died who 
was under their care, but not to a general plunder of 
the houses; and I could give you an account of one 
of t,hese nurses, who, several years alter, being on her 
death-bed, confessed with the utmost horror the rob¬ 
beries she had committed at the time of her being a 
nurse, and by which she had enriched herself to a 
great degree; but as for murders, I do not find that 
there ever was any proof of the facts, in the manner 
as it has been reported, except as above. They did 
tell me indeed of a nurse in one place that laid a wet 
doth on the face of a dying patient whom she tended, 
and so put an end to his lite. who was just expiring 
before; and another that smothered a young woman 
* V. 76, 83. 
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she was looking to when she was in a fainting fit, and 
would have come to herself; some that killed them 
by giving them one thing, some another, and some 
starved them by giving them nothing at all. But 
these stories had tvvft marks of suspicion that always 
attended them, *which caused me always to slight 
them, and to look upon them as mere stories that 
people continually flighted each other with. That, 
wherever it*vvas that we heard it, they aUva_\s placed 
the scene at the further end of the town, opposite or 
most remote from where you were to hear it. In the 
next place, of whatsoever part you heard the story, the 
particulars were always the same, especially that of 
laying a wet double clout oil a dying mail’s face, and 
that of smothering a young gentlewoman, so that it 
was apparent, at least to my judgment,* that there 
was more of tale*fhan of truth in those things*.” 

“ I had some little obligations upon me to go to my 
brother’s house, whiVh was in Coleman-street parish, 
and winch lie lmd left to mv care, alid i went at first 
every day, but afterwards only once or twice a week. 

” In these walks L had many dismal scenes before 
my eyes; as particularly of persons falling dead in the 
streets, terrible shrieks and sereeeliings of women, 
who in their agonies would throw open their chamber 
windows, and cry out in a dismal surprising imynier. 
It is impossible to describe tile variety of postures in 
which the passions of the poor people would express 
themselves. 

“ Passing through Toketihouse-yard, in Lothbiirv, 
of a sudden a casement violently opened just over my 
head, and a woman gave three (rightful screeches, and 
then cried, ‘ Oh! death, death, death !' in a most 
inimitable tone, and which struck me with liotror and 
a dullness in my very blood. There was nobody to 
be seen in the whole street, neither did any other w in- 
* 1*. 110, ltd 
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tlow open, for people had no-curiosity, now in any 
case; nor could any body help one another; so 1 
went on to pass into Bell-alley. 

‘‘ .1 ust in Bell-alley, on the right hand of the passage, 
there was a more terrible erv than that, though it was 
not so directed out at the window, but the whole fa¬ 
mily was in a terrible fright, and I could hear women 
and children run screaming about the rooms like 
distracted, when a garret-window opened, and some¬ 
body from a window the other side the alley called 
and asked, ‘ What is the matter.’ Upon which, from 
the first window it was answered, ‘ () Lord! my old 
master has hanged himself.’ The other asked again, 
‘ Is he quite dead?' and the first answered, ‘Ay, ay, 
dead and cold.’ ’This person was a merchant and a 
deputf-alo’erman, and very rich. I care not to men¬ 
tion his name, though 1 knew his niime too, but that 
would be a hardship to the family, which is now flou¬ 
rishing again. 

“ But this is but one. It is scarce credible what 
dreadful cases happened in particular families every 
day : people in the rage of tjie distemper, or in tiie 
torment of their swellings, which was indeed intoler¬ 
able, ruuninir out of their own government, raving and 
distracted, and oftentimes laving violent hands upon 
themselves, tin-owing themselves out at their windows, 
shooting themselves, iK'c.; mothers murdet-iug their 
own children in their lunacy; some dying of mere 
grief, as a passion ; some ofmeie bight and surprise, 
without any infection at all; others flighted into 
idiotism and foolish distractions ; some into despair 
and lunacy ; others into melancholy madness. 

“ The pain of the swelling was in particular v cry vio¬ 
lent, and to some intolerable ; the physicians and sur¬ 
geons may be said to have tortured many poor crea¬ 
tures, even to death. The swellings in some grew 
hard, and they applied violent drawing plasters or 
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poultices to break them; and if these did not do, they 
cut and scarified them in a terrible manner. In some 
those swellings were made hard, partly by the force of 
the distemper, and partly by their being too violently 
drawn, and were so* hard that no instrument could 
cut them; and tfien they burnt them with caustics, so 
that many died raving mad with the torment, and 
some in the very operation. In these distresses, some 
for want of help to hold them down in their beds, or 
to look to them, laid hands upon themselves as above; 
some broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and 
would run directly down to the river, if they were 
not stopped by the watchmen or other officers, and 
plunge themselves into the water, wherever they found 
it*.” 

•‘One of the worst days we had in the vthofe time, 
as I thought, w&s in the beginning of September, 
when indeed good people were beginning to think that 
(iod was resolved u'make a full end of the people in 
this miserable city. This was at that time when the 
plague was fully come into the eastern parishes. The 
parish of Aldgate, if J t inay give my opinion, buried 
above 1000 a week for two weeks, though the bills 
did not say so many ; but it surrounded me at so dis¬ 
mal a rate, that there was not a house in twenty un¬ 
infected. in the Minories, in Iloundsditeh, and in 
those parts of Aldgate parish about the Butcher-row, 
and the alleys over against me, I say in those places 
death reigned in every corner. Whitechapel parish 
was in the same condition, and though much less than 
the parish I lived in, yet buried near (iOO a week, by 
the bills; and in my opinion near twice as many. 
Whole families, and indeed whole streets of families, 
were swept away together, insomuch as it was fre¬ 
quent for neighbours to call to the bell-man to go to 
* 1\ 103, 108. 
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such and such houses and fetch out tire people, for 
that they were all dead. 

“ And indeed the work of removing' the dead bodies 
by carts was now grown so v,"ry odious and dan¬ 
gerous, that it was complained of that the bearers did 
not take care to clear such houses, where all the inha¬ 
bitants were dead, but that some of the bodies lay 
unburied, till the neighbouring families yere offended 
with the stench, and consequently infected. And 
this neglect of the officers was such, that the church¬ 
wardens and constables were summoned to look after 
it, and even the justices of the Hamlets were obliged 
to venture their fives among them to quicken and en¬ 
courage them; for innumerable of the bearers died of 
the distemper, infected by the bodies they were obliged 
to come so near; and had it had not been that the 
number of people who wanted employment, and 
wanted bread, as I have said bef ire, was so great that 
necessity drove them to undertake any thing, and 
venture any thing, they would never have found 
people to be employed, and then the bodies of the 
dead would have lain above g.ouud, and have perished 
and rotted in a dreadful manner. 

“ But the inagistiates cannot be enough commended 
in this, that they kept such good order for the burying 
of the dead, that as fast as any of those the^ employed 
to carry off or bury the dead fell sick and died, as was 
many times the case, they immediately supplied the 
places with others, which, by reason of the great num¬ 
ber of poor that was left out of business, was not hard 
to do. This occasioned that notwithstanding the 
infinite number of people which died, and were sick, 
almost all together, yet they were always cleared away 
and carried off every night, so that it was never to be 
said of London that the living were not able to bury 
the dead. 
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“ As the desolation was greater during those terrible 
times, so the amazement of the people increased, and 
a thousand unaccountable things they would do in the 
violence of their fright, as others did the same in the 
agonies of their diJtemper, and this part was very 
affecting: some^vent roaring and crying, and wring¬ 
ing of their hands along the streets; some would go 
praying, and lifting up their hands to heaven, calling 
upon God for mercy. J cannot say, indeed, whether 
this was not in their distraction; but be it so, it was 
still an indication of a more serious mind, when they 
had the use of their senses, and was much better, even 
as it was, than the frightful yellings and eryings that 
e\erj day, and especially in the evenings, were heard 
in some streets. I suppose the world has heard of the 
famous Solomon Eagle, an enthusiast: he,though not 
infected at all lint, in his head, went about denouncing 
of judgment upon the city in a frightful manner, some¬ 
times quite naked, dud with a pan of burning charcoal 
on Ins head. What he said, or pretended indeed, I 
could not learn. 

“ 1 will not say whether that clergyman was dis¬ 
tracted or not, or whdfher he did it out of pure zeal 
ioi the poor people, who went every evening through 
the streets of Whitechapel, arid with his hands lifted 
up, repeated that part of the liturgy of the church 
continually, ‘ Spare us, good Lord; spare thy people 
whom thou hast redeemed with thy most precious 
blood.’ I say 1 cannot speak positively of these 
(lungs, because these were only the dismal objects 
which represented themselves to me us i looked 
through my chamber windows, for I seldom opened 
the casements, while I confined myself within doors 
during that most \ iolent raging of the pot lie lice; 
when indeed many began to think, and even to say, 
that there would none escape; and indeed J began 
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to think so too, and therefore kept within doors for 
about a fortnight, and never stirred out. But I could 
not hold it. Besides there were some people who, 
notwithstanding the danger, did not omit publicly to 
attend the worship of God, e\en m the most dangerous 
times And though it is true that a great many of 
the clerg} did shut up then churches and fled, as 
otlioi people did, for the safety of then lives, yet all 
did not do so , some ventured to officiate, and to feep 
up the assemblies of the people by constant prayers, 
and some times seimons, or brief exhortations to re¬ 
pentance and leformation, and this as long as they 
would hear them. And dissenters did the like also, 
and even m the veiy churches, wheie the pmsh 
ministers wue eithei dead or tied , 1101 v is there any 
100 m left linking any ditlerence at ,snch a tunc as 
this was*. 



Reverse of thp med il given m p 30 Here every thing 1 prosperms a 
corn field <n tht on< sidt i vinejarJ on 1 l other in front ire sh ps 
ri In j, hi <j n t, »nd tl e w ithered tiee has put forth It ives I \ t liguie 
m fr rit Ivtte ijtnr ibout hib arm, seems meant for St 1 aul It 
gin 1 * Altrt goodness * 

Pupvs, Sept 3.—Loul s da) —“ Up and put on my 
silk coloiucd suit, vciy hue, and my penwig, bought 
H I> 131, 135 
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a good while since, but darsl not wear, because the 
plague was'in Westminster when I bought it; and it 
is a wonder what will be the fashion after the plague 
is done as to periwigs, for nobody will dare to buy 
any hair for fear o'* the infection, that it had been 
cut off the head* of people dead of the plague.’’ 

It would be a great shame to laugh at Mr. Pepys, 
after he has done so much to amuse the woild: but 
these, and ,such as these, aie the most cut ions and 
impoitant particulars concerning the pestilence re¬ 
corded in Ins minute and extensile dtar\. 
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Chapter III 

Sitgp of PI it*p i—Rim inti v—T ie—^y r icnse—I n «. ( f (ire n \ ill it ( n 
—Sit ge of Jt ius litii—Of Li K 1 —1 ITt t < l tl i\ t* ou I g n 
powder-big cl Osttn 1— W if, lebu g—Cl n ter of tit l r i ny 
trool s of the sevtntm th c ntui)—Ste^e of / u g a 

Tnr cautious polity of Pont Us, and tin plague, 
combined to rendti the two liistyeaisot the war 
barren ot incidents r I he third campaign opened 
more eneigetic lllv with the siege ol l’lat<ra, the oltl 
and faithiul ally ot Athens 'Ilus is the c irliest siege 
oi which tie have un\ toll and pirliculai account; 
and sonic surpnse may be 1cit at the mdentss and 
liitlhtacy ol the means employed m piosccutnig it 
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by the most military nation of Greece. For this, 
however, aft previous history prepares us. To the 
early Greeks fortifications of any strength appear to 
have presented insuperable obstacles. Not a city of 
any note can be mentioned which was taken by fair 
fighting. Troy* was impregnable by force. Eira 
was taken in consequence of its being accidentally 
left unguarded*. Ithome held out for ten years, and 
at last obtafhed honourable terms of surrender. And 
when Cyrus marched against Babylon, the inhabi 
tants, trusting in their walls and their magazines, 
“ made no account at all of being besieged; but 
Cyrus became greatly puzzled what to do, having 
spent much time there and made no progress at allt-’’ 
The stratagem by which he took it at last is well 
known: he laid dry the bed of the Euphrates, and 
introduced a bchly of troops through the deserted 
channel; yet danger, even from this quarter, had 
been toieseen and guarded against, if proper caution 
had been used. Each side of the river was lined 
with walls, and gates were placed at the end of the 
stuets which led down to the waterside; so that, 
as Herodotus himself remarks, if the Persians had 
been on their guard the attempt might have been 
deflated by meiely closing the gates, and the assail¬ 
ants might have been cut off entirely by missile 
weaponi* But, to ret nut to Plata*a, the Spartans 
were notoriously unskilled, even among the Greeks, 
in this branch of warfare. Military engines they had 
none ; a want arising probably from their national 
poverty; iurthe ram was known, and was employed, 
some say invented, by Pericles, at the siege of Samos, 
some years before the Peloponnesian war broke out. 
] t is remarkable that from this time downwards to tfie 
invention of gunpowder no material discovciy was 
made in this branch of the military art, except the 
* Vet. i p. 4<J. f Herod, i. UK). 
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introduction of moving'towers. Lines of circtimval- 
lution, ns they were the earliest, continued to be the 
surest means of overcoming' the pertinacious resis¬ 
tance of stone and mortar. Such was the ease even 
at Rome, after the vast influx of wealth from cou- 
tpiered provinces had facilitated th 1 construction of 
the largest and most expensive machines; and the 
vast scale upon which those temporary inclosures 
vveie completed, exhibit most striking'ly tlje lahorious- 
ness of the Roman legionaries. This, however, is 
foreign to our present subject. If the reader has any 
curiosity respecting these works he will find some 
remarkable ones described in Cocsar’s Commentaries*. 

Just before war broke out between Athens and 
Sparta, the Thebans, always jealous of Athens, and 
more tjjSptyjia.llv envious of its strict connection with 
Plaliea, over which, as the head of the Boeotian con¬ 
federacy, they claimed the same undefined but op¬ 
pressive authority, which was exercised by the Athe¬ 
nians and other leading cities o\er their allies, made 
an attempt to gain possession of Plata 1 .), in concert 
with a party within its walls, consisting' of citizens 
dissatisfied with the existing" government. By the 
contrivance of the latter a body of Theban troops 
was introduced by night, who, without a struggle, 
became, to ail appearance, masters of the town, piled 
their arms in the market-place, and invited tlj,e inhabi¬ 
tants to place themselves under the protection of 
Thebes. But the Athenian party was gieatly pre¬ 
ponderant, and discovering' the small number of their 
enemies they took courage and assaulted them. 
Almost all the Thebans were made prisoners, and 

* See the siege of Alcsia, vii. 72, or the ciicuimallation of 
Pompey at Dyrrachium, by (\osar\ army. Pell. Ci\. in. 42. The 
lines of Torres Vedias, drawn by the British in the Peninsular war, 
may however t ompetc, lor their exlent and the labour bestowed 
<>u them, with any of these ancient works. 
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subsequently put to death, in contravention of a pro¬ 
mise of personal security implied, if not absolutely 
expressed in words. Immediate notice of wlmt had 
occurred was sentto^he Athenians, who, considering 
this as the commencement of war, removed the women, 
and children, and all who were unfit for military duty, 
from J’lattca, sending thither eighty of their own 
citizens to increase the garrison, and also probably 
to guard against any further attempts on the part of 
the disaffected. 

No disturbance was given to Plataea during the 
two first years of the war. At the commencement of 
the third, Archidamus, the Spartan king and general, 
finding that the annual devastation of Attica was of 
no service to the Peloponnesian confederacy, and 
unwilling periods to incur the hazard of enter¬ 
ing an infected country, marched to Plattcn, « hich, 
in consequence of it« exertions in the Persian war, 
had been invested by the general consent of Greece 
with privileges of an almost sacred character. The 
nature of these privileges, and the singular proposal 
to which they gave ris<A will be best understood from 
the narration of Thucydides. 

“ 'I'he next summer the Peloponnesians and their 
confederates came not into Attica, but turned their 
arms against PI at tea, led by Archidamus, the son of 
Zeuxidamus,king oftheGacedfemouians, who, having 
pitched his camp, was about to waste the territory 
thereof. But the Platscans sent ambassadors pre¬ 
sently unto him, with words to this effect: ‘ Archi¬ 
damus, and you Luccdaunonians, you do neither 
justly, nor worthy yourselves and ancestors, in mak¬ 
ing war upon Platica. For Pausauias of Laceda>- 
mon, the son of Cleoinbrolus, having (together with 
such Grecians as were content to undergo the danger 
of the battle that was fought in this our territory) 
delivered all Gieece from the slavery of the Persians, 
when lie offered sacrifice in the • market-place of 
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Platsea to Jupiter the deliverer, t ailed ,together all 
the confedeiates, and gi anted to the I’I at .cans this 
privilege, th it then city and teiritoiv should beliee: 
lhat none should make unjust wai against them, nor 
go about to enslave them, and''il any did, the con 
ftdeta'c s then |)icsent should use then utmost ability 
to levengt then quuuP These puvihges vour 
fallius gianled us iol oui valour and /i d 111 those 
dingus But now do you the clean d'ontiary, foi 
you join with oui gieitest enemies, the I Indians, to 
bring us into subji etion. 'i hcrcloie calling to witness 
the gods then sworn bv, and the gods picuhai to 
your ancestral descent, and oui own local gods, we 
uquire you, that you do no damage to the teru- 
toiy of Plataia, not violate those oaths, but that 
you sufiei“us to enjoy oui libeity in such soit as was 
allowed us by Pausdinasf 

* Aftci the tntlle of I’latxi, the Allimnns and laced imo- 
mins con ten ling 1 >i the anstua, 01 prize for hi\in„ bell tied 
bust in the biltle, that h rnour, fry the mteiiilion of thi ( orm- 
tliuns, w is conferred on tlu PI it i ms, whose si b n il /cil through¬ 
out the Pei si m w ir w is tin tie f, < ill hinds, to deserve such 
i distinctiun 't tlu sum t me a )eirly si rilicc w is appointed 
to be hel 1 it PI iti i in honi ur of the si un , md a ort of sacied 
chuiclu wis confined both on tin PlitdLans md thur tuutory, 
with the puuieges l tic cnumeiated 

f i)r Arnold observes tint this is a got { instance cf tint fea¬ 
ture f (jicck p l\theism, by w hi 1 j tr e £ ds vure r i\.nown and 
honouied is si Hiding in p irtie u ai rtlrlicu to mankiud, not as 
the b uiei il moj il ou rnois of the vvoill I hi ee elisses of gods 
win hue invoke 1, eicli is hiving i hi il print of honour in¬ 
volve 1 in the obsuvitirn of the otUs hu mentioncJ , those 
whose n urns wire pledged to ♦ lie obscrv ineeof it, md who would 
be per rn illy iflronted by it roll!urn, the ineestril go Is {hoi 
r ret a/) of lire ]jiced Lino who would tike n 11 th il the 

ict ot then iksceiulmt Piu mias, si oulci le disu^u led, or the 
tombs ol tlu I ic dimonii s t PlitiJ neglected or prolm d, 
md the loe il b o fs 0 , iy^n^nu) t) wlion Hit terntoi) w is as a 
liorni and vvlr r must expect to le (knit l tncii worship, il their 
cruntiy should be oeeupied by still gtis, wtio would bung then 
own jjOtfs ilon 0 w Hi them 
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“ The Pittmans bavins' tlms said, Archidamns re¬ 
plied, and said thus : ‘ Men of Platrea, if you would 
do as ye say, you say what is just. For as Pausa- 
nias hath granted to you, so also be you free ; and 
help to set free the fest, who having been partakers 
of the same dangers then, and being comprised in the 
same oath with yourselves, are now brought into sub¬ 
jection by the Athenians. And this so great pre¬ 
paration awl war is only for the deliverance of them 
and others; of which, if you will especially partici¬ 
pate, Keep your oaths; at least (as we have also 
advised you formerly) be quiet, and enjoy your own, 
in neutrality, receiving both sides in the way of liiend- 
ship, neither side in the way of faction. And these 
things will content us.’ Thus said Archidamns. 
And the ambassadors of Platrea, when*th<*y heard 
him, returned to the city ; and having communicated 
liis answer to the^ people, brought word again to 
Aichidainus, ‘ That what lie had advised was impos¬ 
sible lor them to perform, without leave of the Athe¬ 
nians, in whose keeping were their wives and chil¬ 
dren : and that they (eared also fir the whole city, 
loM when the Lacedienionians were gone the Athe¬ 
nians should come and take the custody of it out of 
their hands ; or that the Thebans, as being compre¬ 
hended in the oath that they would admit both 
parties,*should again attempt to surprise it.’ But 
Archidamns, to encourage them, made this answer : 

* Deliver you unions I.aeeda'inonians your city and 
vow houses ; show us the bounds of your territory ; 
give us vour trees by tale, and whatsoever else can 
be numbered ; and depart yourselves, whither you 
shall think good, as long as the wur lastcth. And 
when it .shall be ended we will deliver it all unto you 
again : in the mean time we will keep these things 
as deposited, and will cultivate your ground, and 
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pay you rent for it, as much as shall suffice for your 
maintenance.’ 

“ Hereupon the ambassadors went again into the 
city, and having consulted with the people, made 
answer : ‘ That they would fire, acquaint the Athe¬ 
nians with it, and if they would consent they would 
then accept the condition; till then they desired a 
suspension of arms, and not to have their territory 
wasted.’ Upon this he granted them sc many days’ 
truce as was requisite for their return, and for so 
long forbore to waste their teriitory. When the 
Platiean ambassadors were arrived at Athens, and 
had advised on the matter with the Athenians, they 
returned to the city with this answer: ‘ The Athenians 
say, that neither in former times, since we were their 
confedorat -s, did they ever abandon us to the injury 
of any, nor will they now negled/us, but give us 
their utmost assistance; and they conjure ns, by the 
oath of our lathers, not to make any alienation touch¬ 
ing the league.’ 

“ When the ambassadors had made this report, 
the Platasins resolved in their councils not to betray 
the Athenians, but rather to endme, if it must be, the 
wasting of their territory before their eyes, and to 
suller whatsoever misery could betal them; and no 
more to go forth, hut from the walls to make them 
this answer: ‘ That it was impossible for, them to 
do as the Lacedaemonians had required.’ When they 
hail answered so, Arehidatnus the king first made a 
protestation to the gods and heroes ol Die country, 
saying thus : ‘ All ye gods and heroes, protectors of 
the land of Plataea, be witnesses that we neither 
invade this territory, wherein our fathers, after their 
vows unto you, overcame the Medes, and which you 
made propitious for the Grecians to fight in, unjustly 
now in the beginning, because they have first broken 
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the league they had sworn; nor what we shall further 
do will be any injury, because though we have 
offered many and reasonable conditions, they have 
yet bepn all refused. Assent yet also to the punish¬ 
ment of the beginner^ of injury, and to the revenge 
of those that bear lawful arms.’ 

“ Having made this protestation to the gods, lie 
made ready his army for the war. And first having- 
felled tiees,*he theiewith made a palisado about the 
town that none might go out. That done, they 
raised a mount against the wall, hoping with so 
»reat an army all at work at once, to have quickly 
taken it. And, having cut down timber in the 
mountain Oithirion, they built a frame of timber and 
wattled it about on cither side, to serve instead of wall, 
to keep the earth from falling too much awa^, iflul cast 
into it stones a no earth, and whatsoever eKe would 
serve to fill it up. Seventy days and nights continually 
thev cast up the mound, dividing thevvoik between 
them tor rest in such manner, as some might be 
earning whilst others took their sleep and food. 
Aiul they were urged to labour by the L-icodtemoniaii 
oflueis, who commanded severally the contingents 
ot the allied cities. The Plateaus seeing the mount 
to rise, made the frame < f a wall with wood, which, 
having placed on the wall of the city in the place 
where lift mount touched, they built it within full 
ot bucks, taken from the adjoining houses, for that 
purpose demolished; the timbers serving to hind 
them together, that the building might not be weak¬ 
ened by the height. The same was also covered 
with skins and leather, both to keep the timber fiom 
shot of wildfire and those that wrought fiom danger. 
So that the height of the wall was great on one sale, 
and the mount went up as fast on the other. The 
Plateaus used also this device: they hi tike a hole in 
voi,. u. . 11 
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their own wall, where the mount joined, and drew the 
earth from it into the city. But the Peloponnesians, 
when they found it out, rammed clay into cases made 
of reeds, which they cast into the cavity, with inten¬ 
tion that the mound should dot moulder, and he 
carried away like loose earth. The Plntacans, ex¬ 
cluded here, gave over that plot, and digging a secret 
mine, which they carried under the mount from 
within the city l>y conjecture, fetched avv'.i) the earth 
again, and were a long time undiscovered; so that 
the earth being continually carried out below, it was 
no use to cast fresh stuff on the mound, which still 
settled down into the excavation. Nevertheless, fear¬ 
ing that they should not he able even thus to hold out, 
being few against many, they devised this further: they 
gave oTer ‘working at the high wall against the mount, 
and beginning at both ends of it, where the wall was 
low, built another wall in form of a crescent, inward 
to the city, that, if the great wall were taken, this 
might resist, and put the enemy to make another 
mount, in the continuing of which thither inwards 
they should have their labour over again, and withal 
should he more exposed on either side to missile wea¬ 
pons. And at the same time that they were raising 
the mount, the Peloponnesians brought to 1 he city 
their engines of battery; one of which, hv help of 
the mount, they applied to the high wall, therewith 
they much shook it, and put the I’iata'uns into great 
fear; and others to other parts of the wall, which 
the Platieans broke partly by easting ropes about 
them, and paitly with great beams, which being 
hung in long iron chains bv either end upon two 
other great beams jetting over, and inclining from 
above the wall like to horns, they drew up to them 
in a horizontal position, and when the engine was 
about to make a blow any where, they let go the 
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chains and let Ihc beam fall, which, by the violence of 
its descent, "broke oil' the head of the battering-ram. 

“ After this, the Pclopotinesians, seeing their 
engines availed not, and thinking it hard to take the 
city by any present violence, prepared themselves to 
draw an enclosure all around it. Hut fiistthey thought 
til to attempt it by fire, being no great city, and when 
the wind should rise, if they could, to burn it; for 
there was lift way they did not think on, to have gained 
it without expense and long siege. Having therefbie 
brought faggots, they cast them from the mount into 
the space between it and their new wall, which by 
so many hands was quickly filled ; and then into as 
much of the lest of the lity as at that distance they 
could reach; and throwing amongst them fire, toge¬ 
ther with biimstone and pitch, kindled thc?wdbd, and 
raised such a flame, as the like was never seen before, 
made by the hand of man. For it has been known 
that a forest in the mountains has taken fire* spon- 
tamous'v from the friction of its houghs in a high 
wind, and burnt into flames. But this fire was a great 
one, and the Flatieam-, that had escaped other mis- 
ehiets. wanted little of being consumed by this ; for 
tlicie was a large part of ihe town within which it 
was impossible to approach ; and if the wind had 
blown die fire that way (as the enemy hoped it 
might) they could never have escaped. It is also 
reported that there fell much rain then, with great 
thunder, and that the flame was extinguished and 
the danger ceased by that. 

“ A’ovv the Peloponnesians, when they failed like¬ 
wise of this, retaining a part of their army, and dis¬ 
missing the rest, enclosed the city about with a wall, 
dividing the circumference thereof to the charge ot 
the several cities. There was a ditch both within 

a 'u>b ,i /,ni >:irut the, llicieluie, may have been mil greater. 

* il 2 
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and without it, out of which they made their briefs ; 
and after it was finished, which was about the rising; 
of A returns*, they left a guard for one-half of the 
wall (for the other was guarded by the Boeotians), 
and departed with the rest of their army, and were 
dissolved according to their cities. The Plntaeans 
had before this sent their wives and children, and all 
their unsen iceahle men to Athens. The rest were 
besieged, being in number, of the Platioaus them¬ 
selves four hundred, of Athenians eighty, and one 
hundred and ten women to dress their meat. These 
were all when tile siege was first laid, and not more, 
neither free nor bond, in the city. In this manner 
were the Platfeans besieged t-” 

The blockade continued for about a year and a half, 
during which the historian does not advert to it. At 
the end of that time, in the winter, 'a. c. 428-7, the 
garrison, after deliberation, being pressed by hunger, 
and despaiiing of any help from'Athens, resolved to 
abandon the city, and force a passage through the 
line of eircumvallation. Half the number took alarm 
at the seeming rashness of the attempt, and declined 
to share it; but about two hubdred and twenty per¬ 
sisted in their resolution. We now return to the 
historian’s narrative:— 

“As for the-wall of the Peloponnesians, it was 
thus built: it consisted of a double c ircle, one,towards 
Platsca, and another outward, in case of an assault 
from Athens. These two walls were distant one 
from the other about sixteen feet; and that sixteen 
feet of space between them was disposed and built 
into cabins for the force that kept the works which, 
were so joined and continued one to another, that 

* That is, when the star begins to liso before the sun, anil so 
tii-t becomes \isible in the morniiur. Tins in the case of Aicltirus 
oeeuired about the middle of September. 

-j Tlmcjd. li. 71, “8. 
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the whole appeared to be one thick wall, with battle¬ 
ments on either side. At every ten battlements 
stood a great tower of the same breadth as the 
walls, and stretching across them from the inner to 
the outer face, «o that, there was no passage by the 
side of a tower, but through the midst of it. And 
such nights as there happened any storm of rain, they 
used to quit the battlements of the wall, and to watch 
under the lowers, as being not far asunder, ami 
covered beside overhead. Such was the form of the 
wall wherein the Peloponnesians kept their watch. 

“ The Plat wans, after they were read)', waiting for 
a tempestuous night of wind and rain, and withal 
moonless, went out of the city, and were conducted 
by those men who had proposed the attejnpJ;. And 
lust they passed the ditch that was about the town, 
and then came up close to the wall of the enemy, 
who tlnough the darkness could not see them com¬ 
ing. nor hear them for the clatter of the storm which 
(how lied the noise of their approach. And they came 
on besides at a good distance one from the other, 
that they might not be betrayed by the clashing ot 
• litu aims ; and w'ere but lightly armed, and liotshod 
but on the left foot, for the more steadiness in the 
mud. They came thus to the battlements in one of 
the spaces between tower and tower, knowing that 
there was now no watch kept there. And fust came 
they that cariied the ladders, and placed them to the 
wall ; tlien twelve lightly armed, only with a dagger 
and a breast-plate, went up, led b> Annneas, the son 
ot Conrbus, who vvas the first that mounted; and 
alter him ascended his followers, to each tower six. 
To these succeeded others lightly armed, that carried 
the daits, lor whom they that came after cariied tar¬ 
gets at their backs, that they might be the more 
expedite to get up, which targets they were to deliver 
to them when they came to Uie enemy. At length, 
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when most«of them were ascended, they, were heard 
by the watchmen that were in the towers; for one of 
the Platteans, taking hold of the battlements, threw 
down a tile, which made a noise in the fall, and 
presently there was an alarm; and the army run to 
the wall, for in the dark and stormy night they knew 
not what the danger was. And the Piatamns that 
were left in the city came forth withal, and assaulted 
the wall of the Peloponnesians on the opposite part, 
to that where their men went over; so that 1 hey were 
all in a tumult in their several places, and not any of 
them that watched durst stir to the aid of the rest, 
nor were able to conjecture what had happened. But 
those three hundred ! that were appointed to assist 
the watch jiipon all occasions of need, went without 
the wall, and made towards the placy of the clamour. 
They also held up the fires by which they used to 
make known the approach of, enemies, towards 
Thebes. But then the Plat mans likewise held out 
many other fires from the wall of the city, which for 
that purpose they had before prepared, to confound 
the meaning of the enemy’s signal-fire*, and that the 
Thebans, apprehending the matter otherwise than it 
was, might forbear to send help till their men were 
over, and had recovered some place of safety. 

“ J u the mean time those Platan ns, which having- 
scaled the wall first and slain the watch, were now 
masters of both the towers, not only guarded the 
passages by standing thems 'Ives in the entries, but 
also applying ladders Horn tie wall to the towers, and 
conveying many men to the top, kept the enemies off 
with shot both from above and below. In the mean 
space the greatest number of them having reared to 
the wall many ladders at once, and beaten down the 
battlements, passed quite o\er between the towers, 

* There i-> no mention ot these three hundred where the author 
reUtetli the laying of siege; but it must be understood. 
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and ever as* any of them pot to the othei; side, they 
stood still upon the brink of the ditch, and with arrows 
and darts kept off those that came along the wall to 
hinder the passage of their companions. And when 
the rest were ovpr, then last of all, and with much 
ado, came they also which were in the two towers 
down to the ditch. And by this time the tlirce han¬ 
ded, that were to assistthe watch, came and set upon 
them, and had lights with them ; by which means the 
I’lata-ans that were on the further brink of the ditch 
discerned them the better from out of the dark, and 
aimed their arrows and darts at their most disarmed 
parts; for, standing in the dark, the light of the 
enemy made the Plalteans the less discernible: inso¬ 
much as the last of them passed the ditch in time, 
t lough with (hjlicuky and force ; for the’wrfter in it 
was frozen over, though not so hard as to bear, but 
watery, and such i\,s when the wind is at east rather 
than at north ; and the snow whic[i fell that night, 
together with so great a wind as there was, had very 
much increased the water, which they waded through 
with scarce their heaiUabove. But jet the greatness 
of the storm was the principal means of their escape. 

'• From the ditch the Watteaus in troop took the 
way towards Thebes, leaving on the right hand the 
shrine of the hero Androeratcs, both lor that they 
suppose?! it would be least suspected that they had 
taken the road leading to their enemies; and also 
because they saw the Peloponnesians with their 
lights pursue that way, which, by mount Cithaerou 
and the Oakheads, led to Athens; and for six or 
seven furlongs the Flatieans followed the road to 
Thebes ; then turning oil' they took that towards the 
mountain leading to Erythrie and 1 lysin', and, having 
gotten the hills, escaped through to Athens, being 
two hundred and twelve persons out of a greater 
number: lor some of tlictn, returned into the city 
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before the* rest went over, and one of their archers 
was taken upon the ditch- Without. And so tiie 
Peloponnesians gave over the pursuit, and returned 
to their places, lint the Platreans that were within 
the city, knowing nothing of th^evept, and those that 
turned back having told them that not a man escaped, 
as soon as it was day sent a herald to entreat a truce, 
for the taking up of their dead bodies; but when they 
knew the truth, they gave it over. Ami thus these 
men of Phitaca passed through the fortification of 
their enemies, and were saved*.” 

A holder and more fortunate stroke for life and 
liberty has never been described. IIow dec]) must 
have been the mortification of those whose courage 
failed at the decisive moment, upon learning the 
brillianf success of their comrades’ at^uiipt ! Dearly 
did they pay lor disgracing their brave resistance by 
a single moment of timidity. # Forced at last by 
famine to yield ^up the town, which the besiegers 
could at any time have taken by assault, but that 
they had an ulterior object in wishing to obtain it by 
surrender, the only terms they could obtain were, 
that they should surrender themselves and their city 
to the justice of Sparta, so that none but the guilty 
should he punished. Commissioners were sent out 
to try them. The only question asked vvas ibis: 
Had they done any service to the Lacedicnmnians or 
their allies in the present war? The Plattcans re¬ 
quested that instead of merely answering this question 
they might reply at length; and having obtained it, 
commissioned two persons to plead their cause. 
They set lbrth the peculiarly hard situation in which 
this mode of trial, if such it could lie called, placed 
them; which, setting aside the justice of their cause, 
requited them to pronounce their own certain con¬ 
demnation. They reminded the hearers of their 
* Thucytl. iii. 21—24. 
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services in the Persian war, of (lie privileges nnd 
iimnunities 'Conferred on them by Pausanias and the 
Greeks, and the respect due to their territory, as tiie 
repository of the bones of those who fell in the great 
battle which for ever relieved Greece from the fear 
of Persia. They urged, that when they had sought 
alliance with Sparta, and protection against Thebes, 
the Spartan^themselves had rejected their petition, and 
referred them to Athens ; they suggested skilfully the 
high reputation of the Spartans for probity, and dwelt 
on the disgrace which they would incur, if, in a 
cause of such importance, they should commit injus¬ 
tice. But they pleaded in vain : the character which 
they ascribed to the Spartans, if ever deserved, was 
now deserved no longer, and their fate wag predeter¬ 
mined. The rpiestiou, Iiarl they done any good to 
the Lacedemonians ? was repeated to them one by 
one. and as it could*not be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, they were led off to execution to the number of 
200 Platieans and twenty-five Athenians. Nor was 
this a single instance of barbarity, for it was the 
practice of the Spartans to put their prisoners to 
death, even the crews of such merchant ships as they 
captured ; an example too readily followed by their 
antagonists. One, and but one, such action may he 
cited in yiodern times, the massacre of the Turkish 
prisoners at Jalfa, the most hateful, and save one 
perhaps the nio-t hated, of the remorseless actions of 
Napoleon. Yet for this there is some shadow of 
excuse, however insufficient to justify the deed to 
modern morals, in the broken parole of those who 
were put to death. To the Greeks such excuse 
would have been ample; nay, none such was required. 
Humanity has made no small progress, even in (he 
midst of warlare. The town of I’lalaia was levelled 
with the ground by the Thebans ’. 

- Tliucyd. 68. 
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Similar was the fate ; similar, but even more ob¬ 
stinate and remarkable was the resistance of Nu- 
mantia, the last stronghold of those gallant and 
generous C'eltiberiaus, who, afterjLhe infamous murder 
of Viriatus, upheld the liberties of Spain against 
Rome. During five successive years, six Roman 
officers met with defeats, more or less signal, under its 
walls, and peace, twice offered and concluded by the 
unsuccessful generals to retrieve their safety, was as 
often disowned and violated by the unblushing perfidy 
of the senate. The circumstances of one of these 
treaties are so creditable to the barbarian Spaniards, 
as they were called by the Romans, that we will go 
somewhat out of the way to relate them. 

The highest estimate of the JSiumantine force falls 
short of 10,000 men. I 1 . iJostilius Malicious, consul, 
a.u. 015, (u. c. 13!),) succeeding to the command of 
30,000 men employed in besieging them, found his 
army so dispirited by a long train of reverses, that he 
judged it best to retire to some distance from the town. 
He intended to effect this secretly by a night march, 
lint the besieged, getting notie* of his design, fell upon 
the Roman rear, killed 10,000, it is said, and sur¬ 
rounded the rest in such a manner that escape was 
hopeless. Anxious only for peace and independence, 
they readily accepted the terms offered by JVJancinns 
as a ransom for his army. What these were does 
not appear, but they were sworn to by the consul and 
chief officers. Mancinus, on the first rumour of his 
defeat, was recalled to Rome, and deputies from 
Nurnantia accompanied him, to obtain the ratification 
of the treaty. Rut the haughty senate, as once be¬ 
forein the celebrated surrender at the Caudine Forks, 
refused to admit terms humiliating to the dignity of 
the republic, though not to profit by the ielcase of 
their countrymen. The war was continued ; but to 
satisfy their notions of eijuity .Muuciuus was given up 
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to the Numantines, a voluntary testimony, to do 
him justice, to his own good faith in the transaction. 
Returning to Spain with his successor, Furius, he 
was led naked to the waist, his hands tied behind 
him, to the gates ot* N uniautia. But the Niunan- 
tines refused to take vengeance on an innocent man; 
saying, that the breach of the public faith could not 
be expiated by the death of one person. Let the senate 
abide by the treaty, or deliver up those who have 
escaped under the shelter of it. 

At first perfidy did not seem to prosper. Furius 
and his successor Calpuruius Piso made no more 
progress than their predecessors, and so high grew 
the reputation of the besieged for valour, that no one, 
Florus says, ever expected to see the back of a Nu- 
mantiue. At jast, a. u. 619, the Romans, Aeary of 
the war, and anxious above all things to bring it 
to an end, re-elec\ed to the office of consul Scipio 
/Kmilianus, celebrated as the final conqueror and 
destroyer of Carthage, and expressly assigned Spain 
to him as his province, instead of suffering the two 
consuls to draw lots for the choice of provinces, as 
was the usual course. Scipio’s first care was to 
restore discipline in his army, which he found cor¬ 
rupted by luxury. With this view he expelled all the 
idle and profligate followers of the camp; practised 
his troops in ail military exercises, inured them to 
exposure and fatigue, and when he thought the ancient 
tone of Roman discipline was restored, led them, 
not against the formidable N umantines, but against 
a neighbouring people. Obtaining a trifling advan¬ 
tage over a party of the former who had attacked his 
foragers, he refused to prosecute it, thinking it enough 
that the reputed invincibility of the N umantines was 
disproved. On this occasion, says Plutarch, the 
Numantines being reproached on their return to the 
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city, for retiring before an enemy whom they had so 
often beaten, replied, “The Romans might indeed be 
the same sheep, but they had gotten a new shepherd.’’ 

In the ensuing winter, his army being increased to 
60,000 men, Seipio determined # to invest the town. 
Regardless of the disproportion of force, the besieged 
often offered battle, which he refused, preferring the 
slow work of fame to encountering the jlesperation 
of veteran and approved soldiers. With this view he 
proceeded to draw lines of circumvallation round the 
town; audit is said by Appian, that he was the first 
general who ever took that method of reducing a place, 
the garrison of which did not decline a battle in the 
open field. The town was about three miles in corn- 
pass, and lay on the slope of a hill, at the foot of which 
ran the rfvef Durius, now called the Douro. Around 
it Seipio traced a double ditch, six miles in circuit, 
with a rampart eight feet thick and ten feet high, not 
including a parapet strengthened by towers at intervals 
of 125 feet. The river, where it intersected the works, 
was effectually blocked up by chains and booms. 
The besieged often endeavoured to check the pro¬ 
gress of the Romans, hut the superiority of numbers, 
aided by restored discipline, was too much for them. 

The blockade had lasted six months, and the 
Numantines were hard pressed by famine, before 
they condescended to inquire whether, if they sur¬ 
rendered, they would meet with honourable treatment. 
An unconditional surrender was required. Urged 
even to desperation, they still refused to consign 
themselves to slavery or mutilation, for the latter 
often was the fate of those whose strength and valour 
the Romans had found reason to respect. Rather 
than submit to such a late, they consumed their arms 
and effects, and houses, in one general conflagration, 
and dying by the sword, or poison, or fire, left the 
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victor nothing of Numautia to adorn his triumph 
but the name*. 

Sucli was the unworthy fate of a city, which had 
spared more Roman soldiers than itself could muster 
armed men. V Most brave,” says the historian, 
“and, in my opinion, most happy in its very misfor¬ 
tunes ! It asserted faithfully the cause of its allies; 
alone it resisted, for how Iona; a time, a nation armed 
with the strength of the whole world f.” It is an easy 
thing to write rhetorical flourishes, and very often 
mischievous as well as easy. Had Florus ever under¬ 
gone one tithe of the sufferings inflicted on the 
miserable Numantines, we might possibly not have 
heard of their supreme felicity. It might have done 
him some good by quickening his moral ^sense, and 
might have presented his beginning the next chapter 
with the assertion, that “ hitherto tlie Roman people 
was excellent, pious* holy.” Verily, such history as 
this is a profitable study ! , 

In reading of such sieges as these, one of the first 
things which strikes a reader not familiar with 
ancient warfare, is the extreme rudeness of the 
methods employed, and the vast expense of time and 
labour; yet, compared with earlier times, even the 
siege of Idatnea is of no extraordinary duration. Not 
to go back to the ten-year sieges of Troy and Eira, 

* The end of Numantia is rather differently related by Appian, 
who says, that after being reduced to such extremity as to eat human 
flesh, they surrendered at discretion, and were sold as slaves; 
•Scipio retaining fifty of them to grace his triumph. The despe¬ 
rate resolution of the Saguntincs, also a Spanish people, confirms 
the probability of Florus’s version. Pressed by Hannibal, the 
ciders of the city < ollerled the most valuable property, both pub¬ 
lic and private, into a pile, which they consumed by hre, and for 
the most part, threw themselves into the flames. The other male 
inhabitants slew their wives and children, set fire to their hou-es, 
and perished in them, or else fighting to the death. 

f Fiorus, ii, c. IS. , 
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the Messenians in Jthome held out against the Spar¬ 
tans during nine years; and, in the Peloponnesian 
war itself, Potktea resisted tor a still longer period 
than Plaliea: such was the patience of a besieging 
army in waiting for the slow optfratiqo of hunger, or 
for some fortunate chance which, as at Eira, might 
give possession of the town at an unguarded mo¬ 
ment. Before the battering-rain \va,s invented, force 
could avail little against solid walls; and men soon 
found out, with Wamba, in Ivanhoe, that their hands 
were little fitted to make mammocks of stone and 
mortar. A well conducted escalade might succeed ; 
a skilful stratagem might deceive the vigilance of the 
garrison; an ingenious general might devise some 
method of attack which should render walls useless, 
as in the attempt to burn out the Platieans, and might 
derive some advantage from natural iacilities, or even 
from natural obstacles, so as to convert what the 
besieged most trusted in into tlie means of their de¬ 
struction ; but to overthrow or pass the walls by vio¬ 
lence was commonly bejond his power. But the 
introduction of the ram worked a material change 
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iu tiic relative strength of the besiegers and besieged, 
for few walls could be found stiong enough to bear 
tin repeated application of its powerful shocks. Next 
in importance to the ram weie those huge moving 
towns which (yvei topped walls, and weie piovidul 
with diawbiulges, by means of which, the battle¬ 
ments being pieviously cloaied of their defenders by 
missile weapons from above, a body of troops might 
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at once be thrown upon them. Both of these inven¬ 
tions have been described at length in the first volume 
of Pompeii, chap, iv., from which wc borrow two 
wood-cuts in illustration of the ( subject: it is unne¬ 
cessary to repeat the explanations theee given. 

No material alteration in the methods of attack 
took place till the discovery of gunpowder gave force 
enough to projectiles to batter down the strongest 
walls, without exposing men and machinery to the 
hazard of close approach. The only improvements 
which did take place consisted in supplying means by 
which the assailants might approach with less danger 
to the foot of the walls, and there apply the powerful 
ram, or, in some instances, resort to mining. These 
means are r briefly noticed in the volume above re¬ 
ferred to. 

In illustration of these remarks we may notice, very 
shortly, two of the most remarkable sieges in ancient 
history, those of Tyre and Syracuse, both resolutely 
sustained, both finally successful, both carried on by 
rich and powerful nations, who commanded every 
thing that the best skill of the engineer, or the labour 
of numbers, could effect. The first was undertaken 
by Alexander soon after the battle of Jssus, is. c. 333. 
From past ages the Phoenicians hud been celebrated 
among Asiatics for their maritime skill, and Tyre was 
the most powerful of the Phoaiieian cities. Trusting 
in their naval strength to obviate blockade and 
famine, and in the height of their walls, and strength 
of their situation to repel violence, the Tyrians refused 
admission to Alexander, remaining faithful to their 
engagements with Persia. Too weak at sea to assault 
the walls from his fleet, Alexander had no resource 
but to carry out a mole to the island. Near the walls 
there were three fathoms of water, which shoaled 
gradually to the shore. The mole was built of stone, 
heaped up, we may suppose, of rough uncemented 
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blocks, like ,tlie Plymouth breakwater, and strength¬ 
ened with piles ; and the top was constructed entirely, 
or in part, of wood. At first it proceeded with de¬ 
spatch, but more slowly and more difficultly as it 
approached the t walk?, from which the besieged an¬ 
noyed the workmen with missiles, and, at the same 
time, constantly harassed them from the sea. To 
protect themselves from these attacks the Macedo¬ 
nians built on the verge of the mole two high towers, 
armed with engines, and covered with raw hides as 
defence against darts armed witli fire. These the 
Tyrians destroyed by a peculiarly constructed fire-ship. 
Having filled a large transport with dry twigs and 
combustible matter, they fixed two masts in the prow, 
heaped faggots high around them, and added pitch, 
sulphur, and every tiling that was proper fo feed the 
flames. To each mast they fastened two yard-arms, 
from the ends of'which two cauldrons were suspended, 
filled with combustibles. The balk'd they moved 
entirely to the stern, to raise her head as high out of 
the water as possible. Thus prepared, they took 
advantage of a favourable wind to run her up on the 
mole, and set fire to her, the crew escaping by swim¬ 
ming ; and both mole and towers were speedily in- 
\ (lived in the conflagration. Meanwhile the Tyrians, 
from shijis and boats, assisted in the ruin, destroyed 
the piles, and burnt those engines which would other¬ 
wise have escaped the flames. The work therefore 
had to be recommenced, and it was rebuilt on a 
huger scale*. 

While this labour was proceeding, Alexander’s 
fleet was reinforced in consequence of the submission 
of the Cypriots and Sidonians, to an extent which en¬ 
abled him to command the sea, and compelled the 
Tyrians to block up the mouths oftheir harbours. I\u- 
merous mechanics were employed in constructing mili¬ 
tary engines; some of which w ere placed on board the 
v Arrian, u. 13. • 
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largest ships of the fleet, and the rest were,.mounted on 
the mole. The Tyrians, still to have the advantage of 
height, built wooden towers upon their walls facing 
the mole. This would seem scarcely necessary if we 
credit Arrian’s assertion, that'the city wall in that 
part was 150 feet high*; hut it gives us a scale for 
measuring the altitude of Alexander’s towers, which 
we may assume, from this precaution, to have been 
as great or greater. On the side to the sea they cast 
fiery darts into the attacking ships, and showers 
of stones, which not only did much harm in their 
fall, but raised a bank which made it impossible to 
get close up to the walls. The Macedonians there¬ 
fore were obliged to clear away these impediments ; 
a work in ,itself of difficulty and labour, increased by 
the resolution of the Tvrians, who openly, by sending 
armed ships, and secretly, by means of divers, cut 
adrift from their moorings the vessels employed on 
this service. The Macedonians frustrated this me¬ 
thod of defence by using chains instead of cables 
for mooring, and succeeded at last in clearing away 
the bank, and netting access, to the wall. On the 
north side, and that next the mole, it resisted their 
efforts; but a breach was effected on the south side 
by battering from the ships, and an assault was made, 
but without success. On the third day afterwards, 

* Mr. Rooke, the English translator of Arrian, observer, that 
“ the number litre must needs be etroneous, though all the copies 
which J have seen have it the same ” The height certainly is 
startling, hut it is hazardous to conclude that it must be wrong. 
Not to rely ovei-mucli on the walls of Babylon, which, according 
to the father of history, were about U.>0 icet high, the battering 
towers described by Vitruvius (sec Pompeii as above), 1S5 feet in 
height, were evidently meant to cope with fortifications as gigantic 
in height as those here described. And after all, the city being 
built on an abrupt r<>ck, which might perhaps he faced with 
masonry, if we suppose the whole height from the sen to the bat¬ 
tlements to he meant, there is nothing improbable in the state¬ 
ment. The total height of th«* fortifications of Malta from the sea, 
we believe, is not much less. 
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the .breach bging enlarged, a second assault was made 
under Alexander in person, and the town was carried. 
Eight thousand Tyrians were slain, and thirty thou¬ 
sand persons, natives aud strangers, are said to have 
been sold for slaves. 4 

The most remarkable feature of this siege is the 
battering in breach from the shipping, which would 
seem a most unstable base for the cumbrous and 
weighty engines which must have been used. It may 
be wished that Arrian had been more explicit on 
this subject, but he has given no explanation of the 
means employed. Quintus Curtins relates far greater 
wonders, and in the same proportion is less worthy 
of belief than the plain and unassuming statement of 
Arrian, which we have iollowed. 

The siege of Syracuse, undertaken by th*e Romans 
under command of Marcus Claudius Marcellus, 
if. <;. 213, is rendered most remarkable by the inter¬ 
position ot the celebrated geometrician, Archimedes. 
Many extraordinary stories aie (old of the wonderful 
things done by him, which, if they rested only on the 
authority ot Plutarch, pud other compilers of stories, 
it would be the natural and simple course to reject; 
but some of the most singular are affirmed by Poly¬ 
bius, almost a contemporary, well skilled in war, and 
of undoubted credit for honesty and discernment; 
and one*point, of which Poly bins makes no mention, 
has been ascertained to be practicable by modern ex¬ 
periment. It is to be regretted that but a fragment 
ot his account remains. 

Syracuse was divided into five districts, the little 
island of Ortygia, Acradma, Tycha, Neapolis, and 
Epipohe. Marcellus directed h>s attack against 
Acradinn, which adjoined the v'u, with fifty quin- 
queremes, or vessels with five banks of oais, well 
filled with soldieis armed with all kinds of missile 
weapons to clear the walls. ^lie had also eight ships 
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fitted out in a peculiar way with machines called 
samhvrcr, from some fancied resemblance to a harp. 
They were thus prepared : two ships were lashed to¬ 
gether, the oars being taken from the two adjoining 
sides, so as to form, as it were, one large double- 
keeled vessel, affording a broad and stable base. A 
ladder was then made, four feet broad, of the neces¬ 
sary height, piotected at the sides and, above with 
gratings and hides, so as to form a sort of covered 
way to the very summit of the walls. It was then 
so placed, the foot at the stern, the head projecting 
beyond the prow, that it could be raised by ropes run 
through pulleys at the mast-heads. At the top was 
a platform large enough to contain four men, with 
high sides, which turned on hinges, and which being- 
let down served as bridges, to connect the ladder 
with the walls of the besieged town. 

At the request of Iliero, kingtof Syracuse, Archi¬ 
medes had in past years constructed a great number 
of machines for casting stones and darts; with which 
the walls were so well supplied, that the Romans 
were defeated in every attempt to approach: 3M arcellus 
ran his ships by night beneath the walls, hoping to 
be within the range of these destructive engines. 
Here, however, he was anticipated, for Archimedes 
had hollowed chambers in the walls themselves, with 
narrow openings, like the embrasures of a Gothic 
castle, from which archery, and the smaller sorts of 
missile engines, were directed against the Roman 
ships with destructive effect. Against the sambucte 
he had contrived machines, from which long beams 
or yards projected, when in use, far beyond the walls. 
These were heavily weighted with stone or metal to 
the extent of not less than ten talents, or 1250 
pounds. A rapid circular motion being then given 
to the beam by machinery within the walls, this 
weighted lever was dastyed against the ladder with 
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such force as generally to break it, while the ship 
itself was exposed to considerable danger. This story 
not being good enough for Plutarch, he has told us, 
that when the sambuca was a good way off the walls, 
a stone ten talents veight was thrown into it, and 
then a second, ahd third, which destroyed the vessel; 
and in consequence considerable ridicule has been 
thrown on the tale. As told by Polybius it seems 
little open to objection. Weights, not of half a ton, 
but several tons, are constantly to be seen on our 
wharfs suspended on cranes, at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from a centre of motion. Add to one of these 
the machinery requisite togi\e a rapid circular motion 
to the projecting arm thus laden, and we have the 
engine of Archimedes, as described by Polybius. 
The geometrician had also fitted out power Aiberanes, 
with hooks and chains, by which he could lift a ship 
almost out of the water. When it was raised to the 
greatest practicable' height, the chain was slipped, 
and the vessel usually was either upset by tin? fall, 
or plunged so deep as to till with water. Mareellus 
is reported to luuc observed (it must have been a 
forced joke), that Archimedes used his ships for cups 
to draw water in. Finally he was obliged to aban¬ 
don the attack by sea. Appius Claudius, who con¬ 
ducted the siege by land, fared no better ; and it was 
resolved* at last to give up all hopes of succeeding 
by force, and trust to the slow operation ofblockade. 
“ Thus,” says Polybius, “ one man, and one art 
rightly prepared*, is for some matters a mighty and 
a wonderful thing ; for the Romans, having such 
power by land and sea, take away but one old man 
of Syracuse, might have expected immediately to 
capture the city; but while Archimedes was there, 
they dared not even to attack it in that manner, 
against which he was capable of defending it.” 

* "bi'ovTv; rour,rrsviu ruv TTguyfAuruv piyu. ri 
Qctlvirui Kai fui/xaffiov, • 
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It is also said that Archimedes set_(he Roman 
ships on fire by means ofburning mirrors, composed 
of a combination of plane mirrors, adjusted so as to 
reflect all the incident rays of light to the same point. 
The possibility of this has sevcifd times been the sub¬ 
ject ol'impiiry to modern philosophers.' Kircher took so 
much interest in the subject, that he went to Syracuse 
expressly to inquire into the probable po-ition of Mar¬ 
cell ns's fleet, and he arrived at the conclusion, that it 
might have been within thirty yards of the walls. 
Ilulfon’s experiments, made as well as those of Archi¬ 
medes with a combination of plane mirrors, are con¬ 
clusive as to the facility of setting tarred fir plank 
on fire at a distance of one hundred and fifty feet, 
and the possibility of doing it at considerably greater 
distance's. 1 Similar planks, and even more combusti¬ 
ble materials, were precisely what Archimedes had to 
deal with, lie is said to have operated in this way 
at the distance of a bow-shot, in which there may 
very probably be'exaggeration. 

The sequel of the siege contains no matter of 
interest. Syracuse was taken by surprise through 
the negligence of the guard, and Archimedes is said 
to have been slain by a soldier, as he was deeply 
intent on the solution of a problem. 

Lines of ciremnvullation continued long to be the 
principal means employed by the Romani in the 
reduction of strong places. Kven the inventive 
genius of Cicsar does not appear to have devised the 
means of dispensing with <his tedious and most 
laborious process. In his Gallic wars he had fre¬ 
quent recourse to it, though the Gallic fortifications, 
it might lie thought, could not he of the most for¬ 
midable description ; and the siege of Alcsia furnishes 
one of the most remarkable instances of it on record. 
The town stood on an eminence, surrounded on three 
sides by hills of equal height, at a moderate distance : 
in front extended, a plain, three miles in length. 
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Round tlie foot of this eminence he due; a trench, 
twenty feet in width; and again, at an interval of 
400 feet, two more, of which the inner one was 
tilled with water: behind them he built a rampart 
twelve feet high, crowned with battlements, and 
strengthened with towers at intervals of eighty feet; 
and, more efieetually to confine the besieged, and 
enable a smaller force to guard the works, the space 
between them and the inner ditch was filled with 
three distinct rows of obstacles. The first consisted 
of a sort of ahattis made with large branches of 
trees, vvitii the ends squared and sharpened, sef 
thinly in tlie earth (c/jipt). The next were called 
lilies ( li/iit ), from their resemblance to the calix of 
that flower, with its upright pistil : these were 
ciicular cup-shaped cavities, three teet deop,,with a 
sharpened stake in the centre, projecting about four 
inches above ground, and covered over with brush¬ 
wood to deceive assailants. Still nearer to the town 
iron hooks (\hmiili, like the Scottish calthrop, often 
used with effect against the English cavalry) were 
scattered, to lacerate the feet of the advancing enemy. 
The whole circuit of these works was fourteen miles, 
and a similar series protected the troops from attack 
from without 

To come down to a period more interesting to 
modern readers, we find, in the middle ages, the 
same principles of operation followed, but in a ruder 
way, since neither men, nor money, nor science were 
so abundant among the nations wiio established 
kingdoms on the ruins of the western empire, as 
among the Romans; and, moreover, the turbulent 
independence of a feudal army, whose term of service 
was usually limited to a certain time, was untitled 
lor the severe labour, or the patient and continued 
watching, which tiie Roman legionaries cheerfully 
underwent. Still such skill as our ancestors of the 
* Bell. hall. v4i. 72. 
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middle ages had was borrowed from the Romans; 
they employed the same species of machines, towers, 
rams, and moveable galleries called cals, and the 
same or similar projectile engines, mentioned under 
the same names of catapultas y,ungri, scorpionos, ifcc. 
in the Latin authors of the eleventh* and twelfth cen¬ 
turies; and mangonel'-, trelmchets, war-wolfs, Ac. in 
the vernacular tongue. The first defenc e of a castle 
or city was usually a strong wooden palisade, called 
the barriers ; and at these many of the most obstinate 
contests and remarkable teats of arms recorded by 
Froissart, and other chroniclers of the times took 
place. These being carried, the next step was to 
level the ground, drain or fill up the ditch, and pre¬ 
pare for bringing up the battering-rams or towers, or 
scalittgj.ae ders, if it were thought fit to attempt an 
escalade. ]n the first crusade the headlong valour 
of the Clnislian knights endeavoured in vain to over¬ 
leap the walls or force the gates of Jerusalem : time 
was required to Construct two moving towers, and on 
the difficulty of procuring wood the fiction of the en¬ 
chanted forest of Armida, in Tasso’s poem, is founded. 
The leader of the Genoese, one of the great maritime 
states of Italy, was the architect. 


This man begunne with wondrous art to make 

• 

Not lamrnes, not mighty Stakes, not slings alone, 
Whoiwitb the firm amt solid wails to -hake, 

To ca c t a dart, or throw a -haft o: si,.no; 

Tut, framed of pines and line-, did undertake 
To build a foi lercsse huge, to \\ liich was none 
Yet ever like, whereof lie c lothed the sides 
Against the Italics of fire with raw bulls' hides. 

In mortisses and sockets framed just 

The betimes, the stuckles, and puncliions joynecl he fast: 

'To beat the cities wall, beneath fortli burst 

A ram with horned froftt; about her wasl 
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A budge the engine from her side out thiust. 

Which on the will, when need required, she cut, 

And on he t top i turret small i p stood, 

Stiong suitly armed, and budded of like wood. 

Set on a bundled wheels, the. rolling missc 
On the smooth I inds went turn! ly up md dowuc, 

II ou^li lull of um s, ui l aimed n cn it was, 

\ct with sm ill pun it i m is it 1 id (lownc , 

Won lete l the c m p o q lie 1 !>'*■€< it passe, 

II I y pi ik 1 tlu Milkmen in t tin u sk II unknownc , 
An 1 on th it d i\ tw town s tl ey budded mou\ 

Like th it w lm h s\ eet ( 1 mid i 1 amt bcloic * 


Ihe areheis shottc their ui iwes sharpe and Keene, 

Dipt in tl e bittei ju c of pc y son strong, 

Ihe study lati <i fit i cn w i> sc intly seen, 
llii with the i lou 1 1 1 sh ill itid qu nuts long 
\«f wtip ns h n p with gic it c i f u ry bet nt 
( ist Irani flu tow its the I* m troo]> unong , 

1 or theme flew stones md (lift of mu hie rocks, 

I lets shod with ire n, tun her, It end bit tks 

\ thnndtrl >U scoiiK 1 ever) st n it In ike 
His Iinnnts i nl uni in so c n whom it li^hl, 

I li it life, md ouk il li 1 u tcnlylde. 

But dj his 1 ire at d sh pe li li^u td quight . 

1 he lances stud not in the won i Is tncy m ike, 

But thiough the goitd I o ly t ol e then flight 

l loin side to side , thiough fle h, through skin and unde 
Huy flew, md flying left saddc dc ith behinde 

But \et not all this foicc and luiy diove 
1 he Pagan people to loi-ikc thw w die. 

But to icvenge these deadly blowes they strewe 
W ith d ut«5 th it flu, w ith -.tones and trees th it I ill, 

p Fan fax’s Jo* o, xvm 43 ) 

\OL. 11 * , 1 
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For need so cowards oft courageous prove,. 

For liberty they fight, for life, for all, • 

And oft with arrows, shafts, and stones that (lie, 

(lire bitter answer to a sharp replic. 

This while the fierce assailants new cease, 
lint sternly still maintaine a threefold clntrgc. 

And 'gainst the cloud of shafts draw nigh at ease, 

Under a pentise made of many a targe ; 

The armed towres close to the bulwarks preuse, 

And strive to grapple with the battled marge. 

And launch their Inidges out; mean while below 
With iron fronts, the rammes the walls down thrown. 

(08—71.) 

Rinaldo, according to the romancer, raises a ladder, 
and scales,,the walls single-handed ; hut Godfrey ot 
Bouillon, who is prosent in one of the toweis, finds 
greater obstaeles :•— 

For there not man with man, nor knight with knight 
Contend, but engines there with engines fight. 

For in that place the Payninis reared a post 
\\ hich late had served some gallant ship for mast, 

And over it another beam they cro^t, 

Pointed with iron sharpe, to it made fast 
With ropes, whidh as men would the dormant tost 
Now in, now out, now backe, now forward cast; t 
In his swift pullies oft the men withdrew 
The tree, and oft the riding baike forth threw. 

The mighty beamc redoubled oft bis hlowes. 

And with such force the engine smote and hit, 

That her broad side the tovvre wide open throwes, 

Her joynts were broke, her rafter> deft and split j 
But yet, 'gainst every bap whence mischief grows 
Prepared, the piece (’gainst such extremes made fit), 

handled forth two sithes, sharpe, cutting, long, and broade, 
And cut the iopcs, whereon the engine rcade. 
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As an oltf rockc, which age, or stormy winde 
Teares from some craggy hill, or mountaine stcepe, 

Doth hreakc, doth bruise, and into dust doth grinde 
Woods, houses, hamlets, herds, and folds of sheep ; 

So fell the bea?ne, a*d down with it all kinde 
Of arm 4 :, () f weapons, and of men did sweep, 

Wherewith the towers once or twice did shake, 

Trembled the walls, the hills and mountains quake. 

* ( 80 , 81 , 62 ) 

The Turks attempt to burn the tower with wild 
tire, hut are prevented by a providential tempest, and 
it approaches so close that the besiegers throw their 
drawbridge on the walls. The courage of Godfrey 
was animated by a divine vision of all tiiose princes 
who had been slain in the sacred war, bqprjng arms 
in behalf of tlie crusaders. 

And on the bridg^hc stept, but there was staid 
By fSoliman, who entrance all denied ; 

That narrow tree to virtue great was made 
The field, as in lew blowes right soon was tried. 

Here will I give my life for Sion'** aid, 

Here will l end my days, the Sold.in cried ; 

Behind me cut, or breake this bridge, that T 
May kill a thousand Christians first, then die. 

But thither fierce Rin.ildo threatening went. 

Am?at his sight lied all the Soldati's traine; 

What shall I dor* if here my life be spent, 

1 spend and spill (quoth he) my Mood in \.iine; 

With that his steps from Godfrey back he bent, 

And to him let the passage free remain?. 

Who threatening followed as the Soldan lied, 

And on the walls the purple crown dispied : 

About his head he tost, he turned, lie cast 
That glorious ensign with a thousand twines; 

Theieun the wind breathes with his sweetest blast— 

Thereon with golden rays gla<J I’liebus slimes; 
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Earth laughs for joy, the streames forbeare their hast, 

Flouds clap their hands, on mountains dance the pines ; 

And Sion's towres aud sacred temples smile 
For their deliv’rance from that bondage vile. 

<r (xviu. 98—100.) 

We originally meant only to introduce Tasso’s 
description of the towers, and have been led on to 
protract the quotation to far greater length, from 
finding not only so lively, but there is all reason to 
believe, so accurate a description, making allowance 
for it little poetical exaggeration of the mode of com¬ 
bat then in nse. The poet has at least the merit of 
being true to the facts related by the historians. Two 
towers were constructed, one of which, intrusted to 
the charge of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, was 
burnt by tue besiejred ; the other, directed by Godfrey 
in person, was brought safely up to the walls. Large 
beams were applied to prevent its dose approach, as 
described by the poet, and these being cut away, 
were taken possession of, and proved very serviceable 
to the crusaders. The walls were cleared, not only 
by archery, but by a much less warlike and romantic- 
device. The wind blowing into the town, the assail¬ 
ants set on fire a mattress stuffed with silk (cvlcilram 
bombyceplcnam)* and bags of straw, so that “they 
who were appointed to defend the wall, unable to 
open eyes or mouth, besotted and bewildered with 
flic eddies of the smoky darkness, deserted their 
post. Which being known, the general with all haste 
commanded the beams which they had captured from 
the enemy to be brought up, and one end resting on 
the machine, the other on the wall, he ordered the 
moveable side of the low-er to be let don u; which 
being supported oil them, served in the place of a 
bridge ot suitable strength'.” This, it must bo con¬ 
fessed, is a less romantic way of gaining entrance 
* William ol'Tjie. 
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than fighting ‘hand to hand with Solyraan: but it is 
true, for the valour and personal prowess of Godfrey 
of Bouillon were unsurpassed, and there is no reason 
lo suspect that flattering historians have perverted 
the fact, that Godfray, noblest of the crossed chiefs 
in character as in station, was the third man to enter 
that holy city, for the delivery of which he longed 
so ardently, and had sacrificed so much. Two bro¬ 
thers, named Letold and Engelbert, otherwise un¬ 
known to fame, were the first who won their way to 
these contested walls. 

For reasons above given the strong fortresses of 
feudal pride were more frequently carried by a sud¬ 
den and vigorous attack, than by the tedious and 
expensive process of regular siege. Of such attacks 
some remarkable instances occur in the w&rS between 
bin gland and Scotland, which at some future period 
we may perhaps nptice ; at present it is more to our 
purpose to quote from the graphic pages of Froissart 
this short passage, which is so completely ancient in 
character that change the names and it might pass 
for the act of a Romap army:— 

“ The Englysshemen, that had lyen long before 
the Ryoll * more than nyrie weekes, had made in the 
mean space two bellroys of grete tymbre, with four 
stages, every bellboy upon fottre grete whelys, and 
the syeft's toward the townc were covered with cure 
bolyf, to defend them fro lyre and fro shotte; and 
into every stage there were poynted a C archers : 
by strength of men these two belfroys were brought 
to the walks of the townc, for they had so filled the 
dykes, that they might well be brought just to the 
walles; the archers in these stages shotte so holly 
togyder, that none durst apere at their defence, with¬ 
out they were well pavysshedj, and between these two 

* La lirole, a town in (lascony. + Boiled leather, ‘‘ cuir boulti." 

| l’avinscs were large shields or detenecs made of plank, &c., 

I 3 
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belfroys there were a CC men with pic-axes to mine 
the walles, and so they brake through the wulles. 
* * * When Sir Agous de Ban, who was cap¬ 

tain within, knewc that the people of the towne 
wolde yelde up, he went into the castell with his 
compauye of soudyers, and whyle they of the towne 
were entretyng he conveyed out of the towne gret 
quantytc of wyne and other provisyon, and then 
closed the castell gates, and sayd how he wolde not 
yeld up so sone. Then the erle (of Derby) entred into 
the towne and layde siege round about the castell as 
nere as he inighte, and rered up all his engyncs, the 
which caste nyglit and day agaynst the walles, but 
they dyd lytell hurt, the walles were so strong of 
harde stone ; it was sayd that of olde tyme it had 
been wrought by the halides of the Sarasyns, who 
made their warkes so strongly that ther is none such 
now a dayes. When the erle sawe that he colde do 
no good with his engynes, he caused theym to cease; 
then he called to hym his myncrs, to thyntent that 
they shuld make a myne under alle the walles, the 
whiche was natsone made*.” 

In the time of Froissart the invention of gun¬ 
powder had already begun to work a change in the art 
of war : still, then and for some time afterwards, the 
imperfection of the artillery in use rendered them of 
little real servicef- Usually of immense and un¬ 
wieldy size and weight, the difficulty of transport¬ 
ing them from place to place was extreme, and they 
could not be fired more than three or four times in the 

which archers amt others hore before them, or fixed in the earth, 
that they might shoot, mine, kc. in partial totcr irom the shot of 
the garrison. 

* Lord Berners’ Kioissart, \ol i. rap. 10'). 

t One of these old guns, of fem,triable si/p, made of bars of 
hammered iron hooped together, is to be been m Edinburgh castle, 
and is called Mows Meg. 
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day, at great expense and with uncertain execution. 
Even so late as the siege of Magdeburg, in 1631, it 
is said that 1550 cannon shots were fired against 
one wall with but little ell’ect. But as the art of 
gunnery advanced, t'.*e battering train was found to 
be an overmatch’for the strongest fortresses that had 
yet been constructed, and a new system of fortifica¬ 
tion came gradually into use. , Low bastions and 
curtains too?; place of the lofty towers and walls of 
former castles; and still the advantage is so entirely 
transferred from the besieged to the besiegers, that 
the termination of a siege pursued according to the 
rules of art is reduced almost to ceitainty as to the 
time and method of its issue. This lias diminished 
the interest of modern sieges, by making ultimate 
capture almost a certainty, and rendering* it the 
interest of the garrison rather to make terms while 
they have something to give up, than to hold out to 
those extremes of difficulty and distress, of which au- 
cieuthistory abounds in striking examples. It has also 
rendered both the attack and defence matters more 
of combination and^scjence, and less of individual 
gallantry. There ir* however, one war in the transi¬ 
tion stage, as it were from ancient to modern tactics, 
distinguished especially by the number and length of 
its sieges, and by the constancy and desperate valour 
shown Ify the beleaguered party in every instance. 
Even were we inditfeient to the parties, the narra¬ 
tions would in themselves be deeply interesting, 
but the nobleness of their cause renders the suffer¬ 
ings of the brave defenders doubly atlecting—their 
triumphs doubly glorious. The reader will readily 
conclude that wc refer to the desperate struggle of 
the Netherlands for civil and religious liberty against 
the mighty despotism of Spain. Three sieges which 
occurred in this war are especially worthy of the rea- 
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der’s attention, those of Leyden, Haarlem, and Os- 
teud. That of Leyden has been already noticed in 
the first volume; and after some hesitation we have 
selected the siege of Ostend for relation here, as 
being more full of incident, not of interest, than that 
of Haarlem. We give it from the contemporary 
historian, Uentivoglio:— 

We will now come to the siege of Ostend, which, 
being one of the most memorable of this our age, 
doth certainly challenge, that, as much brevity and 
diligence as may be being joyned together, it be duly 
considered and represented with all clearness. It 
was above three years before it was brought to an end; 
and it was almost as uncertain at the last day as at 
the first to which side the victory did incline. The 
besieged never wanted fresh succours by sea, nor did 
the besiegers at any time cease advancing by land, 
infinite were the batteries, the .assaults infinite; so 
many were the mines, and so obstinate the counter¬ 
mines, as it may be almost affirmed as much work 
was done under ground as above ground. New 
names were to be found fqr new engines. There 
was a perpetual dispute between the sea and land: 
the works on the latter could not operate so much as 
the mines made by the former did destroy. Great 
store of blood ran every where, and men were readier 
to lose it than to preserve it, till such time as the 
besieged wanting ground, and rather what to defend 
than defence, they were at last forced to forego that 
little spot of ground which was left them, and to 
yield. 

“ Ostend stands upon the sea-shore, and in the midst 
of a marish ground, and of divers channels which 
come from the continent; but it is chiefly environed 
almost on all sides by two of the greatest of them *, 
* Sec tiie medal at the liead of this chapter. 
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by which thp sea enters into the land, and grows so 
high when it is full sea, as you would rather think 
the town were buried than situated in the sea. In 
former times it was an open place, and served rather 
for a habitation for \hepheards than for soldiers. 
But the importaney of the seat being afterwards con¬ 
sidered, the houses weie inclosed with a platform 
instead of a^wall, and from time to time the line was 
so flank round about it, as it proved to be one 
of the strongest towns of all the province of Flan¬ 
ders. It is divided into two parts, which arc called 
the old town and the new. The former, which is the 
lesser, stands towards the sea ; the latter and greater 
lies towards the land. The old town is fenced from 
the fury of the sea by great piles of wood t^ijen into 
the ground, and joined together for the defence of 
that part, and there the waves sufficiently supply the 
part of a ditch. The channels may be said to do the 
like on the sides ; and, especially at full sea, of chan¬ 
nels they become havens, being then capable of any 
kind of vessels, and by them at all times the middle 
size of barks enter int* the ditches, and from the 
ditches in diverse parts into ttie town itself; to boot, 
with the chief well-flanked line on the outside of the 
ditch, towards the land side is a strada coperta 
raised, which is so well furnished with new flanks, 
and with a new ditch, as this outward fortification 
doth hardly give way to any of the inward ones. 
The town is but of a small compass, and is ennobled 
rather by its situation and fortifications than by any 
splendour either of inhabitants or houses. The 
united Provinces caused it to be very carefully kept 
at this time, wherefore it was largely provided of 
men, artillery, ammunition, and of whatsoever cKe 
was necessary for the defence thereof. In this con¬ 
dition was the town when the Archduke resolved to 
sit down before it.” , 
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On the east of the town there was a detached 
fort called St. Alberto, on the west another called 
Bredene, both which had been abandoned by the 
garrison. These were occupied by the besieging 
army, which proceeded to surround Osteml on the 
landward with a chain of works, not without sharp 
fighting, for the governor, Sir Francis Vere, had 
raised redoubts in front of his fortifications, and hotly 
contested every inch of ground. It seemed also 
necessary to cut off’ the communication with the sea, 
and with this view a bank was run out on the east¬ 
ern side from St. Alberto to prevent barks from enter¬ 
ing by the channel on that quarter. But it was also 
expedient to block up the channel on the side of Bre- 
deno, acid in doing this greater difficulties were to be 
o\ erconie. 

The siege began in the summer of 1601, and the 
autumn had been consumed in* these works, when, 
towards the end of December, a terrible storm at sea 
so shattered the town, that the inhabitants, despair¬ 
ing to resist an assault, began to parley; but their 
spirits were recruited, and the negotiations broken off 
by a seasonable reinforcement both of men and all 
manner of provisions. The Archduke, being thus 
deluded of his hopes, gave order that a battery 
should be raised on the side of St. Albedo, which 
played so furiously upon the sea bulwark, that u 
practicable breach was soon made, and an assault 
ordered. To divert the enemy, diiections were given 
that Count Bucquoy, who commanded at Bredene, 
should pass the channel theie, and fall with his men 
on the wall where it was beaten down, and that upon 
the land side there should be alarms given every 
where. “ When they came to the assault the assail¬ 
ants behaved themselves gallantly, and used all 
means to get upon the wall; and though many of 
them fell down dead' and wounded, and that the 
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horror of night,- which already came on, made then- 
dangers the fnore terrible, yet did it serve rather to 
set the Catholics on fire, than to make them cool in 
their fight. But there appeared no less resoluteness 
of resistance in those vythin : for opposing themsehes 
valiantly on all sides, and being very well able to do 
it, as having so many men, and such store of all 
other provisions, they stoutly did defend themselves 
on all sides. • Upon the coming on of night they had 
set up many lights in divers parts of the town, 
whereby they the better maintained the places 
assigned to them, did with more security hit those 
that assailed them, and came the better to where 
their help was required. They also soon discerned 
that they were all false alarms that were given with¬ 
out, and that the true assault was made oiJ(y»in one 
place. To this was added, that Count Buequoy, not 
finding the water of the aforesaid channel so low as 
he believed, he could by no means pass over them. 
Yet the Catholics did for a long timb continue their 
assault, but the defendants’ advantages still increas¬ 
ing, the assailants were at last forced to give over 
with great loss; for there were above six hundred 
slain and wounded. Nor did those within let slip 
the occasion of prejudicing yet more the Catholics as 
they retreated : for plucking up some of their sluces, 
by whiefarthey both received the sea-water into their 
ditches and let it out again, they turned the water 
with such violence into the. channel, which the Ca¬ 
tholics had passed over before they came to the 
assault, and which they were to pass over again ill 
their retreat, as many of them were unfortunately 
drowned.” 

The year 1602 set in with such severe cold that 
the Archduke was advised to abandon the siege. 
But he would not be peisuaded thereto, thinking the 
King's honour and his own engaged in its success. 
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He ordered therefore a great platform to be raised in 
the quarter of St. Alberto, which might command the 
town as much as possible, and gave new orders that 
Bucquoy should advance, with all possible speed, 
the great bank which was deigned to obstruct the 
channel of Bredene. Having given’ these orders he 
retired to Ghent, and left the camp-master, John di 
Rivas, in command of the siege, who employed him¬ 
self diligently m forwarding these impd/tant works. 
“ To the first and largest foundation, which was well 
incorporated with wet sand and other condense 
matter, others of the like sort were added, till the 
dyke was grown to the height it ought to be; and 
the breadth thereof was very extraordinary great. To 
boot with the ordinary plain thereof, upon which two 
great call if. ms might stand a-breast, there was a great 
parapet raised in it against the town to shelter the 
soldier; and which, being in divers places furnished 
with artillery, did greatly endamage the enemy like¬ 
wise on that side. This work was made in a sandy 
and low situation, and whither the sea at full tide 
came; so as it cannot he said with how much expense, 
labour, and loss of blood, this work was advanced.” 
Still the town continued to receive succours as plenti 
fully as ever, and the works proceeded so slowly from 
without, that the hopes of bringing the siege to a 
happy end did daily rather decrease than increase. 
Yet Rivas wa« very diligent in discharging his duty; 
the platform was completed and mounted with can 
non, and the besieged were driven from some of their 
outer works; these were then furnished with artillery 
which lie turned against the fortifications which shel¬ 
tered the town on that side. 

“ Some progress was bkt'wise daily made on 
Bredene’s side in the advancing the great dyke. 
Buequoy had the chief charge thereof, and it was 
called by his name. And he used all possible dili- 
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gence to infest the town and the entrance of the 
channel on'that side. Hut there appeared no less 
vigilancy in the besieged ; their courage abounded, 
according as the town did abound with all sorts of 
provisions. There was hardly any one day in 
which they did'not sally out; nor did the besiegers 
do any thing which cost not much labour and blood. 
The platform was made chiefly of bavins and other 
wood, and flic great dyke was composed of the like 
materials. Two furious batteries were therefore 
levelled from the town, with artificial fire-balls against 
these two works, to set them on fire, and indamage 
them by that means. Nor did they fail in their 
design : for by long battery they at last took fire, 
and were thereby so torn and spoiled, as it cost much 
time and the death of many men to reunite them. 
Nor was the enemies’ loss less either in number or 
quality. , 

“ Pompcio Torgone, a famous engineer, was at 
this time come from Italy to Flanders, drawn thither 
by the fame of this siege. lie had a very ready wit, 
which made him apt [or inventions in liis calling; 
but having never till then passed from the theory to 
the practical part in military affairs, it was soon seen 
that many of his imaginations did not, upon trial, 
prove Mich as in appearance they promised to be, 
lie betfnn to build a castle of wood upon boats 
fastened together. The castle was round, high, and 
large proportionality. On the top thereof it was 
capable of six great pieces of aitillery on one side, 
and on the other side there was place enough tor 
those soldiers who were to attend them. Torgone 
intended to bring this machine into the mouth of the 
channel, and to firm' it there, where succour was 
brought into Ostend, hoping hereby to keep the 
town from relief. Hut this could not so soon be 
done, but that it wa-, preceded by the other work of 

VOL. II. K 
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drawing the great dyke to the same channel, where¬ 
upon to raise afterwards a fort, In which that passage 
might be so much the more impeded. To accelerate 
thi s work likewise, Torgone bethought himself of 
oilier engines, by which that*so great quantity of 
materials, w hereof the dyke was made, might the 
more easily he brought to employment. Tile said 
materials being put together in maimer as they 
ought to he, he put a ceitain number of little barrels 
under the hollow of the middle thereof, and on the 
sides, by which at full sea the engines floated, and 
were aiterwaids brought by cranes to joyn with the 
dyke in that part where the work was continued on. 
These engines were called flotes. But such was the 
tempest of the enemies cannon-shot, which inces¬ 
santly filr upon them, when they rested upon the 
sand; and then again they were so prejudiced by 
the sea storms, as oft times the,work ol many days 
was destroyed ip a tew hours. And really it was 
a pitilul ease to see how much blood was there 
shed, and how little the meaner sort of people who 
were employed therein did out of a desire of gain 
value it.’’ 

This was the condition of Ostend when the Arch¬ 
duke bethought-himself to gi\e the care of the siege 
to the Marquis Spinola. (ircat certainly was the 
honour of such an employment, yet there seemed so 
little prospect of success that Spinola hesitated for 
sometime; but, finally, being persuaded there was 
more of hope than tear in the o.ier that was made 
him, he resolved cheerfully to accept it. 

“ The first tiling- the Marquis did was to make 
great store of provision of all such materials as 
were necessary, as well for the work of the great 
dyke on Bredenc's side, as for the other works which 
v. c re to he made on the side of St. Alberto, on which 
side the town was chiepy intended to be straitened 
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and forced > the ground over against it was all 
sandy, and full of several channels and little rivulets, 
besides those two greater channels which fell into the 
sea, as you have ofttyi heard. The same sea like¬ 
wise, at the flood, did so whirl about every place 
thereabouts, as ground was not any where to be 
found to make trenches, which were therefore to be 
supplied wivh the above said materials. These were 
chiefly brought by the dotes invented by Torgoue; 
and though the great dyke did daily advance, yet it 
was known that such a work would prove too long 
and too uncertain. The hope of keeping out succour 
growing there every day less and less, Spinola bent 
all his endeavours to take the town by force. We 
told you before that all vessels were hindisned from 
coming into the lesser channel, on St. Alberto’s 
side, which falls there into the sea by a fort. Yet 
the channel itself Vas of great advantage to the 
enemy on that side, for it served for •a great ditch to 
their counterscarp, which was strong of itself, and 
yet made stronger by many flanks by which it was 
defended. Before the Chtholics could come to assault 
the counterscarp, they must first pass over the chan¬ 
nel, which was so hard to do with safety or shelter in 
any place thereof', as it was evidently seen that many 
of them #iusl perish, being exposed to be injured by 
ihe enemy. The oppngnation was led on, on four 
sides, from St. Alberto's quarter. The Germans 
wrought nearer the sea; then followed the Spaniards; 
after them the Italians; and on the outmost side, 
more towards land, the Walloons and Burgonians. 
Great was the fervency of all these nations; and 
such a contention there was among them in striving 
which of them should most advance the works, as 
the soldiers’ emulation seemed rather a contest be¬ 
tween enemies than between rivals. The channel 
was narrower and more shallow where the Burgo- 
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nians and Walloons wrought. They wgre therefore 
the first that passed over it, and afterwards the other 
nations did the like. To pass over it, a great quan¬ 
tity of the aforesaid materials were thrown into every 
part thereof, where the aforesaid nations wrought. 
Those materials were reduced to dykes or banks, 
upon which the soldiers advanced towards the town. 
But very many of them were slain agd wounded. 
For the defendants, with their hail of musqui-t-shot 
and tempest of greater artillery, charged with little 
bullets and murdering shot in great quantity, and 
oft time with artificial fire, made the Catholics’ 
work on all sides very bloody. The soldiers, that 
they might go the best sheltered that they could, in¬ 
vented pitmy fences : some consisted of gabions filled 
with earth, well joined and fastened together; others 
of long bavins, which stood upright, and stood so 
thick as they were musket proof; and others, of 
several forms, made of the aforesaid materials. Tor- 
goue invented likewise a great cart, from which a 
bridge made of cloth and cords might unexpectedly 
be thrown over the channel, unid so the enemies’ de¬ 
fences might the easier be assaulted. The cart 
stood upon four very high wheels; and upon the 
fore-part thereof rose up, as it were, the mast of a 
ship, which served chiefly to let down and to take 
i)]) the bridge. But the whole bulk proved to be of 
so cumbersome a greatness, and so hard to be ma¬ 
naged, that, before it was undertaken, it was known 
it could work no eflect. The aforesaid fences were 
wrought where the artillery of the town could not 
reach ; and, at the ilowing of the sea, they were 
brought upon the llouls. to the places where they 
were made use of. (Beat was the mortality likewise 
of those that wrought here; the enemy making 
usually such havock of them with their muskets, 
artillery, and sallies, as oft limes hardly one ol'them 
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could be saved. But money still got new men, and 
oft times tHe soldiers themselves wrought. Nor was 
Spinola wanting in being in all places at all times, 
and iu exposing himself as well as any of the rest to 
all labour and dange*; encouraging some, rewarding 
others, and befiaving himself so, as his imitating, 
without any manner of respect unto himself, the 
most hazardous works of others, made the rest the 
more rcadj to imitate his. 

“ When each nation had passed the channel, each 
of them began with like emulation to force the ravelins 
and half-moons which sheltered the counterscarp. 
And the Walloons and Burgonians, by reason of 
their quarter, were the first that did it, but with much 
effusion of blood, even of the noblest amongst them ; 
for amongst the rest, Catris, a Walloon ofcmpmaster, 
was lost; a valiant and greatly experienced soldier, 
and whom Spinolji highly esteemed, both for his 
deeds and counsel. With the like progress, and no 
less loss of blood, did the other nations advance. So 
as the enemies at last lost all the fortifications which 
they had without their principal line; about which a 
great ditch rail, but not so hard to pass as was the 
channel which fenced the counterscarp. The easier 
doing of it made the Catholics hope better in the 
effecting thereof; wherefore, full of fresh courage, 
they prepared to continue their labours more heartily 
than ever, that they might the sooner end the siege; 
lint the winter being already come on did much hinder 
their works, and the sea did then more destroy them 
by her tempests. The enemy did likewise make very 
fierce opposition ; they set up batteries within against 
the batteries without; mines opposed countermines; 
they repaired themselves on all sides, and as fast as 
one rampire was lost they set up another. So as the 
Catholics were to advance by inchmeal; and yet they 
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did so advance, as by the spring they were got well 
forward into the ditch. r 

“These already progressions of Marquess Spi- 
nola, together with his still daily proceedings, made 
the United Provinces shrewdly afraid that they 
should at last lose Ostend. It watf therefore con¬ 
sulted amongst their chief commanders how the town 
might be best preserved: which might be done by 
two ways; either by some important dive! sion, or by 
raising the siege by main force. The second affair 
brought with it such difficulties, as the first was em¬ 
braced. Wherefore they resolved to besiege Sluce ; 
a town which likewise stood upon the sea, and of so 
great consequence, as did rather exceed than come 
short of those of Ostend.” 

Sluys was accordingly besieged and taken, to the 
great satisfaction of the Flemish, that, in three 
months’ time and with the loss of so little blood, 
they had made a greater acquisition than that of 
Ostend, which would cost above three years’ expense 
of time, and an infinity of Spanish gold and blood if 
it could hold out no longer. But though Spiuola 
made an unsuccessful attempt to relieve Sluys, he 
could not be prevailed on to break up the siege of 
Ostend, and his troops were inflamed the more by a 
desire of counterbalancing that loss. So that at last, 
after much slaughter, they won the ditch and frue first 
line of fortifications; but meanwhile a new one had 
been raised by those within. 

“ Sluce was just then lost: and it was feared that 
Count Maurice would come to the relief of Ostend. 
The Catholics being therefore so much the more 
moved, and Spiuola being again returned, it is not 
to be expressed with what fervour they fell to their 
works on all sides. The greatest progress was made 
towards the old town of Ostend ; and because when 
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they should have won that, they might easily hinder 
the entrance into the channel, by the mouth whereof 
succour was brought from the sea; and for that the 
new town was much commanded by the old, there¬ 
fore Spinola did the yore reinforce his batteries, as¬ 
saults, mines, aftd all his other most efficacious works 
on that side than on any other; nor was it long ere 
the Catholics had almost wholly taken it. 

“ They irkewise advanced after the same manner 
against the new fortifications, so as now the besieged 
had no where whither to retreat; wherefore, wanting 
ground to defend, when they most abounded in all 
things for defence, they were at last forced to sur¬ 
render the town ; which was done about the midst of 
September, upon all the most honourable conditions that 
they could desire. Count Maurice w'as o*en minded 
to attempt the succour by main force; but considering 
that he was to entej into an enemy's country, amongst 
strong and well-guarded towns, and that he should 
meet with men that were very ready to fight, he 
thought it not fit, after his prosperous success at 
Since, to hazard falling into some misfortune, as 
upon such an occasion he might peradventure do, 
and therefore he forebore to do it. it was a remark¬ 
able thing to see so many soldiers march out of a 
town; for there were above four thousand of them, 
all strofig and healthful, they having enjoyed great 
plenty of all things in Ostcnd, by reason of their con¬ 
tinual succours. So as besides great store of artillery, 
there was found in the town such abundance of 
victuals, ammunition, and of whatsoever else may be 
imagined for the defence of a royal town, as the like 
was never known to be in any other place. 

“ Thus ended the siege of Osteml; very memo¬ 
rable, doubtless, in itself, but much more in con¬ 
sideration of tile so great expense of monies and 
time which the winning and losing of it cost. The 
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siege continued above three years; in'which time the 
constant opinion was, that there died, what by the 
sword, what by sickness, above a hundred thousand 
men between the one and the other side; whereby 
it may be conceived what proportionable monies and 
other things were therein spent, 'i'he town being' 
yielded up, the Archduke and Infanta had the curi¬ 
osity to go see it, and went from Gaunt thither, 
where they found nothing but a nnshapen chaos of 
earth, which hardly retained any show of the first 
Ostend. Ditches idled irp; curtains beaten down; 
bulwarks torn in pieces; half-moons, flanks, and re¬ 
doubts so confused one with another, as one could 
not be distinguished from another; nor could it be 
known on which side the oppugnation, or on which 
side the "defence was; yet they woidd know all, and 
receive the whole relation from Spinola’s own mouth. 
He represented at full the last ppsture of the siege : 
he showed the Spaniards quarters, and that of the 
Italians, as also those of each other nation, lie re¬ 
lated how stoutly they contended who should outvie 
one another in painstaking,; on which part the 
greatest resistance was made within; where the dis¬ 
pute was most difficult without; where they wanted 
ground to retreat unto; where the enemy used their 
utmost power; and where at lust the town yvas sur¬ 
rendered. The Archduke saw the great platform, 
the great dyke, and whatsoever else of curious might 
be suggested by tire unusual face of that siege; but 
not without the Infanta s gr»at compassion, and even 
almost tears, by looking upon the horror of those 
parts where the sword, fire, sea, and earth may be 
said to have conspired together in making so long 
and so miserable a destruction ot Christians. They 
botli of them did very much commend Spinola, and 
did also thunk lire rest of the commanders who had 
deserved well in that enterprise. Nor did they less 
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gratulate the inferior officers and soldiers, who had 
exposed themselves most to those dangers*.” 

Remarkable in modern history is the siege and 
storm of Magdeburg in the thirty years’ war by the 
Imperial troops, conlmanded by Tilly, when that 
general blighted the laurels acquired in thirty-six 
successful battles, and fixed an indelible stain upon 
his reputation. Even poetical justice might be satis¬ 
fied by the events of his after-life, which, from a 
series of victories became one of reverses, produced 
in part, at least, by his own act, if it be true that the 
excesses perpetrated on this occasion produced a 
lasting bad effect on the discipline of his army. But, 
on the plains of Leipzie, in the person of Gustavos 
Adolphus, he met at length with his superior in the 
art of war. 

“ I must now arm my breast with sternness, my 
heart with impenetrability, while I relate the events 
which broke in foaming billows ov^r this wretched 
city,— events, for their magnitude, extraordinary; for 
llieir mournfulness, but too calamitous; for their im¬ 
portance, rarely knowmin former ages; and for their 
raiity, easily unheard of. So may this mind be able 
to recite the reverses, the tragic incidents which in 
this our age, by inevitable destiny, have oppressed 
Magdeburg, a city of the empire, powerful and strong 
as ancient,—this pen endure through the description 
of such horrid destruction. But whence to com¬ 
mence the tempests of so pitiable an event ? whence 
seek those dreadful varieties of punishment, for the 
relation of which all Germany is scarce sufficient? E 
am far from thinking that with this pen J can do 
justice to so mournful, s*o extraordinary a calamity. 
For he who would worthily express a catastrophe, 
which will amaze furthest posterity, must needs be 
* Bciitnoglio, H i«t. of Wars in Flanders, translated 1'Y Henry, 
Earl of Mourauutli, 16DS. , 
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qualified by an iron memory, a strong and uncon¬ 
quered style, since it is his duty to find wbrds answer- 
able to actions*.” 

The modest doubts expressed in the above rather 
pompous passage have not retrained the historian, 
from whom we quote, from proving,' in a long and 
tedious narrative, that he justly estimated the relative 
extent of his subject and his powers. We purpose to 
take warning by his example, and act up‘on the diffi¬ 
dence which he expresses. The reader is as capable 
of imagining, as the author, unless an eye-witness, 
of describing, the behaviour of soldiers flushed with 
rage and blood let loose upon an unarmed popula¬ 
tion: and either is likely to produce but a confused 
picture, made up chiefly by ringing the changes upon 
what thb ’author of* Old Mortality’ calls “ the four 
pleas of the crown ” Instead, therefore, of multiply¬ 
ing anecdotes ofbrutality and suffering, we shall only 
give the narratives of two eye-witnesses, the simplicity 
of which is a guarantee for their truth. The first is 
written by the minister of a church in Magdeburg. 
It is necessary to premise thq,t the assault was made 
at daybreak, as the hour when the garrison were 
most likely to be off their guard, and at a time when 
a general belief was entertained that Tilly was about 
to break up the siege. It was therefore entirely 
unexpected. 

“ Going out of church immediately after sermon, 
some people of St. James’s parish passed by, and 
told me the enemy had entered the town. With dif¬ 
ficulty could 1 persuade myself that this was any 
thing more than a false alarm ; but the news unfor¬ 
tunately proved too true. ‘T then lost my presence 
of mind, and as my wife and maid-servant were with 
me, we ran directly to my colleague, M. Malsio’s 


* Lotichius, Kerum Gerraanicarura, lie. xxxvii. p. 1. 
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bouse, and left our own house open. At M. Malsio's 
we found Aiany people, who had fled to him in great 
perplexity. We comforted and exhorted each other, 
as far as the terror of our minds would give us leave. 
I was summoned th*nee to discharge the last duties 
to a colonel, who lay dangerously wounded. I re¬ 
solved to go, and sent my maid to letch my gown: 
but before my departure from my wife and neigh¬ 
bours, I told them that the affair appeared to me to 
be concluded, and that we should meet no more in 
this world. My wife reproached me in a flood of 
tears, crying, ‘ Can you prevail on jourself to leave 
me to perish all alone ? You must answer for it be¬ 
fore God !’ I represented to her the obligations of 
my function, and the importance, of the moments f 
was called upon to give my assistance in/ * 

“ As I crossed the great street a multitude of 
matrons and youyg women flocked about me, and 
besought me, in all the agonies of distress, to advise 
them what to do. I told them, my best advice was 
to recommend themselves to God’s protecting grace, 
and prepare for death. At length 1 entered the co¬ 
lonel’s lodging, and found him stretched on the floor, 
and very weak. I gave him such consolation as (he 
disorder of my mind would permit tne : he heard me 
with great attention, and ordered a small present of 
gold to be given me, which I left on the table. In 
this interval, the enemy poured in by crowds at the 
Hamburg gate, and fired on the multitude as upon 
beasts of prey. Suddenly my wife and maid-servant 
entered the room, and persuaded me to remove im¬ 
mediately, alleging we should meet with no quarter, if 
the enemy found us in aft apartment filled with arms. 
We ran down into the eourt-jard of the house, and 
placed ourselves in the gateway. Our enemies soon 
burst the gate open, with an eagerness that cannot be 
described. The first address they made to me was. 
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‘ Priest, deliver thy money.’ I gave them about four 
and twenty shillings in a little box, whfch they ac¬ 
cepted with good will: but when they opened the box, 
and found only silver, they raised their tone, and de¬ 
manded gold. J represented to them thatl was at some 
distance from my house, and could not at present pos¬ 
sibly give them more. They were reasonable enough 
to be contented with my answer, and left us, after 
having plundered the house, without offering us any 
insult. There was a well-looking youth among the 
crowd, to whom my wife addressed herself, and be¬ 
sought him in (Hod’s name to protect us : ‘ My dear 
child,’ said he, ‘ it is a thing impossible; we must 
pursue our enemies ;’ and s ( > they retired. 

“ In that moment another party of soldiers rushed 
in, who derhanded also our money. We contented 
them with seven shillings and a couple of silver 
spoons, which the maid fortunately had concealed in 
her pocket. Tlipy were scarce gone before a soldier 
entered alone with the most furious countenance I ever 
saw; each check was puffed out with a musket-ball, 
and he carried two muskets on his shoulder. The 
moment he perceived me, he cried with a voice of 
thunder, 4 Priest, give me thy money, or thou art 
dead.’ As 1 had nothing to give him, I made my 
apology in the most affecting manner: he levelled a 
piece to shoot me, but my wife luckily turned it with 
her hand, and the hall passed over my head. At 
length, finding we had no money, he asked for plate: 
my wife gave him some silver trinkets and he went 
his way. 

“A little after came four or five soldiers, who only 
said, 4 Wicked priest, what ch>est thou here ?’ Having 
said thus much, they departed. 

44 We were now inclined to shelter ourselves in the 
uppermost lodgings of the house, hoping there to be 
less exposed and better concealed. Wc entered a 
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chamber that had several beds in it, and passed some 
time there i?l the most insupportable agonies. Nothin"- 
was heard in the streets but the cries of the expirino- 
people; nor were the houses much more quiet; every 
thing was bursj opei,»or cut to pieces. We were soon 
discovered in our retirement: a number of soldiers 
poured in, and one who carried a hatchet made an 
attempt to^leave my skull, but a companion hindered 
him and said, ‘ Comrade, what are you doing ? Don’t 
you perceive that he is a clergyman ?’ 

“ When these were gone a single soldier came in, 
to whom my wii'e gave a crape handkerchief off her 
neck ; upon which he retired without oileriug us any 
injury. His successor was not so reasonable: for 
entering the chamber with his sword drawn, he im¬ 
mediately discharged a blow upon tny'head, say¬ 
ing, ‘ Priest, give me thy money.’ The stroke stun¬ 
ned me; the blow! gushed out in abundance, and 
frightened my wife and servant to, that degree that 
they both continued motionless. The barbarian 
turned round to my wife, aimed a blow at her, but 
it glanced fortunately.on her gown, which happened 
to be lined with furs, and wounded her not. Amazed 
to see us so submissive and patient, he looked at 
us fixedly for some moments. I laid hold of this 
intervq} to represent to him that I was not in my 
own house, being come to the place where I was to 
discharge my duty to a dying person, but if he would 
grant us quarter, and protect us to our home, I 
would then bestow upon him all I had. ‘Agreed, 
priest," said he, ‘give me thy wealth, and J will give 
thee the watch-word: it is Jesu Maria; pronounce 
that and no one will hurt thee.’ We went flown stairs 
directly, highly contented to have found such a pro¬ 
tector. The street was covered with the dead and 
dying; their cries were enough to have pierced the 
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hearts of the greatest barbarians. We walked over 
the bodies, and when we arrived at the church of St. 
Catherine, met an officer of distinction on horse¬ 
back. This generous person soon discovered us, and 
seeing me covered with blood, s*id to the person who 
conducted us, ‘Fellow-soldier, fellow-soldier, take 
care what you do to these persous.’ At the same time 
he said to my wife, ‘ Madam, is yonder house yours?’ 
My wife having answered that it was, ‘ \(ell,’ added 
he, ‘ take hold of my stirrup, conduct me thither, and 
you shall have quarter.’ Then turning to me, and 
making a sigu to the soldiers with his hand, he said 
to me, ‘ Gentlemen of Magdeburg, you yourselves 
are the occasion of this destruction: you might have 
acted otherwise.’ The soldier who had used me ill, 
took this'opportunity to steal away. Upon entering 
my house, we found it filled with a multitude of plun¬ 
derers, whom the officer, who wa% a colonel, ordered 
away, lie then said he would take up his lodging 
with us, and having posted two soldiers for a guard 
to us, left us with a promise to return forthwith. 
We gave, with great cheerfulness, a good breakfast 
to our sentinels, who complimented us on the lucky 
fortune of falling into their colonel’s hands; at the 
same time representing to us that their fellow-soldiers 
made a considerable booty while they continued inac¬ 
tive merely as a safe-guard to us, and therefore be¬ 
seeching us to render them an equivalent to a certain 
degree. Upon this 1 gave them four rose nobles, 
with which they were well contented, and showed so 
much humanity as to make us an offer to go and 
search for any acquaintance whom we desired to 
place in safety with us. 1 ftild them I had one par¬ 
ticular friend who had escaped to the cathedral, as I 
conjectured, and promised them a good gratuity on 
his part if they saved his life. One of them accom- 
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panierl by my maid-servant went to the church, and 
called my fWeud often by name; but it was all in vain, 
no one answered, and we never heard mention of 
him from that period. 

“ Some moments *ifter our colonel returned, and 
asked if any person had ottered us the least incivility. 
After we had disculpated the soldiers in this respect, 
he hastened abroad to see if there was any possibility 
to extinguish the fire, which had already seized great 
part of the city: he had hardly got into the street, 
when he returned, with uncommon hastiness, and 
said, ‘ Show me the way out of the town, for 1 see 
plainly we shall perish in the flames if we stay here 
a few minutes longer.’ Upon this we threw the best 
of our goods and moveables into a vaulted cellar, 
covered the trap-door with earth, and^ihade our 
escape. My wife took nothing with her but my robe; 
my maid seized a, neighbour’s infant child by the 
hand, whom we found crying at his father’s door, 
and led him away. We found it impossible to pass 
through the gates of the town, which were all in a 
flame, and the streets Jaurut with great fury on either 
side: in a word, the heat was so intense that it was 
with difficulty we were able to breathe. Having 
made several unsuccessful attempts, we determined at 
last to make our escape on the side of the town next 
the UfLe. The streets were clogged with dead 
bodies, and the gioans of the dying were insupport¬ 
able. The Walloons and Croalians attacked us every 
moment, but our generous colonel protected us from 
their fury. When we gained the bastion, which 
stands on the bank of the Elbe, we descended it by 
the scaling-ladders which the imperialists had made 
use of in the assault, and arrived at length in the 
enemy’s camp near Rotlensec, thoroughly fatigued 
and extremely alarmed. 

“The colonel made us enter his tent, and pro- 
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sented us some refreshments. That ceremony being 
over, ‘Well,' said he, ‘having saved youflives,what 
return do you make me ?’ We told him that for the 
present we had nothing to bestow, but that we would 
transfer to him all the money a/.td plate that we had 
buried in the cellar, which was the whole of our 
worldly possessions. At this instant many Imperial 
officers came in, and one chanced to say tq me, ‘ Ego 
tibi condoleo, ego sum addictus Fidei Augustana;.' 
The distressed state I found myself in, made me un¬ 
able to give a proper reply to the condolences of a 
man who carried arms against those whose religion 
he professed, and whose hard fortune he pretended 
to deplore. 

“Next ^lay the colonel sent one of his domestics 
with my maid-servant to search for the treasure we 
had buried in the cellar, but they returned without 
success, because as the fire still continued they could 
not approach the. trap-door. In the mean while the 
colonel made us his guests at his own table, and 
during our whole stay treated us not as prisoners, but 
as intimate friends. - 

“ One day at dinner an officer of the company hap¬ 
pened to say, that our sins were the cause of all 
the evil we sulfered, and that God had made use of 
the Catholic army to chastise us ; to whom qiy wile 
replied, that the observation perhaps was but too 
true ; however, take care, continued she, lest God in 
the end should throw that very scourge into the 
flames. This sort of prophecy was fulfilled soon 
afterwards on the self-same Imperial army, which 
was almost totally destroyed at the battle of Leipzic. 

“ At length I ventured onfe day to ask our colonel 
to give us leave to depart: lie complied immediately, 
on condition that we paid our ransom. Next morn¬ 
ing 1 sent my maid into the town to try if there was 
any possibility of penetrating into the cellar : she was 
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more fortunate that day, and returned with all our 
wealth. Htfving returned our thanks to our deliverer, 
he immediately ordered a passpprt to be prepared 
for us, with permission to retire to whatever place we 
should think proper;* and made us a present of a 
crown to defray the expense of our journey. This 
brave Spaniard was colonel of the regiment of Savelli, 
and named,Don Joseph de Ainsa 

The sack of Magdeburg was an event of uncom¬ 
mon atrocity, and abhorred as such even in that age. 
But from the sort of clemency experienced by this 
clergyman, who was plundered of his goods after hav¬ 
ing nearly lost his life, and yet seems to feel much 
gratitude to his protector, we may imagine the treat¬ 
ment which the peasantry and citixems received 
from the rude soldiery of that time. These men, both 
officers and soldiers, were in a great degree mer¬ 
cenaries, who resonted to the wars expressly to mend 
their fortunes, and were not likely to exercise the 
presumed rights of the victor with much moderation. 
Few of their generals had much sympathy with the 
sufferings of lion-comhatants, of peaceable country¬ 
men, and wealthy burghers; and those who might 
have been inclined to enforce discipline and soften 
the evils of war, were shackled by the deficiency of 
finaneiaj resouiccs, and the consequent irregularity 
in issuing pay and other requisites to their armies. 
“ There are things, my lord, in the service of that 
great prince (Gustavus Adolphus) that cannot but go 
agaiust the stomach of any cavalier of honour. In 
especial, albeit the pay be none of the most super¬ 
abundant, being only about sixty rix-dollars a month 
to a captain ; yet the inducible Gustavus never paid 
aboxo one-third of that sum, which was distributed 
monthly by way oi loan, although when justly con- 
* liarle’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus. 
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sidered it was in fact a borrowing by that great 
monarch of the additional two-thirds, which were due 
to the soldier.’’ 

“ But were not these arrears,’’ said Lord Monteith, 
“ paid to the soldiery at some statedperiod ?’’ “ My 

lord,” said Dalgetty, “ 1 take it upon my conscience 
that at no period, and by no possible process, could 
one creutzer of them ever be recovered. 1 myself 
never saw twenty dollars of my own afl the time 1 
served the invincible Gustavus, unless it was from 
the chance of a storm or victory, or the fetching in 
of some town or doorp, when a cavalier of fortune, 
who knows the usage of wars, seldom faileth to make 
some small profit.” 

“ I begin rather to wonder, sir,” said Lord Mon- 
teith, “ that you should have continued so long in 
the Swedish service, than that you should have ulti¬ 
mately withdrawn from it.’’ ( 

“Neither should I,” answered the captain, “but 
that great leader, captain and king, the Lion of the 
North, and bulwark of the Protestant faith, had a 
way of winning battles, taking towns, over-running 
countries, and levying contributions, whilk made Ins 
service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred cava¬ 
liers who follow the noble profession of arms. Sim¬ 
ple as I ride here, my lord, I have myself commanded 
the whole stiff of Dunklespiel on the Lowe^ Rhine, 
occupying the Palsgrave's palace, consuming his 
choice wines with my comrades, calling in contribu¬ 
tions, requisitions, and eaduaes, and failing not to 
lick my fingers as became a good cook. But truly 
all this glory hastened to decay after our great mas¬ 
ter had been shot with thNe bullets, upon the field 
of Lutzen; wherefore, finding that fortune had 
changed sides, that the borrowings and lendiugs 
went on as before out of our pay, while the caduacs 
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and casualties were all cut off,* I e’en gave up my 
commission,sand took service with Wallenstein iu 
Walter Butler's Irish regiment.” 

“And may I beg to know of you,” said Lord 
Monteith, “ how you ljjted this change of masters V” 

“Indifferent {veil,” said the captain, “very indif¬ 
ferent well. I cannot say that the Emperor paid 
much better than the great Gustavus. For hard 
knocks, we had plenty of them. * * * Howbeit. 
iu despite of heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of 
fortune may thrive indiflerently well in the Imperial 
service, iu respect his private casualties are nothing 
so closely looked to as by the Swede; and so that an 
officer did his duty on the field, neither Wallenstein 
nor Pappenheim, nor old Tilly before them, would 
likely listen to the objurgatious of boors o/ burghers 
against any commander or soldado by whom they 
chanced to be sompwhat closely shorn. So that an 
experienced cavalier, ‘knowing how to lay,’ as our 
Scottish phrase runs, ‘ the head of the sow to the tail 
of the griee,’ might get out of the country the pay 
which he could not obtain from the Emperor.’’ 

“With a full hand, sir, doubtless, and with in¬ 
terest,’’ said Lord Monteith. 

“ Indubitably, my lord,” answered Dalgelty, com¬ 
posedly ; “ for it would be doubly disgraceful for any 
soldado Sf rank to have his name called in questiou 
for any petty delinquency*.” 

We do not quote the great romancer as his¬ 
torical authority ; but there is no doubt but that 
Captain Dalgelty, though perhaps highly coloured, 
is no unfaithful likeness of those needy and profligate 
adventurers who bartered blood for gold, and formed 
a large portion of the armies of the age, indifferent 
ou tfhicli side they fought, and constant only while 
* Legend of Montrose, chap. ii. 
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pay, plunder, or promotion were at hand to reward 
their services. e 

The other narrative is that of a fisherman, a child 
at the time of this event, who is said to have survived 
it nearly ninety jours. * 

“ The 10th of May, early in the morning, at tile 
time the master of our school was reading prayers, a 
report flew through the streets that the town was ■ 
taken, which was confirmed by the ringing of the 
alarm bells. Our master dismissed us all in a mo¬ 
ment, saying, ‘ My dear children, hasten to your 
homes, and recommend yourselves to the protection 
of (iod; for it is highly probable wc shall meet no 
more except in heaven.' in an instant we all dis- 
appearedj some one way, and some another. For 
my own' phrt, I took my course with speed along the 
high street; and found where the public steelyards 
are (and where the grand guard of the city was kept), 
a considerable body of troops with their swords 
drawn; and saw near them, and at a distance round 
them, a great number of soldiers stretched dead upon 
the pavement. Terrified witlj so melancholy a sight, 

I shaped my course down the street called Pelican, 
with a view to conceal myself in my father's house; 
but had hardly advanced a few steps, before I fell in 
with a band of soldiers who had that moment mur¬ 
dered a man whom i saw weltering in his blood. 
This sight shocked me to such a degree, that I had 
not power to move forwards; but sheltering myself 
in a house opposite to the Pelican inn, found a kind¬ 
speaking middle-aged man, who said to me, ‘Child, 
why eomest thou hither? save thyself before the 
soldiers seize thee.’ 1 waV strongly tempted to put 
his advice in practice; but in that moment a jrarty 
of Croatians rushed in, and holding a sabre to his 
throat, demanded his wealth. The old man imme- 
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diately opened a coffer to them, full of gold and 
silver, and'precious stones. They crammed their 
pockets with his riches; yet as the coder was not 
emptied, they filled a small basket with the part that 
remained, and then c.hol the poor old man through 
the head. I stole away behind them, and found a 
place of safety among some empty casks, and there 
found a young lady, perfectly handsome, who con¬ 
jured me to reino\e and make no mention of her. 
Anxiously reflecting where to dispose of myself, the 
same Croatians surprised me again, and one of them 
said, ‘ Jlastardly dog, carry this basket for us.’ 1 
took it up immediately, and followed them wherever 
they went. They entered several cellars, and rifled 
women, maidens, and all persons that fell into their 
hands, without remorse. As we ascended front one 
of these cellars, wo saw with astonishment, that the 
flames had seized,upon the whole fore part of the 
house. We rushed through the fire, and saved our- 
selves. In all probability, every soul was destroyed 
that remained within doors. As for my father, mother, 
and relations, I never heard a syllable concerning 
them from that time to the present 

This last sentence expresses briefly and emphati¬ 
cally the fate of the population. The whole town 
was burnt, except the cathedral, the convent of Notre 
Dame, with a few houses about it, and about a 
hundred and thirty fishermen’s cottages on the banks 
of the Elbe. The number of the slain cannot be 
distinctly ascertained, for we have no certain know¬ 
ledge of the population of the city ; but the slaughter 
seems to have been almost universal. It is said, how- 
eter, that according to tfte computation of those who 
were appointed to clear the streets, 0,410 bodies were 
tlnown into the Elbe ; and this does not include 
those, probably much the greater number, who were 
* llarte’s Life ol Cluslavus Adolphus. 
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massacred in their houses, and buried under the ruins, 
or consumed in the general conflagration. One 
author says that 30,000 persons perished; Harte, 
that of 40,000 inhabitants, scarce 800 it was thought 
escaped: but contemporary tf.ithors; vary in their 
numbers, which indeed in these cases can hardly 
ever he ascertained with certainty. The only lives ex¬ 
pressly said to have been preserved, are those of 400 
persons who took refuge in the cathedral; and in the 
Floras Gernmnicus, published only ten years later, 
(a book written in the Imperial interest,) it is asserted 
that none other were spared, and these only from 
respect to the sanctity of the place. The author, 
however, reduces their number to a hundred. Others 
must have, been saved, like those whose narratives 
are given above, by chance, or individual compassion; 
but it is plain that indiscriminate destruction was the 
order of the day. This massacre will be an everlast¬ 
ing blot upon Tilly’s reputation. He remained with¬ 
out, the town ; and when solicited by those who had 
witnessed the horrors acted within, to stop the indis¬ 
criminate slaughter, he replied, “The town must 
bleed ; it has not yet made sufficient expiation. Let 
the soldiers persist another hour, and then we will 
reconsider the matter.’’ According to another story, 
he said that the soldiers must have some recompense 
for so much time and trouble. Yet, say the historians 
of his own party, when on the third day he rode over 
the crackling ashes, and through piles of corpses, he 
wept as he quoted some lines o< - Virgil, relative to 
the destruction of Troy*. 

There was no want of prodigies to foretell the fate 

* Venit summit dies, et inevttabile f.itum, 

-f U it Ilium, ct ingem, 

G loi ia / 1 arthenopes. 

Par then opes, sub&ti Luted by the quoter for the original word 
Tcucrorum, has the same meaqing as Magdeburg, the maiden city. 
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of Magdeburg 1 , by monstrous births, the fall of 
towers, and other circumstances of equal moment; 
several of which the curious reader will find mentioned 
by Harte, and many more minutely described by 
Lotichius, as above quoted. Such follies must have 
been deeply implanted in men’s minds when a Chris¬ 
tian writer, in the seventeenth century, has thought it 
worth while ( to corroborate one of these omens by 
quoting a similar one from Valerius Maximus. 

The engineer's art has materially diminished the 
interest of modern sieges, by reducing them, inde¬ 
pendent of external relief, almost to certainty, and 
substituting the combinations of science for the per¬ 
sonal exertions of the soldier. The warfare of trenches 
and batteries, by which outwork after outwork is 
rendered untenable, often without a bayonet being 
crossed in their defence, fails to rivet the attention, 
and indeed is searce«hitelligible without some share of 
professional knowledge, it is not ryitil the cannon 
have done their work, and opened a way to indivi¬ 
dual strength and courage, not until the assaulting 
columns are ready to asgend the breach, that the deep 
interest is roused which even against otir better judg¬ 
ment attends on military daring. Still after giving so 
many various specimens of this branch of warfare, it 
may naturally be supposed that we shall not pass in 
silence over all the brilliant actions of our own time : 
and the attention is at once directed to the Peninsular 
war, not only as the field in which the military energy 
of our empire was most successfully developed, but 
because it produced a great number of sieges of 
remarkable interest; while not one such occurs in 
the campaigns which Najlbleon conducted in person. 
A volume of sieges might be compiled from this war, 
illustrative both of military resolution and of popular 
energy and desperation; no wonder then if we have 
hesitated between the contendyig claims of Zaragoza 
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and Gerona. The latter city is the favourite of Colonel 
N apier, who cites its resistance to prove how far the 
regulated warfare of a disciplined three is superior to 
the enthusiasm of a population untrained to arms. 
The grounds of his preferqpce are briefly these. 
Zaragoza Was manned try above 30,\)00 soldiers and 
25,000 armed citizens and peasants; but she wanted 
heavy artillery, regular fortifications, and a control¬ 
ling spirit: for both the reputation and authority of 
Palafox appear to have been nominal, and it is to 
the influence of plebeian leaders that the ferocious 
energy of the defence is to be ascribed. Gerona con¬ 
tained about 3,000 regular troops, and less than 6,000 
aimed citizens; but she was well fortified, and com¬ 
manded by nn experienced and resolute officer. With 
this in flu lor force she held out twice as long as 
Zaragoza against a superior attacking army, con¬ 
ducted the defence in regular military order, and kept 
the enemy without her defences, instead of admitting 
him to wage a desperate struggle on her hearth¬ 
stones and in her churches. On these grounds the 
defenders of Gerona may merit the preference assigned 
to them by Colonel Napier, for having displayed equal 
bravery and devotion, with better fortune or greater 
skill. Still the irregular and desperate struggle in 
the streets of Zaragoza, where every house was a 
fortress, the end of every street a battery, whVre miner 
counterplotted miner, and every foot of ground was 
pnroliased by blood and ruin, will win the attention 
of more readers than would the systematic warfare 
carried on under the walls of Gciona. 

Zaragoza is situated on the right bank of the 
Ebro. Before its first sit»ge, in 1808, it contained 
50,000 inhabitants. It possessed no regular defences, 
and few guns fit for service, but was surrounded by 
a low brick wall. These deficiencies were in some 
degree remedied by the nature of its buildings, which 
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were well calculated for the internal 'warfare subse¬ 
quently carried on, the houses being mostly built of 
brick and stone, and vaulted, so as to be almost 
incombustible. The city was also full of churches 
and convents, strongly built, apd surrounded by high 
thick walls. A broad street called 'tile Cosso, bent 
almost into a semicircle, concentric with the wall, 
and terminated at each end by the Ebro, divided the 
city into an outer and an inner part. It occupied 
the ground on which the Moorish walls had for¬ 
merly stood, before the city attained its present size. 
This street was the scene of that heroic resistance in 
1S08, which kept the French at bay after the walls 
and one-half of the place had fallen into their hands. 
On the 3d of August, rather more than a month 
after the'cdmmencemcnt of the siege, the convent of 
St. Engracia, which formed part of the wall, was 
breached; and on the 4th it was stormed, and the 
victorious troops carried all before them as far as the 
Cosso, and before night were in possession of one- 
half of the city. The French general now con¬ 
sidered the city as his own, and summoned it to sur¬ 
render in a note containing only these words, “ Head¬ 
quarters, St. Engracia, Capitulation.” The emphatic 
reply is well known, and will become proverbial : 
“ Head-quarters, Zaragoza, War to the knife.” 

“ The contest which was now carried oh is un¬ 
exampled in history. One side of the Cosso, a street 
about as wide as Pall-Mall, was possessed by the 
French, and in the centre of it their general, Verdicr, 
gave his orders from the Franciscan convent. The 
opposite side was maintained by the Arragonese, who 
threw up batteries at the openings of the cross streets, 
within a few paces of those which the French erected 
against them. The intervening space was presently 
heaped with dead, either slain upon the spot, or 
thrown out from the windows. Next day, the ammu- 
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nition of the citizens began to fail : the French were 
expected every moment to renew their efforts for 
completing the conquest, and even this circumstance 
occasioned no dismay, nor did any one think of 
capitulation. One cry was heard from the people, 
whenever 1 ’alafox rode amongst them, that if powder 
failed, they were ready to attack the enemy with their 
knives—foynidable weapons in the hands of desperate 
men. Just before the day closed, Don Francisco 
Falufox, the general’s brother, entered the city with a 
convoy of arms and ammunition, and a leinlorcement 
of3,000 men, composed of Spanish guards, Swiss, and 
volunteers of Arragon: a succour as little expected 
l>v the Zaragozans, as it had been provided against 
by the enemy. 

“ The war was now continued from street to street, 
from house to house, and trom room to room ; pride 
and indignation having wrought up the French to 
a pitch of obstinate fury, little inferior to the devoted 
courage of the patriots. During the whole siege, no 
man distinguished himself more remarkably than the 
curate of one of the parishes within the walls, by 
name I’. Santiago Su«s. lie was always to be seen 
in the streets, sometimes fighting with the most 
determined bravery, at other times adniinisteiing the 
sacraineyit to the dying, and confirming with the 
authority of faith that hope, which gives to death, 
under such circumstances, the joy, the exaltation, 
the triumph, and the spirit of martyrdom. 1'ahribv 
reposed the utmost confidence in the brave priest, 
and selected him when any thing peculiarly dillicult 
or hazardous was to he done. At the head of loity 
chosen men, lie succeed’ed in intre during into the 
town a supply of powder, s« essentially necessary 
for its defence. 

“ This most obstinate and murderous conflict was 
continued for eleven successive days and nights, more 
indeed by night than by day ; l'or it,was almost certain 
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death to appear by day-light within Teach of those 
houses which were occupied by the other>party. But 
under cover of the darkness, the combatants frequently 
dashed across the street to attack each other’s bat¬ 
teries ; and the battles which (.icgan there were often 
carried on into the houses beyond, where they fought 
from room to room, and from floor to floor. The 
hostile batteries were so near each other, that a 
Spaniard in one place made way under cover of the 
dead bodies which completely filled the space be¬ 
tween them, and fastened a rope to one of the 
French cannons; in the struggle which ensued the 
rope broke, and the Zaragozans lost their prize at the 
very moment when they thought themselves sure of it. 

“ A new horror was added to the dreadful circum¬ 
stances of war in this ever memorable siege. In 
general engagements the dead are left upon the field of 
battle, and the survivors removed to clear ground and 
an untainted atmosphere: but here, in Spain, and in 
the month of August, there where the dead lay the 
struggle was still carried on, and pestilence was 
dreaded from the enormous .accumulation of putri- 
tying bodies. Nothing in the whole course of the 
siege so much embarrassed Palafox as this evil. The 
only remedy was to tie ropes to the French prisoners, 
and push them forward amid the dead and dying, to 
remove the bodies and bring them away for inter¬ 
ment. Even for this necessary otfice there was no 
truce, and it would have been certain death to the 
Arragonese, who should have attempted to perform it: 
but the prisoners were in general secured by the pity 
of their own soldiers, and in this manner the evil was 
in some degree diminished 1 

“ A council of war was held by the Spaniards on 
the 8th, not lor the purpose wliielt is too usual in 
such councils, but that their heroic resolution might 
be communicated to the people. It was, that in those 
quarters of the city, where the Arragonebu btill main- 
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tained their ground, they should continue to defend 
themselves with the same firmness : should the enemy 
at last prevail, they were then to retire over the Ebro 
into the suburbs, break down the bridge, and defend 
the suburbs till they yprished. When this resolution 
was made public, it was received with the loudest 
acclamations.' But in every conflict the citizens now 
gained ground upon the soldieis, winning it inch by 
inch, till the space occupied by the enemy, which 
on the day of their entrance was nearly half the 
city, was reduced gradually to about an eighth part. 
Meantime intelligence of the events in other parts of 
Spain was received bv the French, all tending to 
dishearten them. During the night of the 13th, their 
fire was particularly fierce and destructive ; in the 
morning, the French columns, to the grdfit surprise 
of the Spaniards, were seen at a distance, retreating 
over the plain, on Jhe road to Pampeluna*.” 

Zaragoza, however, was a place of too much im¬ 
portance, long to enjoy in quiet her hard-earned 
laurels. In the course of the autumn, the French 
recovered their .superiority in Arragon, and had no 
sooner done so, than they bent their strength to repair 
the disgrace which their arms had sustained, and 
overthrow the firmest bulwark < f independence in 
the western provinces of Spain. The inhabitants, 
aware that their heroic resistance had purchased only 
a temporary dehveranee, employed the intervening 
time in repairing and improving their external de¬ 
fences, and siill more so in preparing to renew to 
greater advantage that internal conflict, in which 
experience had shown their real strength to exist. 

“ ft has already been*observed, that the houses of 
Zaragoza were fire-proof, and generally of ordy (wo 
stories, and that in all the quarters of the city the 
numerous and massive convents and churches rose like 

4 Southey, Hat. Peninsular War, thu|>. ix. 

to 
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castles above the low buildings, and that the greater 
streets running into the broadway, oallecl the Cosso, 
divided the town into a variety of districts, unequal 
in size, but each containing one or more large struc¬ 
tures. Now the citizens, sacrificing all personal 
convenience, and resigning all idea of private pro¬ 
perty, gave up their goods, their bodie-, and their 
houses to the war ; and being promiscuously mingled 
with the peasantry and the regular soldier's, the whole 
formed one mighty garrison, well suited to the \ ast. 
fortress into which Zaragoza was transformed: for 
the doors and windows of the houses were built up, 
and their fronts loop-holed ; internal communications 
were broken through the part)-walls, and the streets 
were trenched and crossed 1>) earthen ramparts 
mounted' with cannon, and every strong building 
was turned into a separate fortification. There was 
no weak point, because there could he none in a 
town which was all fortress, and where the space 
covered by the Y-ity was the measurement for the 
thickness of the ramparts; nor in this emergency 
were the leaders unmindful of moral force. 

“ The people were cheered by a constant reference 
to their former siiccesslul resistance; their confidence 
was raised by the contemplation of the vast works 
that bad been executed ; and it was recalled to their 
recollection that the wet, usual at that seasoi. of the 
)ear, would spread disease among the enemy's ranks, 
and impair, il not entiiely Inetiate, his efforts. Nei¬ 
ther was the aid of supi rslition neglected : processions 
imposed upon the sight, false miracles bewildered the 
imagination, and terrible denunciations of divine 
wrath shook the minds of i .en whose former habits 
and present --itnation rendered them peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible ol such impressions. Finally the leaders 
were themselves so prompt and terrible in their 
punishments, that the greatest cowards were likely 
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to show tlie boldest bearing, in their wish to escape 
suspicion. . 

‘‘To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the 
powder was made as occasion required; and this was 
the more easily effected, because Zaragoza contained 
a royal depot Sind refinery for saltpetre, and there 
were powder-mills in the neighbourhood, which fur¬ 
nished workmen familiar with the process of manu¬ 
facturing tflat article. The houses and trees beyond 
tlie walls were all demolished and cut down, and the 
materials carried into the town. The public maga¬ 
zines contained six mouths' provisions; the convents 
were well stocked ; and the inhabitants had likewise 
laid up their own stores for several months. General 
Doyle had also sent a convoy into the town from the 
side of Catalonia, and there was ahundanc/ftf money, 
because, in addition to the resources of the town, the 
military chest of Castanos’s army, which had been 
supplied only the night before the battle of Tndela, 
iiad been in the flight carried into tlie town. 

“ Companies of women, enrolled to attend the 
hospitals, and to currj provisions and ammunition 
to the combatants, were commanded l>y the Countess 
llurita, a lady of an heroic disposition, who is said to 
have displayed the greatest intelligence and the 
noblest character (hiving both sieges. There were 
thirteen # engini>er officers, and 800 sappers and miners, 
composed of excavators, formerly employed on the 
canal, and there were from 1,500 to 2,000 can¬ 
noneers. 

“ ’Phe regular troops that tied from Tndela being 
joined by two small divisions which retreated at the 
•same time from SangueSsa and C’aparosa, formed a 
garrison of 30,000 men, and together with the in¬ 
habitants and peasantry presented a mass of 50,000 
combatants, who with passions excited almost to 
frenzy awaited an assault amidst those mighty en- 
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trenchments, where each man’s home' was a fortress 
and his family a garrison. To besiege with only 
35,000 men a city so prepared was truly a gigantic 
undertaking*.” 

It was on December 20, 180,8, that Marshals Mon- 
cey and Mortier appeared in front ol’the town. We 
pass over the early part of the siege, which contains 
nothing to distinguish it from a multitude of others. 
The French, supported by a powerful battering and 
mortar train, advanced their trenches slowly towards 
the town until January 22, when Marshal Lasnes 
arrived to assume the command. On the 29th tour 
breaches were declared practicable. That night four 
columns rushed to the assault; one was repulsed, the 
other three established themselves, and the ramparts 
of the city became the front line of the French 
trenches. 

“ The walls of Zaragoza thus ’.vent to the ground, 
but Zaragoza herself remained erect; and as the 
broken girdle fell from the heroic city, the besiegers 
started at the view of her naked strength. The re¬ 
gular defences had indeed crumbled before the skill 
of the assailants, but the popular resistance was 
immediately called with its terrors into action. * * * 
The war being now carried into the streets of Zara¬ 
goza, the sound of the alarm-bell was heard over 
all the quarters of the city, and the people assembling 
in crowds, filled the houses nearest to the lodgments 
made by the French. Additional traverses and bar- 
ricadoes were constructed across the principal streets; 
mines were prepared in the more open spaces; and 
the communications from house to house were mul¬ 
tiplied, until they formed ;/ vast labyrinth of which 
the intricate windings were only to be traced by the 
weapons and the dead bodies of the defenders. 
The members of the junta, become more powerful 

* Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, book v. chap. 
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from the cessation of regular warfare, with redoubled 
activity and energy urged the defence, but increased 
the horrors of the siege by a ferocity pushed to the 
very verge of frenzy. Every person, without regard to 
rank or age, who excited the suspicion of these furious 
men, or those immediately about them, was instantly 
put to death ; and amid the noble bulwarks of war 
a horrid array of gibbets was to be seen, on which 
crowds of wretches were suspended each night, be¬ 
cause their courage had sunk beneath the accumu¬ 
lating dangers of their situation, or because some 
doubtful expression or gesture of distress had been 
misconstrued by their barbarous chiefs. 

“ From the heights of the walls which he had con¬ 
quered, Marshal Lasnes contemplated this terrific 
scene; and judging that men so passioif&te and so 
prepared could not be prudently encountered in open 
battle, he resolved Jo proceed by the slow but certain 
progress of the mattock and the mine ; and this was 
also in unison with the Emperor’s instructions. 
Hence from the 29th of January to the 2d February, 
the elibrts of the French were directed to the enlarge¬ 
ment of their lodgment on the walls; and they suc¬ 
ceeded after much severe fighting and several explo¬ 
sions in working forward through the nearest houses, 
but at the same time they had to sustain many coun¬ 
ter-assaults from the Spaniards. 

“ It has been already observed that the crossing 
of the large streets divided the town into certain 
small districts or islands of houses. To gain pos¬ 
session of these, it was necessary not only to mine 
but to fight for each house. To cross the large in¬ 
tersecting streets it was •indispensable to construct 
traverses above or to work by underground galleries, 
because a battery raked each street, and each house 
was defended by a garrison that, generally speaking, 
had only the option of repelling the enemy in front, 
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or dying on the gibbet erected behind. But as long 
as the convents and churches remained In possession 
of the Spaniards, the progress of the French among 
the islands of small houses was of littleadvantage to 
them, because the large garrisons in the greater 
buildings enabled the defenders not only to make 
continual and successful sallies but also to counter¬ 
mine their enemies, whose superior skill hi that kind 
of warfare was often frustrated by the numbers and 
persevering energy of the besieged. ***** 

“ The experience of these attacks*'induced a change 
in the mode of fighting on both sides. Hitherto ibe 
play of the French mines had reduced the houses to 
ruins, and thus the soldiers were exposed completely 
to the fire from the next Spanish posts. The en¬ 
gineers therefore diminished the quantity of powder, 
that the inferior only might fall, and the outward 
walls stand, and this method wits found successful. 
Hereupon the Spaniards, witli ready ingenuity, satu¬ 
rated tiie timbers and planks of the houses with 
rosin and pitch, and setting tire to those which could 
no longer be maintained, interposed a burning barrier 
which often delayed the assailants for two days, and 
always prevented them from pushing their successes 
during the confusion that necessarily followed the burst¬ 
ing-of the mines. .The lighting was however incessant, 
a constant bombardment, the explosion of mines, 
the crash of falling buildings, clamorous shouts, and 
the continued echo of musketry deafened the ear, 
while volumes of smoke and dust clouded the atmo¬ 
sphere, and lowered continually over the heads of the 
combatants, as hour by hour the French with a terri¬ 
ble perseverance pushed forwards their approaches to 
the heart of the miserable but glorious city. 

“ Their efforts were chiefly directed against two 

* Attempts made by the French to fnrre their way into the cen¬ 
tre of the city from January ‘J'Jtli to February ‘Jd. 
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points, namely, that of San Engracia, which may be 
denominated the left attack, and that of St. Augustin 
and St. Monica, which constituted the right attack. 
At Sail Etigracia they laboured on a line perpendi¬ 
cular to the Cosso, fr#m which they were separated 
only by the large convent of the daughters of Jeru¬ 
salem, and by tiie hospital for madmen, which was 
entrenched, although in ruins since the first siege. 
The line of this attack was protected on the left by 
the convent of (lie Capuchins, which (General La- 
coste had fortified to repel the counter assaults of the 
Spaniards. The right attack was more diffused, 
because the localities presented less prominent fea¬ 
tures to determine the direction of the approaches; 
and the French, having mounted a numbej of light 
six-inch mortars on peculiar carriages, drew them 
from street to street, and from house to house, as oc¬ 
casion offered. On the other hand, the Spaniards 
continually plied their enemies with hand-grenades, 
which seem to have produced a surprising effect, and 
in this manner the uever-ceasimj combat Was pro¬ 
longed until the 7th of February, when the besiegers, 
by dint of alternate mines and assaults, had worked 
their perilous way at either attack to the Cosso, but not 
without several changes of fortune and considerable 
loss. Tfiey were, however, unable to obtain a foot¬ 
ing on that public walk, for the Spaniards still dis¬ 
puted every house with undiminished resolution. '* * * 
‘‘The 8th, 9th, and 10th weie wasted by the be¬ 
siegers in vain attempts to pass the Cosso ; they then 
extended their flanks. * * * The i 1th ami 12th, 
mines were worked under the University, a large 
building on the Spanish*side of the Cosso, in the 
line of the right attack; but their play was insuffi¬ 
cient to open the walls, and the storming party was 
beaten with the loss of fifty men. Nevertheless, the 
besiegers continuing their labours during the 13th, 
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14th, Ibth, 16th, and 17th, passed the Cosso by 
means of traverses, and prepared fresh foines Under 
the University, but deferred their explosion until a 
simultaneous effort could be combined on the side 
of the suburb. o , 

“ At the left attack also a number of houses bor¬ 
dering on the Cosso being gained, a battery was 
established that raked that great thoroughfare above 
ground ; while under it, six galleries were carried, and 
six mines loaded to explode at the same moment: but 
the spirit of the French army was now exhausted ; 
they had laboured and fought without intermission 
for fifty days; they had crumbled the walls with 
their bullets, burst the convents with their mines, and 
carried t,bf walls with their bayonets. Fighting 
above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had 
spared neither fire nor the sword; their bravest men 
were falling in the obscurity of a 1 ' subterranean war¬ 
fare ; famine pisched them, and Zaragoza was still 
unconquered ! 

“ ‘ Before this siege,’ they exclaimed, ‘ was it ever 
heard that 20,000 men should besiege 50,000 ?’ 
Scarcely a fourth of the town was won, and they 
themselves were already exhausted. ‘ We must 
wait,* they said, ‘ for reinforcements, or we shall all 
perish among these cursed ruins, which wil 1 - become 
our own tombs before we can force the last of these 
fanatics from the last of their dens.’ 

“ Marshal Lasnes, unshaken by these murmurs and 
obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to raise the soldiers’ 
hopes. He pointed out to them that the losses of the 
besieged so far exceeded their own, that the Spa¬ 
niards’ strength must soon be wasted, and their cou¬ 
rage must sink, and that the fierceness of their de¬ 
fence was already abated; but if, contrary to expec¬ 
tation, they should renew the example of Numantia, 
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their* utter destruction must quickly ensue from the 
combined effects of battle, misery, and pestilence. 

“ These exhortations succeeded, and on the 18th, 
all the combiuations being complete, a general assault 
took place. The French at the right attack having 
opened a party* wall by the explosion of a petard, 
made a sudden rush through some burning ruins, 
and carried without a check the island of houses 
leading down to the quay, with the exception of two 
buildings. The Spaniards were thus forced to aban¬ 
don all the. external fortifications between St. Au¬ 
gustin and the Ebro, which they had preserved until 
that day. And while this assault was in progress, 
the mines under the university, containing 3000 
pounds of powder, were sprung; and the walls 
tumbling with a terrific crash, a column {>Y thebe- 
siegers entered the place, and after one repulse 
secured a lodgment, During this time fifty pieces 
of artillery thundered upon the suburb, and ploughed 
up the bridge over the Ebro, and by mid-day opened 
a practicable breach in tile great convent of St. Lazar, 
which was the principal jlefence on that side. Lasnes, 
observing that the Spaniards seemed to be shaken by 
this overwhelming fire, immediately ordered an as¬ 
sault, and St. Lazar being carried "forthwith, all 
retreat to the bridge was thus intercepted, and the 
besieged*faHing into confusion, and their commander, 
Baron Versage, being killed, were alt destroyed or 
taken, with the exception of two or three hundred 
men, who, braving the terrible fire to which they 
were exposed, got back into the town. General 
Gazan immediately occupied the abandoned works, 
and having thus cut oil - above 2000 men that were 
stationed on the Ebro, above the suburb, forced them 
also to surrender. 

“ This important success being followed on the 
19th by another fortunate attack on the right banhol 

von. n. * _ M 
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the Ebro, and by the devastating explosion of 1600 
-,pounds of powder, the constancy of the.besieged was 
at last shaken. An aid-de-camp of Palafox came 
forth to demand certain terms, before offered by the 
Marshal, adding thereto that the garrison should be 
allowed to join the Spanish armies, and that a certain 
number of covered carriages should follow them. 
Lasnes rejected these proposals, and the fire con¬ 
tinued, but tile hour of surrender was cbine. Fifty 
pieces of artillery, on the left bank of the Ebro, laid 
the houses on the quay in ruins. The church of 
Our Lady of the Pillar, under whose especial pro¬ 
tection the city was supposed to exist, was nearly 
effaced by the bombardment; and the six mines 
under the f Cosso, loaded with many thousand pounds 
of powder, were ready for a simultaneous explosion, 
which would have laid a quarter of the remaining 
houses in the dust. In fine, war had done its work, 
and the misery of Zaragoza could no longer be 
endured. 

“ The bombardment, which had never ceased from 
the 10th of January, had forced the women and 
children to take refuge in the vaults, with which the 
city abounded. There the constant combustion of 
oil, the closeness of the atmosphere, unusual diet, 
and fear and restlessness of mind, had combined to 
produce a pestilence, which soon spread to tiie gar¬ 
rison. Thp strong and weak, the daring soldier and 
the timid child, fell before it alike; and such was the 
state of the atmosphere, and the disposition to dis¬ 
ease, that the slightest wound gangrened and became 
incurable. In the beginning of February the deaths 
were from four to five hunt.red daily ; the living were 
unable to lmry the dead, and thousands of carcasses 
scattered about the streets and court-yards, or piled 
in heaps at the doors of the churches, were left to 
dissolve in their own corruption, or to be licked up 
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by the flames of the burning houses as the defence 
became contracted. 

“ The suburb, the greatest part of the walls, and 
one-fourth of the houses were in the hands of the 
French; 16,000 shell%thrown during the bombard¬ 
ment, and the explosion of 45,000 pounds of powder 
in the mines, had shaken the city to its foundations, 
and the bontfs of more than 40,000 persons of every 
age and sex bore dreadful testimony to the constancy 
of the besieged. 

“ Palafox was sick; and of the plebeian chiefs, 
the most distinguished having been slain in battle, or 
swept away by the pestilence, the obdurate violence 
of the remaining leaders was so abated that a fresh 
junta was formed; and after a stormy consultation, 
the majority being for a surrender, a deputation 
waited on Marshal Lasnes on the 20th of February 
to negotiate a capitulation 

Some doubt exists as to the terms obtained: the 
French writers assert that the place surrendered at 
discretion ; the Spaniards say the following condi¬ 
tions were obtained : tlwt the garrison should march 
out with the honours of war, to be constituted pri¬ 
soners and marched to France ; the peasants to be 
sent home, and property and religion to be guranteed. 
On the i^lst, from 12 to 15,000 sickly men laid down 
the arms which they could scarcely support, and this 
memorable siege was terminated. 


Napier, Hist, of Peninsular Wai, book v, rliap. 3. 
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Chapter IV. 

Corey rean sedition—Civil wars of Rome—.Lirijaprio-iVartions of the 
Cncus at Constantinople—Massacre of Sept. 2, 1792. 


The year which witnessed the unhappy fate of the 
brave Plataeans, was made remarkable by the Corey- 
rean sedition also; on which, as on the plague of 
Athens, the pen'of Thucydides has conferred a last¬ 
ing celebrity. 

CorcyVil, an island situated on the western coast 
of Greece, by sedulous attention to commerce, had 
risen, a little before the Peloponnesian war, to the 
possession of a navy capable of rivalling in strength 
that of any Grecian state, except Athens. It was 
a colony of Corinth; but in consequence of some dis¬ 
putes which arose out of the r alfairs of Epidamnus, a 
Corcyrean colony, war broke out between C'orcyra and 
the mother country, the Corcyreans concluded a de¬ 
fensive alliance with the Athenians, and the demo- 
cratical interest was of course established in power. 
A naval battle ensued, in which the Corinthians had 
tlie advantage, and took upwards of a thousand pri¬ 
soners. It rarely happened in any of the smaller 
Grecian slates, that either the democratic or the oligar¬ 
chial party obtained an uneontested and permanent 
ascendancy; and the Corinthians were not inclined 
to resign without a struggle that respect and influence 
which the manners aud religion of Greece taught to 
be due from the colony to the mother country. Of 
the prisoners above mentioned, eight hundred, who 
were slaves, were sold by the victors; the rest, to the 
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number of two hundred and fifty, were citizens, most 
of them meir of consequence in Corcyra, who pro¬ 
bably looked with no friendly eye on the Athenian 
alliance, and at all events were ready to break it off, 
and revert to the connection of Corinth, as the price 
of their liberty. They were accordingly suffered to 
return home. The tumults to which their subsequent 
attempts t<fcrestore the oligarchy gave rise are cele¬ 
brated in history under the name of the Coreyrean 
sedition. A more heinous scene of treachery and 
murder has seldom been exhibited even in civil war¬ 
fare ; or a more deplorable state of morals described 
than that which is said by Thucydides in the follow¬ 
ing passage to have prevailed, not only in Corcyra, 
but throughout Greece. 

“ The sedition in Corcyra began upon {fie coming 
home of those captives which were taken in the battles 
by sea at Epidamnus, and released afterwards by the 
Corinthians at the ransom, as was .voiced, of eight 
hundred talents, for which they had given security to 
their hosts *, but in fact, because they hud persuaded 
the Corinthians that they would put Corcyra into their 

* TImZimi. The want of public houses of entertainment for tra- 
vellers was necessarily supplied by private hospitality. He whose 
fortune it was to entertain to-day, of course expected to be enter¬ 
tained in*return when he \isited. the country of his guest; and 
thus weie formed hereditary connections of hospitality, held no 
less sacred than the ties of blood. By a natural extension of 
the practice, cities formed similar connections with foreign citi¬ 
zens, who received their ambassadors, and advocated as lar as in 
them lay both the public interests of the community, and the pri¬ 
vate interests of those of its citizens who required such help. These 
men were named Proxeni; the bond of mutual obligation was 
publicly recorded, and entitlecfthem to receive as guests the same 
hospitality and protection which they afforded as hosts. Kthelo- 
proxeni, below translated voluntary hosts, assumed the same duties, 
but voluntarily ; without the connection being publicly acknow¬ 
ledged, and consequently without being entitled to that public re¬ 
turn which the Proxenus claimed aj his right. 
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power. These persons going round from man to 
man, solicited the city to revolt from the Athenians; 
and two galleys being now come in, one of Athens, 
another of Corinth, with ambassadors from both those 
states, the Corcyreuns, upon audience of them both, 
decreed to hold the Athenians for their confederates, 
on articles agreed on : but withal to remain friends to 
the Peloponnesians, as they had formerly ljpen. There 
was one Pithias, voluntary host of the Athenians, and 
that had been principal magistrate of the people. Him 
these men called into judgment, and laid to his charge 
a practice to bring the city into the servitude of the 
Athenians. He again, being acquit, called in ques¬ 
tion five of the wealthiest of the same men, saying 
they had cut certain stakes 11 in the ground belonging 
to the tetbjjles both of Jupiter and ofAlcinous, upon 

* “ Probably vine sticks, round which the vines were trained. 
To understand the account given in the ‘text, we must suppose 
that the individuals yvhom Pithias prosecuted were the tenants of 
the sacred ground from which the sticks were cut, and possibly 
had inherited the possession of it from their ancestors, so that they 
regarded it from long use as their own property: just as the Ro¬ 
man aristocracy thought themselves Aggrieved when an Agrarian 
law called on them to resign the possession of the national lands 
which they had for so many generations appropriated to them¬ 
selves without any lavyful title. As hereditary tenants of the 
sacred ground, the Corcyrean nobles had probably been always in 
the habit of treating it as their own : so that when' suddenly 
charged with sacrilege, in abusing their legal rights as tenants, by 
cult'ng down the trees, which belonged not to them, but to the 
god, the owner of the land, they, like the Roman nobility, had no 
legal defence to make, and could only maintain their encroach¬ 
ments by violence.” This is Dr. Arnold’s explanation. The Ro¬ 
man aristocracy, however, bad a lawful title to the possession, 
though not to the lull property, of the lands in question. See 
Penny Cyclopedia, art. Agrarian 1 Aw. A lease of certain public 
lands in Attica is preserved in the British Museum (Elgin Marbles, 
No. 261), in which the devastation of wood is especially for¬ 
bidden. See Bocckh, Public Economy of Athens, English trans¬ 
lation, vol. ii. p. lb. The prosecution and amount ol fine were, 
however, evidently dictated by party spirit and revenge. 
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every one of which there lay a penalty of a stater*. 
And being sentenced to pay the fine, they took sanc¬ 
tuary in the temples, to the end, the sum being great, 
they might pay it by portions, as they should be 
taxed. But Pithias {for he was also of the senate) 
obtained that the law should proceed. These five 
being by the law shut out of hope, and understand¬ 
ing that Pjjhias, as long as he was a senator, would 
cause the people to hold for friends and foes the same 
that were so to the Athenians, conspired with the 
rest, and armed with daggers, suddenly brake into the 
senate house, and slew both Pithias and others, as 
well private men as senators, to the number of about 
sixty persons ; only a few of those of Pithias his fac¬ 
tion escaped into the Athenian galley that lay yet in 
the harbour. t% 

‘‘ When they had done this, and called the Corcy- 
reans to an assembly, they told them, that what they 
had done was for the best, and that they should not 
be now in bondage to the Athenians. And for the 
future they advised them to be in quiet, and to receive 
neither party with mowj than one galley at once; and 
to take them for enemies if they were more : and when 
they had spoken, forced them to decree it accordingly. 
They also presently sent ambassadors to Alliens, both 
to sliojy that it was fit for them to do what they had 
done, and also to dissuade such Corcyreans as were 
fled thither of the other faction, from doing anything 
to their prejudice, lest there should be a counter re¬ 
volution. 

* Dr. Arnold supposes the silver stater, or tetradrachm, to he 
meant, which is worth, in our com, betweeo three shillings and 
three shillings and sixpence* the tetradrachms vary considerably 
in weight. The golden stater, which was worth twenty drachms, 
ought therefore to he woith from fifteen shillings to seventeen 
shillings and sixpence; but a specimen in the British Museum 
weighs 13'J» grains, which is about 9A- grains more than a soie- 
lcign. Sliver therefore seems to have borne a higher value in 
relation to gold in Attica than it does in England. 
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“ When these arrived, the Athenians apprehended 
both the ambassadors themselves, as seditious per¬ 
sons, and also all those Corcyreans whom they bjad 
there prevailed with, and sent them to custody in 
Aigina. In the mean time, upon the coming; in of a 
galley of Corinth with ambassadors from Laced cemon, 
that party that had the rule assailed the commons, 
and overcame them in fight; and night yoming on, 
the commons fled into the citadel, and the higher 
parts of the city, where they rallied themselves, and 
encamped, and made themselves masters of the haven 
called the Hillaic haven. But the others seized on 
the market-place (where also the most of them dwell) 
and on the haven on the side toward the continent. 

“The next day they skirmished a little with shot*, 
and both parts sent abroad into the villages to solicit 
the slaves, with promise of liberty, to take their parts; 
and the greatest part of the slaves took part with the 
commons, and the other side had an aid of S00 meu 
from the continent. 

“The next day but one they fought again, and the 
people had the victory, having the odds both in 
strength of places, and in number of men. And the 
women also manfully assisted them, throwing tiles 
from the houses, and enduring the tumult, even be¬ 
yond the condition of their sex. The Few btjgan to 
fly about twilight, and fearing lest the people should 
attack, and at the first onset gain possession of the 
arsenal, and put them to the sword, to stop their 
passage, set fire to the houses in the market-place, 
and those adjoining them, sparing neither their own 
property nor others. Much goods of merchants 
were hereby burnt, and the Whole city, if the wind 
had risen and carried the flame that way, had been in 
clanger to have been destroyed. Then ceasing from 
battle, forasmuch as both parties were at rest, they 
set watch for the night. And the Corinthian galley 
* Arrows, darts, stones, and the like missile weapons. 
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Slole^awaf, because tbe people had gotten the victory, 
and most oT the auxiliaries got over privily to the' 
continent 

“ The next day Nicostratus the son of Diotrephes, 
an Athenian ccvnmantler, came in with twelve galleys 
and five hundred Messenian men of arms from Nau- 
pactus, and both negotiated a reconciliation, and in¬ 
duced thenf (to the end they might agree) to condemn 
ten of the principal authors of the sedition (who pre¬ 
sently fled) and to let the rest alone, with articles 
both between themselves and with the Athenians, to 
esteem friends and enemies the same as the Athenians 
did. When he had done this, he would have been 
gone, but the people persuaded him before he went 
to leave behind him five of his galleys, thi/,better to 
keep their adversaries from stirring, and to take as 
many of theirs, which they would man with Corcy- 
reans, and send wifh him. To this he agreed, and 
they made a list of those that should embark, con¬ 
sisting altogether of their enemies. But these fearing 
to be sent to Athens, took sanctuary in the temple of 
Castor and Pollux; bitt Nicostratus endeavoured to 
raise them, and spake to them, to put them into 
courage: but when he could not prevail, the people 
(arming themselves on pretence that their diffidence 
to go along with Nicostratus proceeded from some 
evil intention) took away their arms out of their 
houses, and would also have killed some of them, 
such as they chanced on, if Nicostratus had not hin¬ 
dered them. Others also, when they saw this, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Juno, and they were 
in all above four bond raj. But the people, fearing 
some innovation, got them by persuasion to rise, and 
conveying them into the island that lieth over against 
the temple of Juno, sent them their necessaries 
thither. 

“The sedition standing in*these terms, the fourth 
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or fifth day after the putting over of these men into the- 
island, arrived the Peloponnesian fleet from Cyllene, 
where since their voyage of Ionia, they had lain at 
anchor, to the number of three and fifty sail. Al- 
cidas had the command of the.Ce, as before, and Bra- 
sidas came with him as a counsellor. And having 
first put in at Sybota, a haven of the continent, they 
came on the next morning by break of day toward 
Corcyra. 

“ The Corcyreans being in a great tumult and fear, 
both of the seditious within, and of the invasion with¬ 
out, made ready threescore galleys, and still as any of 
them were manned, sent them out against the enemy; 
whereas the Athenians had advised them to give leave 
to them tic go forth first, and then the Corcyreans to 
follow after with the whole fleet together. But when 
their scattered ships neared the enemy, two of them 
immediately deserted, and in others they that were 
aboard went together by the ears, and nothing was 
done in due order. The Peloponnesians, seeing their 
confusion, opposed themselves to the Corcyreans with 
twenty galleys only, the rest fney set in array against 
the twelve galleys of Athens. 

“ The Corcyreans having come disorderly up, and 
by few at once, were of their own fault in much dis¬ 
tress; but the Athenians, fearing an overmatch of 
numbers, and that they should be surrounded, did 
not charge upon the close array, nor on the centre of 
the enemy; but attacked the wing, and sunk one of 
their galleys: and when the Peloponnesians after¬ 
wards had put their fleet into a circular figure, they 
then went about and about, it, endeavouring to put 
them into disorder; which they that were fighting 
against the Corcyreans perceiving, and tearing such 
another chance as betel them formerly at Naupactus, 
went to their aid, and uniting themselves, came upon 
the Athenians all together. But they backing their 
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oars, retreated with their prows to the enemy, that the 
Corcyreans Should take that time to escape in; they 
themselves in the mean time going as leisurely back as 
was possible, and keeping the enemy still opposed to 
them. Such wi^s this battle, and itended about sun-set. 

“ The Corcyreans fearing lest the enemy, in pursuit 
of their victory, should have come directly against the 
city, or tak* aboard the men which they had put over 
into the island, or do them some other mischief, 
fetched back the men into the temple of Juno again, 
and guarded the city. But the Peloponnesians, though 
they had won the battle, yet durst not invade the city, 
but having taken thirteen of the Corcyrean galleys, 
went back into the continent from whence they had 
set forth. The next day they came not uy^o the city, 
no more than before, although it was in great tumult 
and affright : and though also Brasidas (as it is 
reported) advised Wlcidas to it, but had not equal 
authority: but only landed soldiers i»t the promontory 
of Leueimna, and wasted their territory. 

“ In the mean time the people of Corcyra, fearing 
extremely lest those gdleys should come against the 
city, not only conferred with those in sanctuary, and 
with the rest, about how the city might be preserved, 
but also induced some of them to serve on ship¬ 
board. • For notwithstanding the confusion they had 
still manned thirty galleys, in expectation that the 
fleet of the enemy should have entered. But the 
Peloponnesians having been wasting of their fields 
till it was about noon, went their ways again. And 
during the night tiie Corcyreans had notice by 
beacon-fires of threescore Athenian galleys coming 
toward them from Leucas, which the Athenians, upon 
intelligence of the sedition, and of the fleet to go 
to Corcyra under Alcidas, had sent to aid them, under 
the conduct of Kurymedon the son of Tlmcles. 

“ The Peloponnesians, tkerefoie, as soon as night 
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came, sailed speedily home, keeping still the shore, 
and causing their galleys to b<> carried' over at the 
Isthmus of Leucas, that they might not come in sight 
as they doubled it. But the people of Coreyra, 
hearing of the Attic galleys coming in, and the going 
off of the Peloponnesians, brought into the city the 
Messenians*, who till this time had been kept outside 
the walls, and appointing the galleys whioh they had 
equipped to come about into the Hillaic haven; 
they in the mean time slew all the contrary faction 
they could lay hands on, and also afterwards threw 
overboard out of the same galleys all those (i. e., of 
the oligarchical party,) they had before persuaded to 
embark, and so went thence. And coming to the 
temple oi^ Juno, they persuaded fifty of those that 
had taken sanctuary, to refer themselves to a legal 
trial; all which they condemned to die. But most of 
those who had taken sanctuary, that is, all those that 
were not induced to stand to trial by law, when they 
saw what was done, killed one another there-right in 
the temple: some hanged themselves on trees; every 
one, as he had means, made himself away. And for 
seven days together that Enrymedon staid there with 
his threescore galleys, the Corcyreans did nothing but 
kill such of their city as they took to be their enemies, 
laying to their charge indeed that they had conspired 
against the commons, but some among them were 
slain upon private hatred, and some by their debtors, 
for the money which they had lent them. All forms 
of death were then seen, and (as in such cases it 
usually falls out) whatsoever had happened at any 
time, happened also then, and more. For the father 
slew his sou, men were dragged out of the temples, 
and then slain hard by; and some walled up within 
the temple of Bacchus j-, died there. So cruel was this 

* That came with Nirostratus. 

f The Greeks had rather singular notions us to the sanctity of 
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sedition; and it seemed so the more, because it was 
amonff these* men the first. 

“ For afterwards all Greece, as a man may say, was 
in commotion; and quarrels arose every where be¬ 
tween the patrons of*the commons, that sought to 
bring in the Athenians, and the Few* that desired 
to bring in the Lacedamnonians. Now in time of 
peace they#could have no pretence, nor would have 
been so forward to call them iu ; but being war, and 
confederates to be had for either party, both to hurt 
their enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as 
desired alteration easily got foreign help to their end. 
And many heinous things happened in the cities 
through this sedition, which though they have been 
before, and shall be ever, as long as huigan nature 
is the same, yet they are more violent, or more tran¬ 
quil, and of different kinds, according to Ihe severalf 
conjunctures at wliieh they occur. For in peace and 
prosperity both cities and private, men are better 
minded, because they fall not into such emergencies 
as constrain men to do things, whether they will or no; 
but war taking away the affluence of daily necessaries, 
is a most violent master, and coriformeth most men's 
passions to the present occasion. So sedition pre¬ 
vailed in the cities, and those that fell into it later, 
having*heard what had been done in the former, far 
exceeded them in newness of conceit, both for the art 

temples. To kill a person within the sacred precincts, or to drag 
him away violently, was held sacrilegious; but to wall a suppliant 
up, and thus pieventing Ins escape, to starve him to death, seems 
to have been considered venial, since this mode of proceeding was 
adopted, in a former instance, against the king of Sparta, Pausanias. 
in the latter case, however, lift Delphic oracle pronounced the act 
a pollution, and ordered that amends should he made for it to the 
goddess whose temple was thus desecrated. See Thuryd. i. 134. 

* this ixlyuS) not lew in number, but the leaders of the oligar¬ 
chical party. * 

f Tab changes of the State of things. 
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of assailing, and for the strangeness of their revenges^ 
The received value of names imposed foraignification 
of things, was changed into arbitrary: for inconsi¬ 
derate boldness, was counted true-hearted manliness ; 
provident deliberation, a handsome fear; modesty, 
the cloak of cowardice; to be wise in every thing, to 
be lazy in every thing. A furious suddenness was 
reputed a point of valour. To re-advise for the better 
security, was held for a fair pretext of tergiversation. 
He that was fierce, was always trusty; and he that 
contraricd such a one, was suspected. He that did 
insidiate, if it took, was a wise man; but he that 
could find out the trap, a cleverer man than he: but 
he that had been so provident as not to need to do one 
or the other, was said to be a dissolver of fellowship, 
and one that stood in fear of his adversary. In brief, 
he that could out-strip another in the doing of an evil 
act, or that could persuade another>thereto, that never 
meant it, was commended. To be kin to another, was 
not to be so near as to be of his fellowship, because 
these were ready to undertake any thing, without 
standing upon pretexts. For tliese fellowships* looked 
not to benefits consistent with the existing laws, but 
to self-aggrandizement, contrary to them. And as 
for mutual trust amongst them, it was confirmed not 
so much by divine law f, as by the communication 
of guilt. And what was handsomely spoken by their 
adversaries, they received with an esc to their actions, 
to see whether they were too strong for them or not, 
and not ingenuously. To be revenged was in more 

* Hobbes seems to consider tliese ina^eu as associations of 
traders or artisans, sucli as our corporate companies were in their 
origin ; which is clearly wrong. They would seem to have been 
more like the clubs of the French Revolution, formed for the advo¬ 
cacy of certain opinions, or to promote the salety, and increase the 
influence of the several members, by enabling them to act in concert, 

f By oath. 
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request, than never to have received injury. And 
oaths of reconcilement (if any were) given by one to 
another, because in the present conjuncture they 
could do nought else, were binding, as long as the 
parties had nq powe* otherwise; but upon oppor¬ 
tunity, he that first durst, if he saw an unguarded 
place, thought his revenge sweeter by the trust than 
if he had (taken the open way. And this course 
was valued both for its security, and because he that 
circumvented his adversary by fraud, assumed to 
himself withal a mastery in point of wit. And dis¬ 
honest men for the most part are sooner called able, 
than simple men honest. And men are ashamed 
of this title, but take a pride in the other. The 
cause of this is desire of rule, out of avarice and 
ambition, and the zeal of contention * from those two 
proceeding. For such as were of authority in the 
cities, both of tlfc one and the other faction, the 
one under the decent pretext of political equality of 
the many, the other of moderate aristocracy, though 
in words they seemed to be servants of the public, 
they made it in effect "but the prize of their conten¬ 
tion. And striving by whatsoever means to over¬ 
come, both ventured on most horrible outrages, and 

* •fit-aniKsx,, properly that spite which reigneth in two adver¬ 
saries whilst they contend, or eagerness in striving. “That is to 
say, superadded to the definite motives which lead men to embark 
in political contests; they contract, when once embarked in them, 
a party spirit wholly distinct from the objects of their party, and 
which is sometimes transmitted to their descendants, even when 
no notions of the original cause of quarrel are preserved. Such 
was the case with the. factions of the Circus at Constantinople, and 
with those deadly feuds which have prevailed from time to time 
among the lower classes in lleland. In Ihe outrages committed 
some years ago by the parties called Caravats and Shanavests, 
neither the persons who were executed for these outrages, nor 
any one else could tell what was the dispute. It was notorious 
who were Caravats and who were Shanavests, and this was all.” 
Arnold, . 
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revenged them even beyond the provocations, without 
any regard of justice, or the public good,*but limiting 
them, each faction, by their own appetite: and stood 
ready, whether by unjust sentence, or with their own 
hands, when they should get tins uppermost, to satisfy 
their spite. So that neither side thought to do any 
thing by honest means ; but they were best spoken of* 
that could pass a business though against the grain, 
with fair words. The neutrals of the city were de¬ 
stroyed by both factious; partly because they would not 
side with them, and partly for envy that they should 
so escape. 

“ Thus was wickedness on foot in every kind, 
throughout all Greece, by the occasion of the party 
conflicts. 4 Sincerity (whereof there is much in a ge¬ 
nerous nature) was laughed down, and vanished. And 
it was far the best course to stand distrustfully against 
each other, for neither were words powerful, nor oaths 
terrible enough to assure reconciliation. And being all 
of them, the more they considered, the more desperate 
of security, they rather contrived how to avoid a mis¬ 
chief, than were able to rely- on any man’s faith. 
And for the most part such as had the least wit had 
the best success; for both their own defect, and the 
subtilty of their adversaries, putting them in a great 
fear to be overcome in words, or at least in pre.insidi- 
ation, by their enemies’ great craft, they therefore went 
roundly to work with them, with deeds. Whereas 
the other, thinking in their arrogance that they should 
be aware in time, and that they needed not to take 
by force what they might do by plot, were thereby 
unprovided, and so the more easily slain. 

“ In Coreyra then were iriost of these evils com¬ 
mitted first: and besides these, all ftat men might 
perpetrate in retaliation, who had been tyrannically 
governed by that very party which they now saw in 
their power; or that men just freed from their accus- 
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tomed poverty, and greedily coveting their neigh¬ 
bour’s goods,*would against justice agree to; or which 
men, assailing each other, not upon desire of gain, 
but as equal against equal, in the intemperance of 
anger would cruelly mid inexorably execute. And 
the common course of life being at that time con¬ 
founded in the city, the nature of man, which is wont 
even against law to do evil, gotten now above the law, 
was very ready to display itself as intemperately pas¬ 
sionate, too strong for justice, and an enemy to all 
superiority. For they would never else have preferred 
revenge to sanctity, and gain to that condition of jus¬ 
tice, in which envy would have lost its power to do 
harm. And for the laws common to all men in such 
cases (which, as long as they be in force, $ive hope 
to all that suffer injury), men desire not to leave them 
standing, against the need a man in danger may have 
of them, but by thei? revenges on others, to be before¬ 
hand in subverting them*. • 

“ Such were the passions of the Corcyreans first of 
all other Grecians, towards one another in the city. 
And Eurymedon and the Athenians departed with 
their galleys. Afterwards such of the Corcyreans as 
had fled (for there escaped about five hundred of 
them) having seized on the forts in the continent, 
established themselves in their own territory on the 
mainland opposite the island, and from thence came 
over and robbed the islanders, and did them much 
hurt; and there grew a great famine in the city. 
They likewise sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon and 
Corinth, to negotiate concerning their return; and 
when they could get nothing done, having gotten 
boats, and some auxiliary soldiers, they passed a 

* The eighty-fourth chapter of the third book (which is con¬ 
tained in this paragraph) has recently been pronounced spurious 
by several distinguished critics. See the question discussed by 
Dr. Arnold, vol. i. p. 608. , 
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while after to the number of about six hundred into 
the island. Where when they had set their boats on 
fire, that they might have no hope but in the making 
themselves masters of the country, they went up 
into the hill Istone, and having there fortified them¬ 
selves with a wall, infested those within, and were 
masters of the territory *. 

“In the seventh year of the warf Eur,vmedon and 
Sophocles, after their departure from Pylus with the 
Athenian fleet towards Sicily, arriving at Corcyra, 
joined with those of the city, and made war upon 
those Corcyreans which lay encamped upou the hill 
Istone, and which, after the sedition, had come over, 
and made themselves masters of the country, and 
done miydi harm : and having assaulted their fortifi¬ 
cation, took it. But the men all in one troop escaped 
to a certain high ground, and thence made their com¬ 
position, which was this; ‘that' they should deliver 
up the foreigners that aided them; and that they 
themselves, having rendered their arms, should stand 
to the judgment of the people of Athens.’ Here¬ 
upon the generals granted them truce, and transported 
them to the island of Ptychia, to be there in custody 
till the Athenians should send for them ; with this 
condition, ‘ that if any one of them should be taken 
running away, then the truce to be brokenjbr them 
all.’ But the leaders of the commons of Corcyra, 
fearing lest the Athenians would not kill those who 
were sent to them, devise against them this plot. 
To some few of those in the island they secretly send 
their friends, and instruct them to say, as if forsooth, 
it were for good will, that it was their best course 
with all speed to get away (and withal to offer to 
provide them of a boat), for that ftte Athenian com¬ 
manders intended verily to deliver them to the Cor- 
cyrean people. 

* Thucyd- iii. 70, 85. 


t B. C. 423. 
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“ When they were persuaded to do so, and that a 
boat was treacherously prepared, as they rowed away 
they were taken, and the truce being now broken, 
were all given up into the hands of the Corcyreans. 
It did much fyrther this plot, by giving to the pre¬ 
tence held out au appearance of reality, and making 
the agents in it less fearful, that the Athenian generals 
evidently d'd not wish the men to be carried home by 
others, whilst they themselves were to go into Sicily, 
and the honour of it be ascribed to those that should 
convoy them. The Corcyreans having received them 
into their hands, imprisoned them in a large edifice, 
from whence afterwards they took them out by 
twenty at a time, and made them pass through a 
lane of men of arms, bound together, aii(,\receiving 
strokes and thrusts from those on either side, accord¬ 
ing as any one espied his enemy. And to hasten the 
space of those thai went slowliest on, others were 
. set to follow them with whips. • 

“ They had taken out of the room in this manner, 
and slain, to the number of threescore, before they 
that remained knew ii*, who thought they were but 
removed, and carried to some other place. But when 
they knew the truth, some or other having told them, 
they then cried out to the Athenians, and hid them, 
if they wished their death, kill them themselves ; and 
refused any more to go out of the building, nor would 
suffer they said, as long as they were able, any man 
to come in. But neither had the Corcyreans any 
purpose to force entrance by the door, but getting up 
to the top of the house, uncovered tl\e roof, and 
threw tiles, aud shot arrows at them. They in prison 
defended themsekes as well as they could ; but many 
also slew themselves with the arrows shot by the 
enemy, by thrusting them into their throats, and 
strangling themselves with the cords of certain beds 
that were in the room, and with halters made ol 
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their own garments rent in pieces. And having 
continued most part of the night (for night overtook 
them in the action), partly strangling themselves by 
all such means as they found, and partly shot at from 
above, they all perished. Wkfen day, came, the Cor- 
cyreans laid them one across another* in carts, and 
carried them out of the city. And of their wives, as 
many as were taken in the fortification,‘they made 
bond-women. In this manner were the Corcyreans 
that kept the hill f, brought to destruction by the com¬ 
mons. And thus ended this far-spread sedition, for 
so much as concerned this present war: for other 
seditions there remained nothing worth the rela¬ 
tion J.” 

It woufd be difficult to find a more thoroughly 
hateful slate of society than that which appears from 
this passage, and from the description of the plague 
of Athens, to have existed in Greece at this period. 
The picture, it is to be remembered, comes to us on 
the authority of one whose impartiality, and deep 
powers of observation are alike unquestioned, no 
splenetic, no visionary, but out; who had mixed largely 
and in high station among the stirring times of which 
he writes. The most astonishing circumstance 
connected with the depravity here exhibited, is the 
short period in which it appears to have shoteup into 
such rank growth. We possess, it is true, little 
knowledge of any thing but the public acts of Greece 
anterior to the Peloponnesian war, at which time the 
contemporary historian, and still more the contempo¬ 
rary comedian, Aristophanes, supply us with abun¬ 
dant notices of private life, which arc continued and 


* signifieth properly, after the manner that mats, or 

hurdles are platted, 
t [stone. 

£ Thucyd. iv. 46, 48. 
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enlarged by the philosophers and orators. Still, as 
far as we ha^e the means of judging, there seems no 
reason to ascribe to the Greeks, until about the 
Peloponnesian war, a smaller sh'are of morality and 
religion than has usually been found among heathen 
nations. Whdilde theft in so short a time this utter' 
loss of moral sense and disruption of the bonds of 
society ? The question is not an easy one to answer, 
but the substance of the best answer that we can give 
is comprised in the introductory chapter to this 
volume. 

To supply a series of parallels to this domestic 
contest is scarcely possible. Among insurrections 
and civil wars, events of equal atrocity and more 
astounding magnitude might be found, but scarcely 
events of the same character. We naturally turn 
first to the other great nation of antiquity. Here we 
are warned againsj the most obvious comparison by 
an eminent scholar of the present day. After speak¬ 
ing of the dangers incident to the strun-ffle between 
the aristocracy and the people in that otten-occuring 
form of a nation’s earty existence, when it is divided 
into a privileged race or caste, whose power is lounded 
on conquest, and a commonalty, personally free but 
politically dependent, as were the Saxons while the 
distinction between Saxon and Norman blood con¬ 
tinued *n England; after speaking of the dangers 
which beset that contest which is sure to take place 
when the spread of wealth and knowledge has equa¬ 
lized the personal qualities of the rulers and the 
ruled, he continues, “ If the nation escapes these, 
either originally or finally, it enters upon its state of 
manhood, and is exposed to a somewhat different 
succession of struggles. The contest is then between 
property and numbers, and wherever it has come to 
a crisis, 1 know not that it has in any instance ter¬ 
minated favourably. Such was the state of Greece 
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plebeians, happily for Rome, were free. Here each 
party had a definite object to contend for : the one. 
the relaxation of oppressive privileges; the other to 
maintain unimpaired the immunities and dignity of 
their order; and each had wisdom, the one to be 
moderate in its demands, the Either tcS concede mode¬ 
rately, rather than hazard the very-being of the state 
by an appeal tb arms. No personal or political 
hatred inflamed the passions, unless where some 
enslaved debtor was maddened by suffering, or some 
hot-headed patrician, such as the old legends of 
Rome represented Coriolanus to be, became impa¬ 
tient that the swinish multitude should believe they 
had rights: each party felt that the other was neces¬ 
sary to its welfare, and though driven to violence, 
the plebefems still looked up with respect and affec¬ 
tion to their hereditary aristocracy. 

As these disturbances belong jo an earlier, so the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla,and those which ended 
in the establishment of the Empire, belong, we 
think, to a more advanced stage of society than does 
tlie Corcyregn sedition, which is compared to them 
in the foregoing quotation. Rome had reached, and 
had passed the period at which a true democracy be¬ 
comes impossible, except through the medium of 
representation; while at Corcyra, even when the 
popular faction was supreme, the governmen? was an 
oligarchy, in respect of the whole population of the 
state, of which slaves and foreigners constituted, we 
may presume, a considerable majority. The legis¬ 
lative and the armed body were identical; a part 
of that body might triumph over the rest, but no 
one could mount on the sioulders of the people to 
a military despotism, and then kick away the step 
by which he had risen. No leader seems to have 
risen to the absolute power of Marius, or Sylla, or 
Cccsar; if there had, it must have been by consent of 
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the prevailing party, who would therefore have been 
implicated in*his actions. At Rome the case was very 
different: the legislative authority centred in the 
resident citizens, the military power of the state was 
more than equajjy sharsd with them by the provincial 
armies, composed partly of barbarians, partly of sub¬ 
jects of the state, entitled to a greater or lesser share 
of the privileges of citizenship, but not to vote in the 
assemblies of the people, and partly, it is true, of 
citizens, but those long absent from the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and careless about politics, but devoted to the 
leader who had led them on to plunder, honour, and 
victory. Some faction therefore was to be courted 
to gain place and power, but he who had gained 
them, and with them military command and influence, 
was in great measure independent of his former asso¬ 
ciates. Sylla and Marius were terrible to friends as 
well as foes, and it Would be unfair to charge upon 
the Roman people the enormous crimes committed 
under the military tyrannies which they established. 

If we look for parallels in modern history, the 
search will not be mort successful. The domestic 
quanels, as well as the structure of the Italian states, 
bear a close analogy to those of the Gieek republics, 
and the contests of the oligarchical and democratic 
parties, a#id the influence of Sparta or Athens, as one 
or the other prevailed, maybe closely exemplified by 
the hitter quatrels of the Guelphs and Ghibelines, 
and the interest exerted, by means of these parties, by 
the Pope and the Emperor. But full as is Italian 
history of desperate feuds, we cannot call to mind any 
one worthy to be comparqjl with the transactions at 
Coicyra. The massacre, called the Sicilian Vespers, 
vihen 8000 French were surprised and slain in one 
night, by a simultaneous insurrection of the native 
Sicilians, is a memorable and frightful example of 
popular revenge ; but the act*of a people lising in 
vor ,ii. • n 
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defence of its rights, atrocious as is such a method of 
asserting them, is not to be placed by the side of so 
cold-blooded and unprovoked, and faithless a mas¬ 
sacre as that of the conquered Corcyreans. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew might compete with it 
in point of treachery, but the ground of quarrel, aud 
the relation of the contending parties, were entirely 
dissimilar; and it has been so fully described in a 
former volume of this series *, that any account of it 
here would be out of place. 

The outrages committed in France by the insur¬ 
gent peasantry, called Jacquerie, are unlike the mas¬ 
sacres at Corcyra, inasmuch as they belong to an 
earlier stage of society, a stage again different from 
that contemplated by I)r. Arnold, when he speaks of 
the harmless nature of that earlier quarrel, in which 
property and numbers are united against property 
and birth. These risings, aud the corresponding 
risings in England, were the acts of men without 
property, and many of them without a legal capa¬ 
bility of acquiring it; men hostile to all the institu¬ 
tions of society, because to* them society had been 
little but an engine of oppression. They were the 
efforts of brute force against all that is superior to 
itself; the rage of the untamed wolf after he has 
broken his chain. We say this not in justification of 
the conduct of. their feudal lords, nor in censure of 
their earnest desire to break the yoke which bore 
them down to the ground. Butwhefhertheircan.se 
was good or bad, the method of their advocating it 
was brutal; and herein servile wars, if not most for¬ 
midable as to their result, are most to be deprecated, 
because the passions of 'iuch party are sure to be 
exasperated to the uttermost, and because the insur¬ 
gents, being .without the pale of the laws of war, 
have no temptation to show mercy, and no hope but 
* t’aris, vol. i, chap, viii. ix. x. 
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in victory. And so to the Jacquerie, every thing more 
refined or exalted than themselves was the object of 
their deadly hate. They had no thought to raise 
themselves; that was beyond the grasp of their 
minds : but th^y were Jrent on pulling others down to 
their own level, so that distinctions the most inoffen¬ 
sive or laudable were as odious to them as the rank 
and poweivwhieh had been misused to the oppression 
of the commonalty. “ Be it known unto thee, by these 
presence, even the presence of Lord Mortimer, that 1 
am the besom that must sweep the court clear of such 
tilth as thou art. Thou hast most traitorously cor¬ 
rupted the youth of the realm in erecting a grammar 
school: and whereas, before our fore-fathers had no 
other books but the score and the tally,»thou hast 
caused printing to be used, and contrary to the king, 
his crown, and his dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill. It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men about thee that usually talk »f a noun and a 
verb; and such abominable words as no Christian 
can endure to hear. Thou hast appointed justices 
of peace, to call poor men before them about matters 
that they were not able to answer. Moreover, thou 
hast put them in prison, and because they could not 
read thou hast hanged them; when indeed, only for 
that catt.sc, they have been most worthy to live*." 

This picture is somewhat highly coloured, but if 
the reader will consult llolinshed for the account of 
Wat Tyler's rebellion in 1381, he will find that there 
is good authority for it. “To recite what was done 
in every part of the realme, in time of these hellish 
troubles, it is not possible; but this is to be con¬ 
sidered, that the rage orthe commons was universallie 

* Cade's speech to Lord Kay, Henry VI. partii.vol.iv.p. 7. The 
last sentence alludes to the law w hich gave to persons capitally ron- 
victed the benefit of clergy, that is, their lives were spared if they 
could read; it being piesumed ttpt none hut clergy could do so. 
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such, as it might seem they had generallie conspired 
together to do what mischeefe they could devise. As 
among sundrie other, what wickednesse was ic to 
com pell teachers of children in grammar schooles to 
swear never to instruct any in {heir art! Again, they 
could never have a more inischeefous meaning than 
to burn and destroy all old and auncient monuments, 
and to murder and despatch out of the way all such 
as were able to commit to memorie either any new 
or old records. For it was dangerous among them 
to be known for one that was learned, and more 
dangerous if any man were found with a penner and 
inkhorn at his side, for such seldom escaped from 
them with life*.’’ The fidelity with which Shakspeare 
has copied the chronicles may be readily exemplified 
from a variety of passages. 

Cade. How now ! who's there ? 

Smith. The clerk of Chatham; he can write, and 
read, and cast aeaompt. 

Cade. O, monstrous! Come hit her, sirrah. I must 
examine thee. What is thy name ? 

Clerk. Emmanuel. 

Dick. They use to write it on the top of letters. 
’Twill go hard with you. 

Cade. Let me alone. Dost thou use to write fliy name, 
or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an honest pkiu-dealing 
man? f 

Clerk. Sir, I thank Cfod, I have been so well brought 
up that I can write my name. 

All. He hath confessed: away with him: lie’s a villain 
and a traitor. 

Code. Away with him, 1 say: hang him with his pen 
and inkhorn about his neck. 

» Henry VI., n. iv. 2. 

It is time, however, to proceed to the historical 
evidence on which our statements of the excesses of 
the Jacquerie are founded. 

* Bolinshfld, vol. ii. p. 746. 
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“ Anon (a. e. 1358) there began a marvelouse try- 
bulacion in the realme of France, for certayne people 
of the common villages, without any head or ruler, 
assembled togyder in Beauvoisin. In the beginning 
they passed nat $ hund^d in nombrc; they sayd how 
the noblemen of the reulrne of Fraunce, knyghtes, 
and squyers, shamed the realme, and tixat it shulde 
be a grete wealth to distroy them all; and eehe of 
them say d it was true, and sayd alle with one voice,— 
Shame have he that doth nat his power to distroy all 
the gentylmen of the realme. Thus they gathered 
togyder without any other counsayle, and without 
any armure, saving with staves and knyves, and so 
went to the house of a knyght dwelling thereby, and 
brake up his house, and slew the knyght* and the 
lady, and all his children, grete and small, and brent 
his house: and so dyd they to dyvers other castclles 
and good houses. And they multiplied so that they 
were a six thousand ; and ever as they went forward 
they increased, for such lyke as they were fell ever to 
them : so that every gentylman fledde fro them, and 
took their wyves and children with them, aud fledde 
x or xx leages off to be in suretie, and left their 
houses \oyde and their goods therein.—These 
inyschcvous people thus assembled without capitayne 
or arrmye, robbed, brent, and slew all gentylmen that 
they eoude lay halides on, and forced and ravysshed 
ladycs and damosellcs, aud dyd such xhameiul dedes, 
that no humayn creature ought to think on any such, 
and he that dyd most inischiefe was most pleased 
with them, and greatest maister.—Whan the gen¬ 
tylmen of Beauvoisin, of Corbois, of Vermandois, 
and of other lands whereas these mysehevous people 
vvere conversant, saw the woodnessc * among them, 
they sent for socours to their frendesinto Flanders, to 

* Frenzy. The adjective n ood, or wode, is of common occurrence 
in the bcottish language. . 

n3 
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Brabant, to Hainault, and, to Bohemia : so there 
came fro all partes, and so all these gentylraen 
straungers assembled togyder, and dyd sette upon 
these people vvher they might fynde them, and slew 
and hanged them upon trees by heapps. The kynge 
of Naver on a day slew of them mo than thre thou¬ 
sand, beside Clcremont in Beauvoisin. It was tune 
to take them up, for and they had been* all togvder 
assembled, they were mo than an hundred thousand, 
and when they were demanded why they dyd so yvell 
dedes, they wolde answer and say, they could nat tell, 
but they did as they s awe other do, thinking thereby 
to have distroved all the nobles and gentylmen of the 
world*” 

It was/the same snint winch somewhat later, in 
England, prompted that rebellion of Wat Tyler, of 
which we have above spoken Tins was a ser¬ 
vile war, produced by oppiessi m and misery; a 
rising of the satfs against the nobles, “who hade 
grete fraunelnse over the commons, and kepeth them 
in servage, that is to say, their tenants ought by cus¬ 
tom to laboure the lorde s landes, to gather and bring 
home theyr eorne, and some to thrash and to fanne; 
and by servage to make thevr hay, and to hew theyr 
wood, and bring it home : all these tilings they ought 

to do by seivage. ”-“ These unhappy people 

beganne to styne because they vveie kept in giete 
servage: and m the beg)lining of the world, they sayd, 
there were no bondmen ; wheiefote they may utayned 
that none ought to be bonde, without he dyd treason 
to his lorde, as Lucifer dyd to God; but they sayd 
they coude have no such batayle, foi they weie 
nouther angels not spmttes, hut men for tied to the 
similitude of their loides. Of this unagynacyou was 
a folisshe priest of Kent, called Johan Ball, who 
wolde oft tymes, on the sondaye after masse, assem- 
* Lord Berners’ Freissait, \ol. i.ehaji. Ib2, 1S3 
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b)e the people about him, and say thus, A ye good 
people, the rrfater goth nat well to passe in Englande, 
nor shall nat do tyll every thing be common; and 
that there be no vyllayns nor gentylmen, but that we 
be all unied togyder, a*d that the lordes be no greater 
inaistcrs than we be. What have we deserved, or 
why sholde we be thus kept in servage? We be all 
come fro one father and one mother, Adam and 
Eve; whereby can they say or showe that they be 
gretter lordes than we be *?’’ Part of the matter of 
the priest’s sermon was well enough, and the cause 
was good, if its supporters had been capable of self- 
government ; but their object was to establish 
anarchy, not liberty, and none will be found hardy 
enough to regret their failure. • 

After dwelling so long on things which ought to be 
distinguished from the Corcyrcan sedition, it is time 
now, if ever, to prdduce those which admit of being 
compared with it. We have hut tvfo to bring for¬ 
ward : the second bears a more than usual resem¬ 
blance to it in respect of the events which took place; 
the first bears little res*ernblanee to it in respect of 
events, but is distinguished, if we may trust the con¬ 
temporary historian, by a forgetfulness of natural ties, 
and relaxation of the bonds of society, very like that 
described by Thucydides, and not less worth noticing 
because the two aiose out of entirely different circum¬ 
stances, political and other. We allude to the sedi¬ 
tions which tore Constantinople, especially under the 
reign of Justinian, ostensibly commencing in so petty 
a cause as the superiority of one colour to another in 
skill or fortune in the public games, in which those 
who contended for prizes, like our joekies, were dis¬ 
tinguished by colours. “The race,’’ says Gibbon, 
“ in its first institution, was a simple contest of two 
chariots, whose drivers were distinguished by white 
* Lord Berners’ Kroissar^ vol. i. chap. 381. 
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and red liveries; two additfonal colours, a light green 
and a cerulean blue, were afterwards introduced, and 
as the races were repeated twenty-five times, one hun¬ 
dred chariots contributed in the same day to the pomp 
of the circus. The four factions soon acquired a legal 
establishment, and a mysterious origin, and their fan¬ 
ciful colours were derived from the various appearsnces 
of nature in the four seasons of the year; the red dog- 
star of summer, the snows of winter, the deep shades 
of autumn, and the cheerful verdure of the spring. 
Another interpretation preferred the elements to the 
seasons, and the struggle of the green and blue was 
supposed to represent the conflict of the earth and 
sea. Their respective victories announced either a 
plentiful lAirvest, or a prosperous navigation, and the 
hostility of the husbandmen and mariners was some¬ 
what less absurd than the blind ardour of the Roman 
people, who devoted their lives and fortunes to the 
colour which tht'y had espoused*.’’ 

With the seat of government, the amusements and 
the laws of the Roman circus were of course trans¬ 
ferred to Constantinople. Hiere the mutual jealousy 
of the colours soon became combined with political 
and theological quarrels, and gave rise to distur¬ 
bances which shook some emperois on their thrones, 
and vitally affected the peace and welfaie of the 
state. The historian of the eastern empire has not 
traced the steps by which tiiese graver discords 
became connected with the badges of amusement. 
A scholar of our own day has collected the scat¬ 
tered tacts which bear on this question, but still with¬ 
out furnishing a satisfactory account of the origin 
or history of these divisions f. It may indeed be m- 

* Decline and Fall, chap. xl. 

j- See ‘ Ueber die Farteien dcr Rennbahn voinclimlich ini I'y- 
zaulinischeu Kaiserlbum, von F. Wilkui, in von iiaumct’a lhstu- 
nsclies Tittcheabuth.’ 
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ferred from a passage in Procopius which we shall 
presently quete, that even in his time no account 
could be given, or reason be assigned, for so prepos¬ 
terous and blind an enmity. Nor will this surprise 
'any person who reflects how easily an accidental 
quarrel is perpetuated by the adoption of a name or 
symbol, and how greedily the vulgar adopt the out¬ 
ward sign of faction, regardless of the principles 
which it indicates. Many bloody tumults and des¬ 
perate feuds would have been spared to Ireland, if 
green and orange had never been adopted as the 
signs of national and religious hatred; for men would 
soon have ceased to care or inquire whether their 
neighbour went to church or chapel, had not the in¬ 
sulting badges of ascendancy and of dissent been 
continually paraded before their eyes. Any measure 
which did away with the use of party colours at 
elections would contribute largely to the quiet and 
well-being of England. Whatever raises an ostensi¬ 
ble division between two classes of society should be 
sedulously discouraged by a government. The late 
Lord Liverpool, according to a current story, showed 
his prudence in wearing and recommending white hats, 
when that article of dress was the badge of a party 
violently opposed to his government, llis intention 
was answered perfectly, and we now wear what we 
please without compromising our political iaith. 

Whatever was the origin and progress of the quar¬ 
rel, we find in the early part of the sixth century the 
blue and green factions invetcrately opposed to each 
oilier; the red having merged in the green, and 
the white in the blue. In the reign of Anastasias, 
the greens having brougfit concealed weapons into 
the theatre, massacred at once J000 of their blue ad¬ 
versaries. A soldier of fortune, named Justin, suc¬ 
ceeded Anastasius, and was succeeded by his own 
nephew, Justinian, during wlmse reign the blue fac- 
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tion gained the ascendancy: “A secret attachment 
to the family or sect of Anastasias was imputed to the 
greens ; the blues were zealously devoted to the cause 
of orthodoxy and Justinian, and their grateful patron 
protected, above five years, t}'e disorders of a faction, 
whose seasonable tumults overawed the palace, the 
senate, and capitals of the East*.’’ “ In every city,” 
says the contemporary Procopius, “ the people are 
from old time split into two factions, of the blue and 
green; but it is not long since this frenzy first pos¬ 
sessed them, that in the cause of these names and 
colours in which they appear at the public games, 
they will spend their substance, expose their bodies 
to the bitterest indignities, and even consent to die by 
a shameful death. And while they fight with the 
opposite party they cannot tell the nature of their 
quarrel; being at the same time aware that even if 
they get the upper hand in battle, they will then be 
led to prison, and sutler a death of the worst tortures. 
This hatred of one man to another springs up without 
cause; but it remains endless, yielding neither to the 
rights of kindred or friendship, even though brethren, 
or such near relations, be partisans of these colours. 
And so long as their faction may have the uppermost, 
they care neither for things human nor divine, whether 
there be any impiety offered towards God, or whether 
the laws and government be violated by friend or 
enemy. For being themselves probably in want of 
common necessaries, they care not however deeply 
their country be injured, so long as their own parly 
is likely to thrive by it. And even women share in 
this taint, not merely following their husbands, but 
even opposing them (if it shall so chance), though 
they go never to the theatres, and are not therefore 
excited by any such motives. So that 1 can call this 
nothing better than a disease of the mind t.” 

* Gibbon, chap. xl. , (- Procopius, Persic, vol, i. chap, 24 
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In the Anecdotes, he speaks again, and more fully, 
of the excesses committed by the blues under the pro¬ 
tection of Justinian. 

“ They dressed their hair in a manner new to the 
Romans, letting; the moustache and beard grow to 
an extreme length, like the Persians, while they 
shaved the fore part of their heads to the very tem¬ 
ples, leaving it to grow as long and thick as it liked 
behind, in imitation of the Massage ta;, after whom 
they called this the Ilunnish mode. In dress they 
affected a splendour beyond their means, defraying 
the cost at other men’s expense. Their sleeves were 
made very close at the wrist, but up towards the 
shoulder they spread to an unutterable breadth’ 1 '. So 
that in the theatre or hippodrome as oftyi as they 
moved their hands in shouting, or encouraging others, 
as was their custom, they usually raised the limb to 
make fools think Uteir bodies so robust, as that a 
garmeut of that size was necessary •, not perceiving 
that by the emptiness of the garment the spareness 
of the body was the more shown. At first they 
carried arms, by night* openly, and by day wore 
double-edged daggers concealed under their clothes; 
and coming out in companies as it grew dark, they 
stripped the better sort either in the open market or 
in passives, robbing those who fell into their hands of 
cloaks, golden brooches, or whatever else it might be. 
And some they even killed after robbing them, that 
they might tell no tales. By these doings all men 
were much grieved, and especially those that were not 
of the blue faction (for even they themselves went 
not scot-free), and from thenceforth men wore brass 
brooches, and girdles aiftl cloaks beneath their con¬ 
dition.There was no known crime which at this 

time was not committed and left uupunished. First 
they only killed their adversaries, then advancing in 

* i; xf Kriii n ivacut ^jlx' , X UTt Hf*! 111 ' 
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guilt they slew;.those who never had offended them. 
Many hired them to take off an enemy, which they 
did under pretence that the dead man was of the 

« een party, though really he were quite unknown 
them. And these things^weie not done in dark¬ 
ness as before, but in every hour of the day and place 
of the city, and befoie the eyes of the most eminent 
men ; for being in no fear of punishment they cared 
not for concealment; but rather esteemed it a glory 
to those who laid claim to strength and manhood, 
that at one blow they could kill any unarmed person 
who came across them. In this slippery conjuncture 
no one had any hope of surviving ; for no place was 
strong, no season sacred enough to warrant security ; 
for even jp the most honoured temples and assemblies 
men were slain, and no account taken of them. 
There was no more tiusting cither in friends or 
lelations, for many perished by those who were 
nearest to theiy. And no inquiry was made into 
what had been done, but tv il tell without warning, 
and no one helped him that was down. Law and 
contracts were no longer binding ; every tiling went 
according to the will of the strongest, and the state 
was like an unestabhshed tyranny, continually pass¬ 
ing into new hands and beginning afiesh. The 
minds of the authorities seemed to be amazed and 
enslaved by fear of one man; and the judges deter¬ 
mined causes not aeeoiding to law and justice, but as 
the paities in tne suit were in good or bad odour 
with the parties in the state. Foi it was a capital 
offence that a judge should controvert the orders of 
the ruling party, the blues V’ 

Such was the state of Constantinople, the bines 
exulting in the royal favour, when, in January 532, 
the citizens were assembled in the hippodrome, the 
Emperor himself presiding over the games. The 
* Piocopius,,Anecdota, clap. vu. 
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screen faction 'disturbed the peace Of the assemKly 
by complaints, until at length Justinian was induced 
to enter into' a parley with them by the voic? of an 
officer called Mandator, a sort of civil aide-de-camp-^ 
whose duty wijs to nyteive and transmit his sove¬ 
reign’s orders. The dialogue which ensued is justly 
characterized by Gibbon, who has only given a short 
specimen of it, as the most singular that ever passed 
between a prince and his subjects. 

We may premise, to account for the strange and 
unintelligible turn of many of the sentences, that the 
original is written in the corrupt Greek popularly 
spoken at Constantinople in the sixth century, and is 
full of allusions to which we possess no key, and 
words which the lexicographers have not explained, 
and sentences in which it is not possible to make 
out any grammatical construction. These difficulties, 
however, make the*passage the more curious; inas¬ 
much as they give reason to suppose that the dia¬ 
logue was taken down as it occurred, and has not been 
polished in passing through the hands of historians. 

Green. Long may you'hve, august Justinian. I am 
aggrieved, thou only good one. I cannot bear it. God 
knows, I dare not name him, lest it turn to his advantage 
and to my peril. 

Mandator. Who is he ? I know not. 

Greett. He who wrongs me will be found among the 
shoemakers *, thuee august. 

Maud. No one wrongs you. 

Green. One, and one only wrongs me. Mother of 
God, may he never lift his head again. 

Mand. What man is he ? I know not. 

Green. You, and you only know, august Justinian, 
who wrongs me to-day. • 

Mand. If m truth theie be any, I know him not. 

* hs ra r^ayyagix litf/tffxirxt. Calopodius is meant. This 
name m Greek means a last; r^xyyxgits, a shoemaker; 
ycuix, shoemakers’ offices. Not. in.Theoph. 
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Green. Calopodms, the armour-beaier, uiongs me, 
Master of all. 

Mand. Cilopodius has no employment. 

Gieen. Be he who lie may, he shall die the death of 
Judas! God lepayhim his injuries to me, and that 
quicklv! 

Mand. You come,not to the names,but to insult your 

rule rs 

Gum. If any wrong me, he shall die the death of 
Judas! 

Mand. Be quiet, ye Jews, Mamcha'ans, and Samari¬ 
tans. 

Gietn. .lews aie vie, and Samaritans’ the molhei of 
God is with all. 

Mand IIow long will y on heap ciusi s on yourselves’ 

Gueit. If any deny that oui master believes lightly, 
let him bh ate uiscd like Judas * 

Mand. I tell you to be baptized in the name of one. 

This seems to be a theologic u gibe at the unoi- 
thodox paity, •vs7lnc.li they reptl with anger There is 
an ambiguity m the lcply, which it is not easy to 
translate, because, fiom the corruption of the text, or 
fioin the debased Gretk in which the dialogue is 
chiefly written, we can come to no certain conclusion 
as to the leal meaning. They txpiess then will¬ 
ingness to be lxipti/ul dccoubng to older, and use a 
word which has been liitupietcd either ilujnean 
“Bung watei,’ or to eonfei on Justinian the appel¬ 
lation of “Bum]) Tbeie cutamU was something 
111 it which laised tile Jmnperor’s wrath, and extiacted 
from him a lcply more to the {impose than am yet 
made. 

Mand In truth, if you'aie not quiet I will cut od 
yom heads. 

Gicen. Every one seeks povui fm Ins own sifcfv, 
and il we speak because of oui affliction, let not yom 
pnatnes-. le indignant, i 01 Grd cmluus allot in \\c 
having cause foi whut we s y, give to evtiy tiling its 
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Tight name. We know not, thrice august, where the 
palace is, not; the condition of the state. We go not into 
the city, except to lay snares against the ass *, and I 
wish we went not for that, thrice august. 

Maud. Every free man appears yrhere he,will, without 
danger. • » 

Green. I hope I am free, yet I cannot appear without 
danger. And if a man is free, if he be suspected to be 
green, he shall be openly punished. 

Maud. Hang-dogs, have you no mercy on your own 
lives! 

Green. Abolish our colour—justice is at an end. 
Cease yourself from slaughter; then go to, we will he 
punished. See that blood-streaming fountain, and then 
punish whom you will. Veiily human nature cannot 
bear these two things at once! O that Sabbatmsf had 
never been horn, then would he never bane begotten 
such a murderer. This is the twenty-sixth murder that 
is done at Zeugma. In the morning he was at the 
theatre, in the evening he was slam. Master of all! 

Bine. You alone contain all the murderers of this 
stadium. 

Green. When do you depart without slaughter ? 

Blue. You slay and disturb us ; for you alone contain 
all 1 he murdeiers of the stadium. < 

Green. Justinian, master, they provoke and no one 
kills them. One cannot choose but understand this. 
Who lulled the carpenter at Zeugma? 

Man You did. 

Green. Who killed the son of Epagathus, O Emperor? 

Blue. You murdered him, and you accuse the blues. 

Green. Now the Lord pity us! Truth is oppressed. 
I should like to enter into controversy with those who say 
that God directs affairs. Whence tnis misery? 

Maud. God is not tempted by evil. («« f 

Green. God is not tempted by evil. And who then 

* cray it; poo'davr.y or potttigayrjv. is an a-S '. the 

derhatne -eem- only to occui here. Justinian appears to be 
nicant, who was railed the ass, from hi- habit of moving hi- ears, 
oee tlie anecdotes, chap. 6. yuStt ova> i/ztp'.pvis ftuXi/rrtc, trugvot It 
truapivut tuv atm. f The tattler of Justinian. 

* o 2 
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is it that wrongs me ? If there be here philosopher or 
‘hermit, let him distinguish between thetwq. 

Mand. Blasphemers, odious to God, when will you 
cease ? 

Green. If your greatness wishes it I keep quiet, though 
against my will. Thrice august I know all—all—but 1 
am silent. Justice, farewell, your time is up. Ichange 
sides and turn Jew; nay, better to turn Gentile than blue, 
God knows. 

Blur. May I never see such a pollution! their envy 
troubles me. 

Green. Dig up the bones of the spectators*. 

After this the green party quitted the hinpodrome, 
and left there the Emperor and the blues. The 
sequel may warn sovereigns against encouraging 
facliou fo* their own ends. At this moment seven 
notorious murderers of both factions weie paraded 
through the eity previous to their execution. Five 
were immediately put to death, the other two obtained 
a respite by the -breaking of the rope which should 
have hanged them. One of these surviving wretches 
belonged to the blue, the other to the green faction ; 
and the parties forgot their eYnnity for a time to join 
in taking vengeance upon the government, which 
durst do justice upon their members. The conse¬ 
quence was a desperate tumult and insurrection, 
which lasted five days, during which a great pa»i of the 
city was burnt; and which is known by the name of 
Nika, Conquer, from the watchword adopted by the 
rioters. For the history of it we must refer to Gibbon, 

* Theophane*, p. l'>4, G, ed. Par. If 53 This last taunt seems 
rather misplaced in the mouth of the gieons, who had murdered 
.‘i,000 of their enemies in the tlicaue. It is not always easy to 
trace the connexion and meaning <of the dialogue. This arises 
paitly from the nature of the language, which \ery often is hardly 
grammatical, partly from its abruptness and frequent allusions to 
circumstances unexplained elscw here. It is also to be found with 
several various readings in the notes to the Anecdotes ol Proco¬ 
pius, vol. ii. p. 134, ed. Par, 10G3, 
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or to the original authorities quoted by him, especially 
Procopius (Pers. i. 24) and Theophanes. At length 
Justinian found means to revive the mutual animosity 
of the factions; the blues resumed their allegiance to 
their protector, and the greens, left alone in the hip¬ 
podrome, wer* attacked by the veteran troops of 
Belisarius, supported by their inveterate opponents. 
More than 30,000 persons are said to have perished 
in the massacre. 

A curious anecdote connected with this subject is 
related elsewhere by Procopius. When Chosroes, 
the King of Persia, invaded Syria, he went to Apamea 
to see the sports of the circus; and having heard of 
Justinian’s devotion to the blue faction, he thought it 
expedient to patronize the grpen. The blue chario¬ 
teer at first had the advantage, the greet? following 
close upon his track. Chosroes thinking this was 
done on purpose to thwart him, became very angry, 
and cried out witli*tlireats, that it was not fair to give 
Ca-sar the stait*, and ordered the Yoremost to hold 
in their horses, and let the green get before them. 
This was done, and Clips roes and the greens plumed 
themselves on their victory. 

The other example which we proposed to bring 
forward, which probably has already suggested itself 
to many of our readers, is one of the most memora¬ 
ble events of the French Revolution, the massacre of 
September 2—(>, 1792. A short preface may serve 
to introduce it, since the history of the Revolution is 
pretty generally familiar. 

In the summer of 1792 the executive power of the 
state was in effect wrested from the nominal autho¬ 
rity, the Legislative iy,sembly, by a body of men 
styled the Commune, who had possessed them¬ 
selves of the municipal government of Paris. In 
litis body the leading persons were the flagitious tri- 

* rb xaltru^K twv «XXwv ov a.sv- Procop. Peis, 

iii. xi. * 
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univirate, Robespierre, Danlon, and Marat. It is 
needless to speculate on the motives of such men. 
Whether the deed which we are about to relate was 
perpetrated only to further the ends of their parly; 
whether, as some have said, it was prompted by the 
desire to get rid of those who might lay claim to a 
large mass of valuable personal property which had 
been seized from persons who had been denounced 
and arrested, and is said to have been embezzled by 
those disinterested patriots; or whether it were 
prompted solely by a savage thirst for blood ;—- 
which ol these, or what other motive was the moving 
cause of this transaction, is of so little consequence 
towards determining its character, that it would lie a 
waste of words to institute the inquiry. We proceed 
briefly to ielate the facts. 

At the end of August, 1792, the invasion of the 
Prussians, their advance to Verdun, and the capture 
of that strong place, created a great panic in the 
capital. Apprehensions were felt or expressed of a 
corresponding movement within the country on the 
part of the royalists, and the stern Danlon asserted, 
in boding words, that it was necessary to strike fear 
into those who were disaffected to the republic. 
Before this time many ariitocrals, chiefly priests and 
nobles, had been-confined within the vaiious prisons 
of Paris. Their numbers were now increased to a 
fearful extent by recent arrests of peisons adverse 
to the Jacobin party, which then ruled in the'Com- 
immc, until all these receptacles of human misery 
were filled to overflowing. The near approach of 
the Prussians was doubly favourable to the views 
of that party ; it gave a eolo,-liable pretext for taking- 
strong measures against all who could be repre¬ 
sented as favouring the views of the invaders, and 
a reason for summoning to the field the citizens 
who could lie called on to bear arms. The city 
being thus cleared of a large portion of those 
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who were most able, and probably most inclined to 
interfere by jbrce in the cause of justice and huma¬ 
nity, a free and safe course was left open to the fury 
of that turbulent party, whose yoke bore so heavy 
upon the liberated nation. It was determined by the 
junta in authofity, thaf the safety of France required 
the massacre of the prisoners; and in the Marseillais 
and the mob of the capital, fit agents of the bloody 
mandate were readily found. 

The total number of persons confined in the 
Parisian prisons is so differently stated that it is no 
easy matter even to approximate to the truth; it is 
estimated by Scott (vol. ii. p. 41) at about 8000. 
Early on the morning of September 2, news arrived of 
the capture of Verdun by the Prussians, 'j'his struck 
a terror into Paris, by which the projectors of the 
massacre hastened to profit. The barriers were shut, 
the tocsin sounded„the alarm-gun fired. The prisons 
of Les Carmes, the Abbaye, and J^a Force, were 
first attacked, not in consequence of any general 
popular impulse; not by multitudes, such as had 
carried the Bastile aticUhe Tuileries against superior 
arms and discipline, but by a crew of ruffians, com¬ 
posed partly of Marseillais, partly of the savage mob 
of Paris, in number not perhaps much exceeding 
a hundred, and goaded, it is said, with wine and 
spirits mixed with stimulating and maddening drugs. 
Armed with pikes, sabres, and similar weapons, they 
beset the prison-doors to the sound of the Marseillois 
hymn, and demanded that the conspirators, as they 
called them, should be delivered into their hands : and 
the gaolers offered no resistance to their entrance. 

Fes t’armes, the Cariftelite convent, had been con¬ 
verted into a prison for suspected ecclesiastics. This 
was the first object of attack ; and, without parley, or 
the pretence of trial or inquiry, the murderers burst 
in and began to fire on their victims. “ Where,” it 
was asked, “ js the Archbfshop of Arles ?” That 
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prelate advanced boldly, and was cut down without 
his uttering a word of complaint. ;Others were 
hunted round the gardens, and shot like wild 
beasts; some escaped over the walls. At last, to 
proceed in a more orderly manner, and give less 
opportunity for escape, the shrvivors were all col¬ 
lected in the church, and led down two by two to be 
executed in the, garden. The Bishop of Saintes, 
whose leg had been broken by a bullet, is reported 
to have said, “ Gentlemen, 1 am ready to go and die, 
like the rest ; but you see the state in which l am, 
my leg is broken ; I beg that you will assist me, and 
I will go willingly to execution.” The difficulty of 
obtaining correct information concerning these events 
may be estimated from the statements of the number 
of ecclesiastics who perished in Lea Cannes. A 
royalist account raises it to lltiS, a republican ac¬ 
count reduces it to 1(53*. If it were necessary to make 
choice of either we should not hesitate to adopt the 
smaller number. 

The Abbaye and La Force were the next objects of 
attack. Here there was some mockery of judicial 
observances. The form of trial was brief enough ; a 
few armed ruffians constituted themselves a tribunal, 
before which the prisoners were led one by one. The 
investigation seldom went much beyond asking the 
name of the person, and referring to the charges 
alleged against him in the gaoler's register. If these 
afforded ground for the suspicion of mcivism, and the 
judges, as was almost always the case, decreed his 
death, their sentence, to prevent the dangerous efforts 
of despair, was conveyed in the equivocal terms, 
” Give the prisoner freedom,” or, “ Convey him to 
La Force,” if he w ere confined at the Abbaye, and 
vice versa. He was then led from the room, and 
struck down, for the most part, before he reached the 

* Dulaure 1 Evcoements de la Revolution Francaise,’ vol. ii. 
p. 192. 
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court-yard, with eager cruelty. Women as well as 
men mingleriin this frightful scene, and inflicted the 
most loathsome indignities on the mangled bodies. 

These proceedings were virtually authorized and 
encouraged by the presence of deputies from the 
Commune, wearing tllfe municipal scarf, but nomi¬ 
nally charged to select and deliver those who were 
imprisoned for debt. Not content with this negati\e 
sanction, Billaud Varennes, who was one of them, 
openly stimulated the murderers, promising them not 
only the plunder of the dead bodies, but the farther 
gratification of a louis per day, as the reward of their 
good service. And it appeals fioin the records of 
the time, that this money was actually paid. Yet 
much of the trifling property found outlie yersons of 
the slain was deliveied up, il is said, tor the use of 
the state; as if the actors of these horrois, by some 
strange caprice, Injd professed to be really disinte- 
lestcd. , 

An officer named Saint Mcard, who was confined 
in the Abbaye, has written, tinder the title, ‘ Mon 
Agonic de trent-huit hemes,’ an account of the 
feelings and conduct of the prisoners during the 
frightful period of suspense, which elapsed between 
the commencement of the massacres, and the moment 
when tjje fatal summons leached each of the sufferers. 
“ Our most important occupation,” he says, “ was 
to observe in wind manner death might he met most 
easily when we should enter the place of slaughter. 
From time to time we sent one of our number to a 
turret-window, to let us know how the miserable men 
who were destroyed met their (ate, and to consider, 
from what they told us, Mow it would be best tor us 
to conduct omselves. They said that those who 
stretched out their hands prutiacted their sufferings, 
because the sabre stiokes were deadened before tiny 
reached tiie head ; that sometimes their hands aim 
arms were even hewn offbefore theyjell, and that those 
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yvho,,placed their bauds behind their backs would 
suffer least. It was on such horrid particulars as 
t^ese that wp had to deliberate. We calculated the 
adjutages of this last-named position, and in turn 
advised each pther to assume it when our turn should 
arrive.” I^is hard to conceived situation more trying 
to human fortitude. The prisoners generally met 
their fate with firmness, and in many instances boldly 
avowed and gloried in the principles and hereditary 
honours which were the sure passports to their fate. 
In some few instances the murderers relented. One 
or two men were preserved by the devoted interpo¬ 
sition of female relatives. But very few of those 
who were imprisoned on political grounds lived to 
relate the f horrors which they had passed through. 
Saint Meavd, although he boldly avowed himself a 
loyalist, was one of the number ’. 

For four days did this frightful scene continue, 
nnsanctioned by authority, save the instigation and 
half-expressed approbation of the Commune, perpe¬ 
trated by an insignificant mob, who, with the smallest 
portion of energy, might have been overpowered at 
once. The Legislative Assembly sent some of their 
members to remonstrate; men known as Jacobins, 
who came hack, and related that their interference 
had been ineffectual, and no further steps werp taken 
The National Guard remained quiet, waiting the 
orders of their superiors. Meanwhile, amid this fear 
or lethargy, for neither the Assembly nor the Guard 
viewed tins butchery with favourable eyes, the judges 
and executioners ate, drank, and slept, and returned 
unmolested and with new vigour to their seveial 
functions. * 

The thirst of blood, once indulged, appears to have 
given rise to a sort of intoxication. The mob attacked 

* We tiave net seen his lmnk itself, but there arc extracts fiom 
it in Pulaure, and among them a very < minus account ot his cxa. 
niinalion befoie the tribunal, vol. ii. p. 1U8. 
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even the Bicetre, a prison containing none but &W 
imnals and .lunatics. Here only they experienced 
resistance ; and the resistance was desperate. The 
gaolers made common cause with the prisoners against 
the assailants; the Stones and iron bars of the btfild- 
ing supplying them with Weapons. ThejMmade good 
their defence until cannon were brought against 
them, and they were mowed dowg in the mass. 

Of the number of persons who perished in this 
feaiful scene no exact account has ever'been given. 
It is said, however, that not more than 200 or 300 
of the prisoners committed for political offences are 
Known to have escaped ; and on the smallest reck¬ 
oning the slain amounted to 2000 or 3000. Some 
estimate them at double that number.. Truchat 
stated to the Legislative Assembly that 4000 had 
fallen. One statement, which is introduced only to 
show the tendency, to exaggeration in these matters, 
raised the number to 12,800. Those who were im¬ 
prisoned for debt were set free by order of the Com¬ 
mune ; and to these we must look to make up the 
difference between the number of the slain and the 
total number of 8000, said to have been in prison on 
September 2. The bodies were interred in trenches, 
prepared, it is said, beforehand by the Commune, 
but th%ir bones were subsequently transferred to the 
Catacombs. “ In these melancholy regions, while 
other relics of mortality lie exposed all around, the 
remains of those who peiished in the massacres of 
September are alone excluded from the public eye. 
The vault in which they repose is closed with a screen 
of freestone, as if relating to crimes unfit to be 
thought of even in the proper ahode of death, and 
which France vumld willingly hide in oblivion*.” 

" Scott, fife of IXapolcon, vol. n. p. 17. The authorities for 
this at count are Mignet, Hist, tie la devolution Franp.use; Mont- 
gadlaid, (list, do fiance; and Dulaure, as> above quoted. 
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Character of Cleon—‘Blockade and captuir of the Lacedaemonians at Pjlos 
—Comparison with the* (apture of Poi to Bello by Admiral Vernon—C m ek 
comedy—M etch of the Knights of Anstophanes—*sut)sei)uent histoiy of 
Cleon—Account of the Popish Blot-Chatai ter and history ot Titus 
Oates—Mutilation of the Henna* at Album*. 


Within very few years after the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, a ••strikins>- change took place 
both in the measures and the ministers of the state. 
Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, C’inion, Pericles, 
were all pre-eminent in personal .merit, and most of 
them possessed ,of hereditary distinction also. Ni- 
cias, a man of rank and virtue, succeeded in appear¬ 
ance to the high station of Pericles, but not to his 
talents and influence over his*turbulent countrymen, 
who, after having been long governed by the most 
illustrious of Grecian statesmen, threw themselves 
into the arms of the worst of Grecian demagogues. 
After Pericles' death, popular favour veeret^ lor a 
short time between Eucrates, a flax-seller, and Ey- 
sicles, a sheep-seller; until a man, low equally in 
origin, habits, and education, carried away the prize, 
and employed it, as the folly ot his supporters de¬ 
served, to the ruin of the state. “ The son of a 
tanner, and himself bred to the trade; without 
those generous feelings whitfn seem inherent in high 
biith, and without that regard for character which 
it is the purpose ot education to inspire, Cleon pos¬ 
sessed those corporeal powers, which, in the ejes 
of a mob, often supply the place of both:—with a 
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bulky body, a voice potent even beyond the extreme 
extent of valqp attached to such a qualification among 
the Greeks, with a most republican indifference to all 
exterior decorations of person, and a face bearing on 
it the marks of vulgar intemperance, Nature herself 
seems to have fbrmed (51 eon for a demagogue. II is 
interior qualifications were just what his exterior pro¬ 
mised ; he being, as Mr. Milford observes, “of ex¬ 
traordinary impudence and little courage; as slack in 
the field as he was forward and noisy in the assembly, 

' and as base in practice as he was corrupt in principle. 
That such a man should ever have stood in the situa¬ 
tion of head of a party seems to us almost incredible: 
but he possessed one redeeming qualification in an 
eminent degree; and among a Nation which jrardoned 
every thing to the pleasure of indulging its ears, the 
coarse but ready eloquence of Cleon, exerted in those 
ways which were mqst calculated to please an Athe¬ 
nian audience—in boasts of his owi; integrity, and 
accusations of all the respectable men of rank—this 
formed a splendid addition to his character, which threw 
into the shade all his othvr defects By this man’s 
persuasion tha* atrocious decree was passed, which 
condemned to death every male of the Mityleneans, 
and reduced to slavery their wives and children: 
a (ate bid. just averted by tile repentance of the Athe¬ 
nians whose vengeance nevertheless was gratified by 
the execution of a thousand prisoners. Through his 
tolly and presumption, the opportunity was lost of 
com hiding an honourable and advantageous peace, 
when good fortune and the military talent of Demos¬ 
thenes had thrown the Spartan army at Sphacteiia 
into their power. This efeut, which raised Cleon’s 
popularity to its greatest height, has also made known 
his character to ullages, llis name would have been 
comparatively little bruited abroad by the grave ccu- 
* Mitchell’s Aristophanes, vol. i. p, 131). 
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sure of Thucydides; but the satire of Aristophanes 
has conferred on it a most undesirable celebrity. 

Sphacteria, now called Sphagia*, is a small island 
situated in the centre of the mouth of the bay of 
Pylos, well known in modern history by the name 
of Navarino, which it nearly closes, leaving a narrow 
passage on either side. In the year b. c. 425, in the 
seventh year of the war, the Athenian fleet, under 
the command of Eurymedon and Demosthenes, raised 
a small fort at l'ylos, intending to garrison it with 
Messenians, the obstinate and hereditary enemies of 
Lacedaemon f. Ttie fleet then sailed away, leaving 
only the ships and their crews, under the command 
of Demosthenes. The Spartan government imme¬ 
diately sent a force te attack him by land and sea; 
and to make the blockade effectual, they placed a 
body of Lacedaemonians in the island, meaning to 
close both the inlets of the lmibour with their ships. 
But the Athenian fleet returned in time to save their 
little garrison; and a naval victory made them 
masters of the sea, and of the destiny of the 420 
Lacedaemonians thus shut up on the uninhabited and 
uncultivated island of Sphacteria. 

Consternation ran high in Sparta on receiving this 
news, for many persons of the first families were among 
the detachment'thus entrapped; and an embassy was 
sent to Athens to negotiate for peace. A truce was 
concluded in the first instance, by which the Spartans 
were still detained on the island, but were to be sup¬ 
plied with a regulated allowance of food ; and advan¬ 
tageous and honourable terms were offered, on which 
a lasting pacification might be founded. But Cleon 
induced the Athenians to require more than the 
Spartans would, or perhaps could, consent to or fulfil. 

•With respect to the evict locality of Spbaotciis, sec the 
memoir jt the end ot the second volume of Arnold’s Thucydides. 

■f See vol. i. chap. 2. 
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In consequence, hostilities were renewed, and the cap¬ 
ture of the Spartans became an object of primary 
importance. The island was rocky and woody, and 
it was thought inexpedient to reduce them by force; 
a strict blockade was therefore drawn round the island 
to starve then) into submission. Rut during the 
truce they probably had husbanded the provision 
allowed them ; and a scanty supply was introduced by 
expert swimmers, who dragged after them skins tilled 
with poppy-seed mixed with honey, or bruised lin¬ 
seed, or by boats which ran for the island on the 
seaward side in stormy nights, when it was dillicult 
to maintain the blockade: and the Athenians began 
to be alarmed lest, in the difficulty and uncertainty 
of a winter blockade, they lflight lose tl«eir prey. 
The sequel may be best related from Thucydides, and 
in the following graphic passage of Plutarch, which 
supplies some curiout; notices of Cleon:— 

“ When the people saw that this siege drew out in 
length, and that their camp suffered grievous wants 
and necessities, then they tell out with Cleon, and he 
again burdened Nicies, sfiying, that through his fear 
he would let the besieged Spartans escape, and that 
it he had been captain they should not have held out 
so long. Thereupon the Athenians said aloud to 
Cleon, ‘ ^nd why dost not thou go thither then to take 
them?’ MoreoverNieins selfe also rising up, openly 
gave him his authority to lake this Pylos, and bade him 
levy as many soldiers as he would to go thither, and 
not to bragg with such impudent words, where there 
was no danger, but to do some notable service to tlie 
commonwealth. Cleon at the lirst shrunk back, be¬ 
ing amazed withal, little Blinking they would have 
taken him so suddenly at his vvord : but in the end, 
perceiving the people urged him to it, and tluitNicins 
also was importunate with him, ambition so inflamed 
him, that lie not only took the.chargc upon him, but 
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in a bravery said, that within twenty days after his 
departure he would either put all the Spartans to the 
sword, or bring them prisoners to Athens. The 
Athenians hearing Cleon say so, had more lust to 
laugh than to believe that he spake; for it was their 
manner ever to laugh at his Anger arid folly. For it 
is reported of him, that the people on a time being 
solemnly assembled in council early in the morning, 
to hear what Cleon would say, and having tarried 
long for him, at the length he came with a garland 
on his head, and prajed the assembly to dismiss the 
court till the next morning: for (quoth he) I shall 
not be at leisure to-day, because 1 have sacrificed, 
and do feast also certain strangers, my friends, that 
are corns to see me.. So the people burst out in a 
laughing, and brake up the assembly.... But herein 
Nicias did great harm to the commonwealth, sulfer- 
ing Cleon in that sort to grow l,o credit and estima¬ 
tion. For after that victory Cleon giew to so haughty 
a mind and pride of himself, that he was not to be 
dealt withal; whereupon fell out the occasion of the 
great miseries that happened to the city of Athens, 
by which Nicias himself was not the smallest sufferer. 
For Cleon, among other things, took away the mo¬ 
desty and reverence used before in public orations to 
the people: he-of all men was the first that.,cried out 
in his orations, that clapped his hand on fiis thigh, 
threw open his gowne, and flung up and down the 
pulpit as he spoke. Of which example afterwards 
iollowed ail licentiousness and contempt of honesty, 
the which all the orators and counsellors fell into that 
dealt in matters of state and commonwealth, and was 
iu the eml the overthrow if all together*.” 

“ Nicias, seeing the Athenians to be in a kind of 

* North’s Plutarch—Nieias. This lelcipnre nf all the evils 
which belcll Athens to the indecorous behaviour of one speaker is 
rather characteristic. 
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tumult against Cleon, for that when he thought it so 
easy a matter, he did not presently put it in practice, 
and seeing also he had upbraided him, willed him to 
take what strength he would, that they could give 
him, and undertake it. Cleon, supposing at first that 
he gave him tltis leave* but in words, was ready to 
accept it; but when he knew he would give him the 
authority in good earnest, then lie shrunk back, and 
said, that not he, but Nieias was general ; being now 
indeed afraid, and hoping that lie durst not have 
given over the office to him. But then Nieias again 
bade him do it, and gave over his command to him, 
for so much as concerned Pylos, and called the Athe¬ 
nians to witness it. They (as is the fashion of the 
multitude), the more Cleon declined the voyage, and 
went back from bis word, pressed Nieias so much the 
more to resign his power to him, and cried out upon 
('Icon to go. Insomuch, as not knowing how to dis¬ 
engage himself of lii.s word, lie underUiok the voyage, 
anil stood forth, saying, that he (eared not the Lace¬ 
demonians, and that lie would not carry any inan 
with him out of the city, but only the Lemnians and 
Imbrians that were then present, and those targeteers 
that were come to them from CFmus, and 400 archers 
out of other places, and with these, he said, added to 
the solders that were at Pylos already, be would, 
within twenty days, either fetch away the Lacedae¬ 
monians alive, or kill them upon the place. 

“ This vain speech moved amongst the Athenians 
some laughter, and was heard with great content of 
the wiser sort. For of two benefits, the one must 
needs fall out; either to be rid of Cleon (which was 
their greatest hope), or if Ahey were deceived in that, 
then to get those Laeedamioniansinto their hands*.” 

Cleon sailed accordingly; but in the interim a fire 
had consumed the woods on the island, and Demos- 
* Thucyd. iv. # 28. 
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thenes, an able and successful general, was already 
preparing to attack the Lacedaemonians. Cleon was 
prudent enough to leave the direction of the assault 
in his hands. After an obstinate resistance, the La¬ 
cedaemonian force at last surrendered, being reduced 
in number to 2.02, of whom 120 were Spartans; and 
within the time prescribed Cleon returned in triumph 
to Athens with his prisoners. Thucydides says, that 
no event throughout the war created so much asto¬ 
nishment in (ireece as this; it being the general 
opinion tiiat the Lacedaemonians would not yield up 
their anns for famine, or for any other extremity, hut 
rather die with them fighting as they best could. 

Since this chapter was written, we have seen, in a 
work the 1 scanty sale of wh'ch says little for the gene¬ 
ral dift'uMon of a taste for sound scholarship ill Rug- 
land, an ingenious parallel between the remarkable 
transaction above narrated, and a passage in English 
histoiv. The work in question, the ‘Philological 
Museum,’ is likely not to he in the hands of a large 
proportion of our readers ; and instead of merely 
referring to it, we shall proceed to transcribe a por¬ 
tion of the article in question. 

“ Mr. Mitf'ord, in his elaborate narrative of the 
Peloponnesian war, has drawn a comparison between 
tlie military operations of Brasidas in the Athenian 
dependencies lying towards Thrace, and those of 
General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, in Canada. The 
points ot resemblance are veiy remarkable ; but, as 
he observes, the differences aio also obvious. The 
parallel is, however, sufficiently close to awaken that 
interest which all men naturally foci in marking the 
identity of the human diameter, under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, in ages and countries ti)r removed from 
each other. Such indications of a common nihii-e 
connect one generation with another, and bring home 
to the mind a more .lively conception of the past. 
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The parallel about to be drawn fetches one of its 
subjects from <the same period of Grecian history, so 
fertile in remarkable men and striking- incidents. If, 
in Mr. Mitford's case, the points of dillerenee be 
thought to outweigh those of resemblance, it may 
perhaps be said, that in the following comparison the 
preponderance is exactly reversed. It is needless to 
give a second account of what we have fully de¬ 
scribed, the transactions at Sphactcria, and the sin¬ 
gular arrangement between Cleon and Nicias.” After 
a short notice of these events, the author continues : 
“The people applaud Cleon’s bold proposal, and insist 
on his going to redeem his word, whether he would 
or not. lie goes, and is completely successful, bring¬ 
ing the captives to Athens within the specific*! twenty 
days. The applause of the citizens exceeded all mo¬ 
deration, with which party spirit had perhaps some¬ 
thing to do. Cleon was esteemed a first-rate general, 
and accordingly sent out to match the* incomparable 
Brasidas. 

“ The temper of the English public, at the period 
to which we are about to fefer, is well evinced by the 
uncommon popularity'of Glover’s ballad, entitled 
Admiral Hosier’s Ghost, which was a political squib. 
Hosier had been sent out to protect the West Indian 
trade against the Spaniards, who were a terror to 
our merchantmen in those seas. Their principal sta¬ 
tion was Porto Bello; of}’which accordingly Hosier 
cruised. But he had instructions not to make ag¬ 
gressions on the enemy ; and he remained inactive 
at sea, insulted and despised by the Spaniards, till 
his crews became diseased, and he at last died of a 
broken heart. lie was a Wave sailor, but his orders 
kept him inactive. This state of things, so disgrace¬ 
ful to our naval power, continued till 1739; when 
Admiral Vernon, who was a fierce and not inelo- 
queut assailant in debate, and tjie delight of his party 
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iii the House of Commons from his blunt impudence 
and harassing hostility to Ministers,' came promi¬ 
nently before the public. lie was esteemed a pretty- 
good officer ; but his boisterous manner in the house 
was his principal recommendation. < In a debate on 
the Spanish depredations, which still continued unre¬ 
pressed, he chanced to affirm that Porto Bello might 
be easily taken, if the officers did their duty; and led 
on by the ardour of debate, lie even pledged him¬ 
self to capture the place, with only six ships of war, 
if they would put him in command. The opposition 
re-echoed his proposal. Vernon was called by anti¬ 
cipation a Drake, and a Raleigh; and his popularity 
knew no bounds, 'j’lie minister. Sir It. Walpole, 
glad to appease the popular clamour, and to get rid 
for a time of Vernon’s busy opposition in the Com¬ 
mons; and hoping perhaps, like Nicias, that by the 
failure of his boast he would disgrace himself and his 
party, or else clear the seas of the Spaniards, closed 
with the offer so lightly made ; and actually sent him 
out with a fleet to the Wes* Indies. Vernon sailed, 
and was as good as his word. He speedily took 
Porto Bello, and demolished all the fortifications. 
Both houses joined in an address; Vernon rose to the 
highest pitch of popularity; and ‘ the nation in general 
(observes the historian) was wonderfully Vdated by 
an exploit, which was magnified much above its 
merit.’ \ Sachevurel or a Vernon are quite sufficient 
pillars for a party to rear a ttiumphul arch upon. 

“ The extraordinary performance of an extravagant 
boast, under circumstances unexpectedly favourable, 
is not more observable in both cases, than the speedy 
exposure of the inability of both commanders, when 
subsequently put to the test. The hero of Sphacteria 
at the head of a brave army in 'I brace, with which he 
did not know what to do 1- next, like a chess-player who 
♦Tliucycl. v. 7. 
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does not see his next move, is absolutely ludicrous. 
The conduct of the conqueror of Porto Bello, when 
intrusted with a powerful fleet on a larger field of 
action, is equally decisive of his real merits. lie 
failed most miserably as* admiral on the West India 
station; thus showing that a covp dr main, whether 
in politics or war, though it often succeed most sig¬ 
nally, is no safe evidence of general ability*.” 

Fortified, as to our facts by the authority of history, 
we may proceed, after this digression, to develop the 
chief object of this chapter, which is to give a sketch 
ot one of the most remarkable productions of Greek 
literature, the ‘Knights’ of Aristophanes, and to ex¬ 
hibit the Aristophanic Cleon, who, even after this 
preface, will surprise those who are unacquainted 
with him. We shall not be at a loss to find a parallel 
for him in our own history. To Cleon arid his politics 
Aristophanes was violently opposed. Much unde¬ 
served obloquy has been thrown in tunes past upon 
this poet; it is now pretty generally acknowledged 
that the heaviest charges against him are undeserved ; 
(hat lie saw civilly what were the true interests of his 
country, and feared not to tell his lurlmlent country¬ 
men their faults to their face. The medicine indeed 
required to be disguised to render it palatable, and 
we must regret that the vehicle einploved was such 
as to render it disgusting to modern delicacy : hut 
th" fault of this lav partly in the slate of society in 
wlii'-h the poet lived; the courage, the clear-sighted¬ 
ness, and the brilliant talent are his own peculiar 
glory. 

The Grecian comedy is^i delicate and difficult sub- 
jet t to touch upon : for to those who are unacquainted 
with the original, abstracts and translations present 
little more than the lifeless form in its somewhat 
startling extravagance. Of the wif, the greatest part 
Philological Museum,*vol. ii. p. 700. 
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must evaporate, and the remainder requires, in order 
to be relished, some familiarity with the manners to 
which it refers. The Grecian drama had its origin in 
religion. In the worship of Dionysius, or Bacchus, 
one of the earliest of the Grepian deities, it was usual 
to introduce two sorts of poetry; the one lofty and 
panegyrical, the other ludicrous and satirical. As 
these rude attempts acquired extent and polish, they 
separated in character more and more widely: until 
the former acquired the exalted and highly reverential 
cast which we see in the tragedies of jlischylus; while 
the latter retained its original features, more pleasing 
to a deity who is mythologically represented as inspir¬ 
ing and partaking the most fantastic rites of his follow¬ 
ers, and as being oll'ended by nothing except sobriety 
or gravity. Extravagance and indecency therefore be¬ 
came a religious duty, and one that the Athenians ful¬ 
filled with pious fervour. The drama was a matter of 
public interest-; plays were performed, not daily, but 
upon the festivals of Bacchus, in the early spring*, in 
theatres of vast extent, with all the magnificence and 
effect which anxious care and unsparing gxpense 
could produce; judges were appointed by the public 
to decide upon the merits of the pieces represented, 
and the prize of victory was sought vvitjl an eagerness 
totally disproportioned, accm'thn* to jApdern notions, 
to the object in view. *1 ijpF m 

In co-operation with th§ author, certain persons, 
called Choragi, were appointed by law, at whose ex¬ 
pense the Chorus was provided, and carefully in¬ 
structed in the purls which they were to perform. 
Upon the taste and liberality of the Choragus the 
success of the author mainly depended, and if suc¬ 
cessful, he consecrated to Bacchus a tripod inscribed 
with his own name, that of the author, and of the 
magistrate who gave his name to the year. The 
* Mus. Ciit. vol, ii. p. 7'), *cy. 
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modern drama possesses nothing which resembles 
the Chorus. JVe have already noticed the religious 
songs from which theatrical entertainments were 
derived. The first step to their improvement was 
the introduction of some mythological narration by 
another person fo relievt? the singer; the second, the 
conversion of this narrative into dialogue, by the in¬ 
troduction of a second actor. For some lime the 
original Bacchic song maintained its ground in the 
intervals of recitation; but at length the lyrical part 
was made to bear upon the rest of the performance, 
and as a taste for splendour was developed, the num¬ 
ber oi singeis was increased from one to three, fifteen, 
or even a greater number'. In the advanced state 
of the ait the Chorus bore inarms of its original con¬ 
stitution, being still regarded as a single actor, and 
mingling in the dialogue by means of its Coryphaeus, 
or leader. In tragedy it was composed of old men, 
maidens, or any class of persons who were interested 
in the eutastiophe of the piece: the comic poets took 
a wider range, and availed themselves of the boldest 
]>eitonifications which thty thought likely to produce 
eliect. Thus in one play of Aristophanes there is a 
Chorus of Clouds, in another of Birds, in another 
ol Flogs, in another of Wasps, which were all so 
habited^as to bear some vague lesemblunce to the 
things they personated, in a manner which such as 
recollect a pantomime oi no vciy old date, called Har¬ 
lequin and the Queen Bee. will be at no loss to eom- 
pre bend. The intioduetory scenes of our pantomimes 
often seem to imitate these freaks oi (iicciau comedy; 
as ior instance, in Hailequiu Gulliver, vvheie the in¬ 
habitants of thi dog-star, as de cubed by anotliei emi¬ 
nent tiuveliei, Baton >5michausui, came in to sing; 
also a chorus oi' men with their Ik ad, under their 
shoulder. And indeed tile huter scenes of panto- 
■ Mus. Cut. voi. 11 . p. It 1 ,r. 

ton. li. * p 
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mime, by retrenching the practical jokes, and by the 
introduction of dialogue, might be made to bear con¬ 
siderable resemblance to (1 reeian comedy. Grimaldi’s 
parody of the dagger-scene in Macbeth, although prin¬ 
cipally aimed at a particular actor, was a capital paral¬ 
lel to the pitiless pelting of w>t carried on by the come¬ 
dians of Athens against the tragedians, and against 
each other. 

No history of the gradual formation of comedy 
has come down to us, but in the time of Aristophanes 
we find her possessed of most extraordinary privileges, 
and availing herself of them to the extremity of licence. 
To laugh was the grand object of the audience, and 
any thing was tolerated which led to this conclusion. 
The slang of the port and the market, the pleadings 
of the latv courts, the peculiar language of handicrafts, 
were all carefully studied and profusely introduced, in 
combination with the grossest buffoonery and inde¬ 
cency, and the most unsparing personal abuse. Jn a 
town like Athens, the population of which, though 
large, was crowded within a narrow space and 
almost living in the open eir, a joke directed against 
the peculiarities, corporeal or moral, of any person ot 
any sort of notoriety, was pretty sure to be under¬ 
stood, and if understood, quite sure to be relished. 
Masks were always worn by the actors, and if a living 
character was brought on ih® stage the mafck was a 
portrait. Unlucky poets, public defaulters, peculators, 
aud notoiious profligates, formed the stock in trade 
common to all comedians; and a more exceptionable 
source of amusement was found in the unrestrained 
indulgence of private malevolence. Even the sacred 
persons of the gods were fair game; and Bacchus, the 
patron of the festival, was made to minister to the 
amusement of his riotous worshipers as the earliest 
Captain Bobadil upon record*. Such are the lea- 
* ^ee the Frogs. 
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turps of the elder Grecian comedy, confirmed by, 
and indeed m&inly derived from the works of Aristo¬ 
phanes, the only comedian of whom a perfect spe¬ 
cimen remains*. 

After this exposition tjie reader may be surprised at 
the respectful terms in which we have above spoken 
of him. But it is pretty certain that he saw cleat ly 
the true interests of his country; and there i. good 
ground tor thinking that four at least of the eleven 
plays now extant were written with the express \icw 
of improving its policy, or, strange as it may appear, 
of correcting its morals ; while through them all the 
national faults of the Athenians aie lashed with an 
unsparing and somewhat dangerous severity. To 
argue this question would transport us far from our 
subject, from which indeed we have already wandered 
wide, and far beyond our limits: and is the less neces¬ 
sary because it has already been fully argued in works 
of easy access (Mitchell, Prelim. Discourse; Schlegel, 
JLectuies on History of Literature; Observer). On 
the literary merits of Aristophanes all are agreed. 
For power and variety of versification, he stands un¬ 
rivalled ; for command of the noble language in which 

w Comedy is tliudcd !>y the Grecian <titics into line'' branrt.es; 
the old, #10 middle, and ihe new. Ol the I no latter, wo know 
little, -nice the winks of Anstophanos, die only jurleit co¬ 
medies extent, belong, with one exception, to (lie hr>t. It 
would In fweign to our purpose to cntei hole into a dost option 
of them; but it may be gemu illy slated that they weic u( a mi hit r 
character; the licence of pcisutialitx was grade die leticmhed, 
and with it, the pohtii al lmpoitanie of the -tige. The hue, ol 
ib,tint lion cannot beduwn with murh prt t: ,ion, but tlie foi mer ol 
them seems to commence ear^* in the loitith ccntu >, n i., the 
latter in the reign o! Alexaudei, which began li o. o 1 !,. The lo'nl 
loss ot the new toineily, and especially of Menander is peihaps 
the git ilc-t that i lassu liniituic h is sustained. It appj it-fiom 
the rem lining liagments to hue been ol a highly [ dished and 
moral i i ,t. Bui a <ood ide i ot its gencial toun at 1 tindcn-y 
mjy In domed from Plautus and Terence, ol whose [days scvei„l 
are little more than translations bom it. 
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be wrote, he is perhaps unmatched, except by Plato, 
llis wit it would be superfluous to praise; unfor¬ 
tunately it is too often exescised on subjects which 
endure not an English dress. Nothing perhaps ap- 
pioaches so nearly to the usual style of his dialogue 
as the less lefined parts of fehaksptare’s comedies, 
but the latter want that political design which, per¬ 
vading the Gitcnn, inclines us to forget the means in 
the end, and are m othei respects scntcely i cjualto the 
compnison. But amidst all this nlnldry he often 
bleaks out m i von ot pure and exalted poetry, suf¬ 
ficient to show that he was capable of excelling in the 
most elegant 01 dignified departments of the ait, had 
the temper ol his coimtiymen been such as to profit 
by 01 alien a he iring'to stiious admonition 

One of his most cclcbiatcd comedies,‘the Knights,’ 
is diluted cxpie sly to distioy the popularity of 
Cleon. The dangti liieiirii d by the author is evielent 
from an anted*te ielated by linn ell, that no mask- 
make 1 could be induced to furnish a likeness of the 
demagogue 1 And as no actor would peilorm the 
patt, the poet himself mine Ins hist appcaiance on 
the stage m it, his taee nibbed with xcimihon, or 
the fees ol wme, to imitate Cleon’s complexion, and 
sene in some elegiee for a disguise. The plot, if 
we may call it such, is m unly founded on the tiaiik- 
actions at Pylos, ilieady related, and the characters 
are selected aceotdmgly. 

Nicias, Deinosthi lies, and C Icon hguie as slaves 
of Dermis, litciallv “ the people, who lcpiestnts the 
Athenian as John Bull does the English nation. 'Ihe 
only othei charactei is an itilie.iant sausage-seller. 
The (hoi us is computed oi knights or lien semen, the 
nchei cliss ol uti/uis, who wue obliged to keep a 
lioise and be prepaieel ten the cavaily suuee i)e- 

Knights line 2J1 cd. Bthl , sec the Schoii u It was usual lor 
ambers to perform i put in then own comedies. Aristophanes 
had not hithcito complied with thr* custom. 
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mosthenes and Nicias appear in the first scene, and 
complain bitterly of a certain Paplilagonian ; such 
is the country which the poet lias assigned to Cleon, 
whom their master has lately brought home, partly, 
according to the Scholiast (Knights, verse ii), for the 
sake of an uiftranslatmble pun, partly because the 
Paphlagonians had the reputation of making the 
woist-conditioned slaves of all who came to the 
Athenian market. After some quibbling they agree 
to submit their case to the spectators, and Demo¬ 
sthenes states it as follows *:— 

With reverence to your worships, ’tis our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grained, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master; one much given 
To a bean diett; somewhat hard of hearing f 
Demus his name, sirs, of the parish Pnyxt here. 

Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought back a scoundrel slave from Paphlagonia, 

Fresh from the tan-yard, with as foul a mouth 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner $ Paplilagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration,) bowed and scraped, 

'• The following extracts are from Mr. Mitchell's tr,'nidation; 
to vihom apology is due foi or coronal omissions, where the 
allusion^ would have lequiied a laigo body of notes to render 
them gencially intelligible, without being neressaiy to thegeueial 
ifleet ot the passage, and a lew slight alterations. 

f The Athenian pwlges used beans in giving their votes. Each 
meived three obols, about tivc-pcnee, lor his lee. and in one of 
the courts the common number of judges was horn two to live 
bundled or more. The pomet classes made a livelihood in this 
way. ami hence there sprung art txlraoidinary love of litigation, 
which Aristopbanes is continually satirizing. The 'Wasps’ is e\- 
picssjy duccted against it. 

1 t'liyx. the place el geiminl assembly. It was filled with 
stone seats, to winch releienee will he made hereafter. 

A Cleon', lather was a tanner, aud the poet is continually twit¬ 
ting him with his dirty trade. 

* v 3 
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And fawned, and wagged his ears and tail dog fashion, 
And thus soon slipped into the old man’s graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather parings, 

With speeches to this tune, made all lus own: 

“ Good sir, the court is up—you've judged one cause, 
’Tis time to take the bath ; alluw me, sir— 

This cake is excellent—pray sup this broth— 

You love an obolus, pr.iy take these three— 

Honour me, sir, with your commands for supper.” 

Sad times meanwhile for us!—With prying looks 
Hound comes my man of hides, and if he linds us 
Cooking a little something for our master. 

Incontinently lays his paw upon it. 

And modestly, in his own name, presents it. 

It was bui t’other day, these hands had mixed 
A Spartan pudding for him,—there, at Pyles, 

Slily and crattily the knave stole on me, 

Ravished the feast, and to my master bore it. 

Then none but liV, forsooth, must wait at table: 

(We dare not come in sight) anon the knave 
Chaunts out his oracles, and when he sees 
The old man plunged in mysteries to the ears. 

And scared from lus few senses, marks the time, 

And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Now come in troops, and at their heels the whip. 
Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And begs of one, browbeats another, clients 
A third, and frightens all. “ My honest friends. 

These cords cut deep, you'll find it—I say nothing— 
Judge you between your purses and your backs; 

I could perhaps—” We take the gentle hint, 

And give him all; if not, tin, old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder pints,— 

Wherefore (to Nicias) befits it that we think what course 
To take, or where to look for help. 


Mitchell, p. 161-4. 
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The remedy however baffles their ingenuity, till 
Demosthenes through the inspiration of the wiue.- 
flask, sends his comrade to steal from Cleon, who is 
asleep within, a certain book of oracles which lie 
hoards with especial care. They are happily secured 
and handed ovter to Demosthenes, whose activity is 
all along contrasted with the indecision of Nicias. 
After repeated application lor more wine to clear his 
understanding, he at last condescends to enlighten 
his companion’s impatience. 

J)rm. (Trading.) So, so, thou varlef of a Paphlagonian ! 
’Twas this bred such distrust in thee, and taught 
To hoard these prophecies. 

Nir. Say you ? 

Don. * I say • 

Here is a prophecy, which tells the time 
And manner of this fellow’s death. 

Nic. * Out with it. 

Dem. (Trading.) The words are clfiar enough, first 
says my oracle. 

There shall aiise within our state a lint-seller*. 

And to his hands the state shall be committed. 

Nic. One seller note we:—good, proceed, what fol¬ 
lows? 

Dem % (reading.) Him shall a sheep-seller succeed t. 
Nic. A brace 

Of sellers, good.—What shall befall this worthy ? 

Drm. (reading.) ’Tis fixed that he bear sway till one 
arise 

More wicked than himself—that moment seals him. 
Then comes the Paphlagonian—the hide seller— 

The man of claws, whose noice outroars CyclobornsJ. 

Nir. The man of sheep then falls beneath the lord 
Of hides! 

* Eucrales. r l.ysiclcs 

t A mountain torrent of Attica. 
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Dem. Even so; thus runs the oracle. 

Nic. Another and another still succeed,?. 

And all are sellers! sure the race must be 
Exlinct! 

Dem. One yet is left whose craft may stir 
Your wonder. '• 

Nic. What his name ? 

Dem. Wou’dst learn ? 

Nic. Aye marry. 

Dem. I give it to thee then: the man that ruins 
The Paphlagonian is—a sausage-seller. 

Mitchell, p. 170-2. 

A person exercising this lofty vocation is now seen 
approaching and is eagerly hailed, as sent at this 
moment 'ny the especial favour of the gods. Their 
fated deliverer, however, is a modest man, and cannot 
easily be led to believe the high destiny that awaits 
him. I am a sausage-seller, he'sajs; how should I 
become a man? Demosthenes assures him that the 
qualities belonging to his profession—impudence and 
cheating—are precisely thoss to which his greatness is 
to be owing: but still failing to overcome his scruples, 
he is led to suspect the sausage-seller of the unpar¬ 
donable fault of having some taint of gentility in his 
extraction. Satisfied on this point, he proceeds to 
expound the oracles. The incipient statesmdn yields 
to their predictions, and readily receives instructions 
for his public life. “ The oracles indeed do flatter 
me; but I wonder how I shall be able to take charge 
of the people.” The answer ; s addressed to his pro¬ 
fessional experience. 

Dem. Nought easier: model you upon your trade. 
Deal with the people as with sausages— 

Twist, implicate, embroil; nothing will hurt 
So you but make your court to Demus, cheating 
And soothing him with terms of kitchen science; 
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AH other public talents are your own: 

Your voice is«strong, your liver white, and you are 
O' the market—say, could Diffidence ask more 
To claim the reins of state? 

Mitchell, p. 180. 

• • 

Cleon now comes on the stage, with the usual cry, 
“ The commonwealth is in danger,” and is imme- 
diaiely followed by the Chorus, who attack him in an 
indignant burst, which defies translation. A long 
scene of abuse and recrimination follows for near 
three hundred lines, in the course of which every art 
and trade is made to contribute to the contest of 
abuse, till Cleon at length accuses his rival of having 
received ten talents as a bribe. “ What then,’’ he 
replies, “ will you take one of them to hold your 
tongue ?” “ That he will, and gladly,” replies the 
Chorus; “ see, the wind is going down already.” The 
satire was the keefier, because Cleon had recently 
been fined five talents on a conviction for bribery*. 
At length, being somewhat worsted, he leaves the 
stage, with the threat o$ denouncing to the council 
“ the nightly meetings in the city, and conspi¬ 
racies with the Medes and Boeotians,” in which his 
tormentors are engaged. The sausage-seller follows 
to countermine him, and the stage is left clear tor the 
l’arabasis, or customary address of the Chorus to the 
audience. This was generally unconnected with the 
play, and served as an opportunity for the author to 
deliver his sentiments upon all things and all people. 
It was chiefly satirical, but in Aristophanes is usually 

It has been generally said that ( Icon lost his popularity, and 
incurred this fine in con'cquftrce of (tie representation ol the 
Knights ■ but there is no authority for the former supposition, and 
the latter is disproved by the mention of this fine in the opening 
of the Acharnians, acted the year beiore, in the sixth year ol the 
Peloponnesian war. The prosecution was conducted by the 
Knights; which probably led to tha. mistake. 
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intermixed with passages of a highly poetical cast, 
which strike the more from being introduced by a 
chingein the metre We cannot shorten or gnblc 
it, and the p issage is too long, and would be too nil 
intelligible, to be glint entire* At the close of it, 
the s ius i"c stllei teturns to acqunnt Ins anxious 
ft lends with his success 

S t is Sli tight as he went fiom Ik net, 1 (hit ill sail 
And followed dose behind Within I f Kind him 
1 lunching h s bolts, an 1 thundii driving words, 
Denouncing ill the knights is ti ntois, vile 
Oonspiitcis—pgs ci i^s md i issts huge 
Ot stone wcie nothing 1 1 the nions'rous woids 
ITisf imng mouth liras(d up All this to heai 
Did tin gnvc count I strioush incline 
They love i t lie oi s< imlal in tluir lit ills 
And his hal lit in is quick in lnrth is golden herb 
M istai 1 was in 'hurt ices and their blows 
A\ i h fiow ns wire fuuowtd uj 1 siw the storm, 

M irked bow lus wotds b id sunk i pon them, taking 
1 lien very senses p isontis —and oh' 

In knaveiy s n me thought I,—bv all till fiols, 

And seiu! s, ind io n uts, and ‘counditls in the town — 
By tli it sirne maikct, where my euly youth 
Receive 1 its hrst lnstiuction, let mi gitlur 
line com igc now be < d upon my tongue, 

\nd shameless impudence d lect my spi ech 
Just is these thoughts passed ovu nu, I he ud 
A soun 1 of thundei pealing on my light) 

I m nk d the omen—giatef ll kissed the .pound, 

And pushing btiskly thiough the lilliit woik. 

Raised mj voice to its highest pitch, and thus 

In ll e (r yml it iccu; les illi D etl or more th n 100 hue in 
a 11 w e f 1 100 

J 11 unit i li o li ll t i i 0 l t 1 uni w is an omen of (,oo 1 f irtune. 
Sic die origin it \u Cat) 
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Regan upon them : “Messieurs of the Senate, 

I bring good tjews, and hope your favour for it. 
Anchovies, such as since this war began, 

Ne'er crossed my eyes for cheapness, do this day 
Adorn our markets.”—At the words, a calm 
Came over ever? face, anti all was hushed. 

A crown* was voted me upon the spot. 

Then I (the thought was of the moment's birth) 

Making a mighty secret of it, bade them 
Put pans and pots in instant requisition, 

And then—one obol loads you with anchovies. 

Then rose the clap of hands, and every face 
Gaped into mine, in idiot vacancy. 

My Paphlagonian, seeing by what words 
The council best were pleased, tlfns uttered hi.ti: 

“ Sirs, Gentlemen, ’tis my good will and pleasure 
That for this kindly news, we sacrifice! 

One hundred oxen to*our patron goddess.” 

Straight the tide turned, each head within the senate 
Nodded assent, and warm good will to Cleon. 

What! shall a little bull-flssh gain the day, 

Thought I within me : then aloud, and shooting 
Beyond his mark: I double, sirs, this vote; 

Nay, more, sirs, should to-morrow's sun see sprats 
One hundred to the penny sold, I move 
That we make offering of a thousand goats J 
Unto Diana. Every head was raised. 

And all turned eyes on me. This was a blow 

* A crown or chaplet was the usual reward of such persons as 
brought good news. 

+ A sacrifice and a public feast were synonymous, for only a 
small portion of the victims weni offered to the gods. 

$ “ The sausage-seller in Aristophanes promises to offer a 
thousand goats to Artemis Agrotera (outbidding in jest the 
ottering of thanks for the battle of Marathon), whenever a hundred 
tricliidcs, a small kind of fish, were sold for an oholus, whit it was 
tliercfoie an impossibility'? Boeckb, Public licoiiomy i.l A then-. 
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He ne’er recovered: straight he fell to words 
Of idle import, and the officers 
Were now upon him. All meantime was uproar 
In !h’ assembly—nought talked of but anchovies— 

How fared our statesman? he with suppliant tones 
Begged a few moments’ pause: Rest ye, sirs, rest ye 
Awhile—I have a tale will pay the hearing— 

A herald brings from Sparta terms of peace. 

And craves to utter them before you. “ Peace !" 

Cried all (their voices one), “ is this a time 
To talk of peace ?—out dotard ! What, the rogues 
Have heard the price anchovies sell for! peace ! 

Who cares for peace now ? let the war go on ; 

And, chairman, break the assembly up.” ’Twas done— 

On every nide, one niorfient clears the rails 1 

I the mean time steal privately away 

And buy me all the leeks and coriander 

In the market: these I straight make largess of, 

And gratis give, ‘as sauce to dress their tish. 

Who may recount the praises infinite, 

And groom-like comtesies fh ; s bounty gained me! 

In slioit, you see a man, that for one pennyworth 
Of coriander vjlc, has purchased him 
An entire senate: not a man among them 
But is at my behest, and does me reverence. 

Mitchell, p. 217, 221. 

So soon as the Chorus has expressed its high sa¬ 
tisfaction, Cleon enters, and the war of words is re¬ 
newed with equal spiiit, till he calls upon Demus to 
appear, and sec what ill treatment he suffers on his 
account. Dennis heals llm candidates for his favour, 
and resolves to call an assembly to decide on their 
claims; bid lie insists that it shall be held in his pro¬ 
per seat, the Pnyx, to the dismay of the sausage- 
seller, who exclaims that he is ruined; since Demus, 
though a clever fellows' any wheie else, is a gaping 
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ninny when ho gets on one of those stone benches \ 
However, thefe is no Help for it; the scene changes to 
the Pnyx, ami the sausage-seller makes a favourable 
impression by presenting to Demus a cushion to keep 
him from the Jjare stone, with a most pathetic re¬ 
ference to his exploits at Salamisf; a subject in re¬ 
ference to which tlie Athenians would swallow any 
amount of flattery. Having gained the ear of the 
court, he exposes the mischievous tendency of Cleon’s 
warlike politics, all the gain of which was his own, 
while the evil and inconvenience were the portion of 
Demus. This produces an elftct which all the pro¬ 
testations of Cleon cannot remove. “ You that pro¬ 
fess such devotion,” continues his enemy, “ did you 
ever, out of all the hides you s£ll, give liim’so much 
as a pair of shoes?" “Not he indeed,” replies De¬ 
mus. A pair is immediately presented, and the pro¬ 
vident donor receives the grateful assurance, that of 
all men living lie is the best friend ttfthe people, tile 
city, “ and to my toes.” This specimen will probably 
be sufficient: tlie result js altogether favourable to 
the sausage-seller, who is put in possession of Cleon’s 
signet of office. The latter still has a resource: he 
appeals to his favourite oracles; but even here he 
meets with Ins match. They both quit tile stage, and 
return Aden. 

Donus. What may you bear? 

('/cun. Predictions, oracles. 

]>onus. What, all! 

('/eon. Now you 

Admire, and yet a chest filled to the brim 
Is left behind. 

* The seats in the Pnyx. 

f KO.TK yaPifyu fitt.Xa.Kus. "vat /uvi rglfi'/i; ryv Iv ^x^afaivt, V. 733. 
That the respected member on which the chief stress of the battle 
of Salamis had fallen, might be exempt in future from all comtnou 
fuction. 

VOL, II. 
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Saus. I have a garret stored 

With them, and eke two dwelling-chambeis whole. 
Demus. And who has worded these ? 

Cleon. Mine come from Bacis*. 

Demus (to Saus.) And yom\s? 

Saus. From Gianis, sir, his elder brother. 

Demus. Now mould them for my ears. 

Cleon. It shall be done, sir. 

****** 

(Reads.) In Athens the sacred, a cry's heard for help, 

A woman’s m labour— a lion her whelp. 

For warfare he’s born, and will fight by the great. 
With the ants, and the gnats, and the vermin of state. 
On gratitude rests it this wall to environ 
With a wall of stout wood, and a turret of iron. 
Demus. Dost reach him ? (to Saus.) 

Saus. Sir, not I. 

Cleon. And yet the god 

Speaks clear. I am the lion, and I claim 
Protection. 

Demus. Good; his wo'ids sure stand with reason, 
Who else may plead a lion’s teeth and claws ! + 

Saus. Aye, but he sinks the iron wall and wood. 
Where Phoebus wills that you hold guard of him ; 

And thus he falsifies the exposition. 

Demus. And haw do you expound it ? 

Saus. By the wood 

And iron wall, I understand the pillory : 

The oracle enjoins he takes his place there. 

Demus. And 1 subscribe me to its pleasure. 

* Bacis was an ancient Boeotian seer of high reputation, who 
prophesied the Persian invasion niher tilings: see Herod, 

viii. 77. The name and existence of Gianis, like the oracles to 
be produced, is a ready fiction of tiie sausage-seller. 

+ We are not answerable for the fidelity of Mr. Mitchell’s 
translation of thi-, or ot some other lines. The corresponding 
line iu the original is indeed hardly susceptible of translation. 
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Cleon. Nay, 

Not so, the envious crows are croakintr round me. 

* 4 * * * * 

But another prediction awaits my lord's ear, 

'Tis Phoebus that warns—“ of Cyllene beware." 

Dennis. Cyllene*, C/llene, how this understand? (to 
Satis.) 

Saus. Cyllene is lameness, and means a lame hand. 
To Cleon's apply it: as with bruise or with maim 
Still 'tis bent with—your honour, drop sift in the same. 

* J. " |! * * * 

(Icon. 1 have seen me a visitjn ; I've dreamed me a 
dream; 

Its author was Pallas, and Demus its theme: 

Tlte cup arytoenat blazed broad in her hand,„ 

And plenty and riches fell wide o'er the land. 

Saus. I too have my visions and dreams of the night: 
Our lady',1: and owl sjood contest to my sight; 

From the cup aryballtis choice blessings she threw. 

( To Cleon.) On him fell tan pickle, and nectar on you. 
(to Demit j.) 

Here ends the contest of oiacles; and Demus, 
nftci expressing his opinion that there never was a 
Vint man than (Jlanis, commits lmnscif to the guid¬ 
ance and instruction of the sausage-seller, lie is 
inducJll to pause, however, by the oilers which Cleon 
makes, of supplying his table with provisions, and 
finally comes to the lesolution of “giving the reins of 
the Pnyx” to which soever of the two candidates 
shall oiler the most acceptable bribes. They quit 
Ihe stage, each endeavouring to get the advantage in 

* A city of Arcadia. A «<jjd of similar sound means “lame." 
•f The Grecians indulged ttic-ir luxiii y in the article ol dunking- 
\cs«*c*ls in ail e\tia\agant degree*, and e\eiy sort ol cup had its 
peculiar appellation. There is no alluMon contained in the names 
intioduecd here. 

+ L’alia*, the tutelary deity o{ AlhcL>. 
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a false start; and the Chorus comes forward with an 
address to J)emus. 

Chorus. Honour, power, and liisjli estate. 

Drums, mighty lord, hast thou ; 

To thy sceptre small and "rent 
In obeisance lowly bow ! 

Yet you're easy to his hand, whoever cringes: 
Every fool you cape upon. 

Every speech your ear hath won, 

While your wits move oti and on 

Their hinges. 

Demux (surlily). Hinges in their teeth, who deem 
That Dermis is an easy fool; 

If he yawn, and if he di cam, 

I J » 

If he tipple, 't is by rule. 

"Tishis way to keep in pay a knave to ease him ; 
Him he keeps fur guide and gull, 
lint when once the sponge is full, 

To himself the knave lie'll pull, 

And squeeze him *. 

Mih'hrll, p. 2 j(), 2G2. 

They return laden with all sorts of cataliles. 
“The sausage-seller has the advantage of his rival 
“ for some time in his presents, till Cleon awakens his 
“fears by talking oi a dish of hare, which he has e\- 
“ elusiveiy to present. His rival, disconcerted at first, 
Take you me tor a sponge, my tort! ? 

Ham/rt. Aye, sir, that soaks up tile king', countenance, ilk 
rewards, his authentic " such oilier rs do the king best ser¬ 
vice in the end. lie ke _ . them, like in ape, in tile corner of liis 
ju\v : first mouthed, to 1 2 l.rs swallowed. When tie needs what 
you have gleaned, it is 1 it squeezing, and then, sponge, you shall 
be dry again.— lltwi/if, 

Mr. Mitchell's transla m is plainly modelled on this passage ; 
and is more like that than the oug.nal. Vespasian is said to have 
promoted the most rapacious collectors to the highest offices, 
“ whom he was commonly said to use as spimyis, that lie might 
squeeze them outwhen they hjitl sucked up enough, Suetou.c, IS. 
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‘ has recourse to a stratagem. ‘ Some ambassadors 
‘ come this*way, and their purses setm well filled.' 
‘ * Y\ liere are they,’ exclaims Cleon eagerly, and turns 
‘ about, ’l'lie hare-flesh was immediately in the hands 
‘ of his rival, who presents the boasted dainty in his 
‘ own name to Demits, and easts the old affair of 

* Pylos in the disappointed Cleon's teeth*. 

‘‘Vt bile the sausage-seller piously refers the sug- 
1 gestion of this little theft to Minerva, and modestly 
‘ lakes the execution only to himself, Cleon resents 
‘ the surprise very warmly. 1 1 had all the danger of 
‘ catching the hare,' sa\s he. ‘ I had all the trouble 
‘ of dressing it,’ says his rival. ‘ Fools,’says Dennis, 

* ‘ 1 care not who caught it, nor who dressed it ; all l 
‘regard is the hand which sieves it up to table. The 
‘ sausage-seller proposes a new test of allection.’ 1 Let 
‘ our chests be searched ; it will then be proved who 
‘ is the better maiutnwnrds Dermis and his stomach.’ 

* This is accordingly done. That ofThe new candidate 
‘ for power is found empty. ‘ He had given his dear 
‘ little grandfather evcijy thing;’ and the person so 

* benefited signifies his approbation. ' This chest is 
‘ well disposed towards Dennis.’ In Cleon’s is found 
‘ abundance of ail good things ; and a tempting 
‘ cheese-cake particularly excites Dennis’s surprise. 
‘ ‘Tin* rogue,’ says this representative of the sovc- 

* reign multitude, ‘ to conceal such a prodigious 

* cheese-cake as this, and to cut me off with a mere 
‘ morsel of it.’ Cleon in vain pleads, that lie stole 
‘ it. for tile good of his country, lie is ordered to 
' lay down his chaplet f, and invest his antagonist 
‘ with it. Nay, says he, still struggling for the re¬ 
tention of office,” • 

Glenn. I have an oracle ; it came from Phoebus, 

And tells to whom Fate wills 1 yield the mastery. 

- Whole tic had served Demosthenes the same trick, sec p.232,d. 
f Cleon hud received a chaplet in full assembly liom the people. 
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Sam. Declare the name; my life upon'f, the god 
Refers to me. 

Cleon. Presumptuous! vou! lowscoundnl 

To the proof;—when* weie you schooled, and who the 
teacher 

That first imbued your infant mibd with knowledge ? 

Sail',. The kitchen and the seulleiy gave me bleeding; 
And teachers I had none, save blows and cutis. 

Chon. My mind misgives me. 

But pass we on ; say turthei, what the wrestling-master 
Instiucted you ? 

Sam. To steal. to look the injured 

Full in the face, and then forswear the theft. 

s =t r i * * 

Chon. One only hope lemams. Risulve me, prac¬ 
tised you 

Within the mat hd-place, or at the gates 1 ? 

Saw,. Nay, at the gates, among the men who deal 
In salted fish. 

Cleon. All i, accomplished • t 
It is the will of heaven bear me within. 

Faiewell! along faieueil to all my gieatness ! 

Adieu, fair chapli t 1 'gainst my will I quit Hue, 

And give thy matchless sweets to othei hands ! 

Tlieie may be knaves mote foitunate than 1, 

But never shall the world see fhiet moie lascallys. 
Sam. (denon/hj ) Thine he the tiiuniph, dove Ella- 
nian i ! P. 269-7i. 

The Choius now enters upon an address, first m 
praise ot the equestimu order, and then pioceeding 
to satnue individuals by name Meanwhile Dennis is 

1 '1 he lowevt li ule-nien only took then stind ai the gales ol the 
town e\ery an>\\ei u made to •‘flow the ultei baseness* ol Cleon *> 
u\al uid lluib to place himsell in the mo>t ignominious light. 

f Parodied fiotn liunpidcs’ description ol the dyiug Alccstis 
taking leave of hei bridtl bed,„\. 1S1. 

J Jupiteijthe protector ol Greece. 
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undergoing a thorough purgation under the iiands 
of the sausaj$e-seller. He reappears “in his former 
splendour of the days of MiltLades and Aristides," 
delivers a recantation of his former principles, 
and concludes the piece by confirming the appoint¬ 
ment of the sausage-seller to Cleon’s place, and 
investing Cleon solemnly with the tray, and other im¬ 
plements of the sausage-seller, , 

To those who are disappointed in the specimen 
here given of the wit and humour of Aristophanes, 
we have only to suggest in defence of our author, 
that a large proportion of the most remarkable pas¬ 
sages have been omitted, on account of the impossi¬ 
bility of rendering them intelligible, even by a prolix 
commentary, to those who cannot read th<* original; 
and that our description of the ‘ Knights,’ is but 
a set of fragments from a translation, which pro¬ 
fesses its inability f,o render its original as a whole. 
And we may quote, as much more applicable to this 
short attempt #ian to the work to which it is pre¬ 
fixed, the singularly hapjjy and modest motto of Mr. 
Mitchell’s translation, applicable as it must be to all 
translations, but especially to those of Aristophanes. 

Among the rest, he culled me out a root; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it; 

And in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil. 

Comus. 

In the Parabasis to the Clouds, performed two 
years after the Knights, the poet refers with pride to 
his attack on Cleon at Wis highest; but though he 
returns to the charge once and again, he makes no 
mention of any tine imposed upon him ; which is in 
itself almost a sufficient refutation of the story men¬ 
tioned in a previous note. The play was so relished 
as to gain the first prize, but there is not a jot of 
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evidence to show that Cleon's popularity was over¬ 
clouded by it. Happily his rei”ii only lasted for two 
years after it. Ilis success at Pylus flattered him 
into a belief in his talents for war, and he took the 
command of the army in Thrace, opposed to Bra- 
sidas, the best Spartan general of his uay. His inca¬ 
pacity lost the Athenians a battle, but the generals on 
both bides were slain ; and the death of their greatest 
nuisance at home, and their worst enemy abroad, 
was ati ample recompense for the injury incurred by 
his rashness. “ When both Cleon and Brasidas 
were slain, the which on either side were most 
opposite to the peace : the one for that he had good 
success and honour in the war; the other, because 
in quiet tjmes his evil actions would the more appear, 
and his calumniations be the less believed*,” peace, 
though of brief duration, was almost immediately 
concluded. 

That Cleon should have succeeded to the influence 
of Pericles may well surprise the reader. But a very 
slight inequality will turn the course of a rapid cui- 
rent to the undermining of its own banks ; and in 
like maimer, when men’s minds are deeply moved, 
things in quiet times contemptible may acquire 
iniluence and importance commensurate with the 
force of that which they are enabled, by no intrinsic 
qualities, to control. Jiy no other considerations 
can we explain—to justify it is impossible--the ex¬ 
travagance of terror and fury into which England 
was once goaded by a man, who for knavery and 
impudence may match the Athenian demagogue, and 
who, for some time, bore equal sway over the minds 
of his countrymen, Titus Oates, the discoverer, and 
probably the inventor of the Popish Plot. Some 
excuse is to be found in the political circumstances of 
the times ; in the belief that the King adhered 
secretly to the Romish faith, as the Duke of York 

• Thucvd. v. 1G. * 
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openly professed it; and especially in the known fact 
that the sovereign of Britain was pensioned by France, 
that he might dispense with parliaments, and the 
more easily establish himself on an absolute throne. 
The high character of many who promoted the 
inquiry, is a * sufficient warrant that they were 
actuated by no unworthy motives. But the revolting 
narrative of murdets committed under form of law 
by perjured witnesses and corrupt judges, vvill remain 
tor ever a blot in our history ; a warning against 
adding gall to bitterness; against aggravating poli¬ 
tical dissension by religious discord. 

The first information of the plot was given by one 
l)r. Tongue, in August l(>78; but the King, who 
was by no means deficient in penetration, pyniounced 
it to be a forgery, and it might have slept for ever, 
had not the Duke of York, whose confessor was im¬ 
plicated, judged an .inquiry necessary to clear himself 
trom all suspicion. Tongue professed to have his 
information frqpi Oates, and having brought the 
principal actor on the stage, took no further part in 
the action of the piece. On Michaelmas-eve Oates 
was examined before the council, and deposed to the 
existence of a most extensive conspiracy among the 
Jesuits, to minder the King. lie indicated Coleman, 
lormerty secretary to the Duke of York, and at that 
time to the Duchess, as being acquainted with all the 
schemes under consideration. The effect of this 
announcement is thus described by a most amiable 
and unprejudiced contemporary. 

'• October 1, 1(>7S. The parliament and the whole 
nation were alarmed about a conspiracy of some emi¬ 
nent Papists, for the detraction of the King, and 
introduction of Popery, discovered by one Oates 
and Dr. Tongue, which last 1 knew. I vveni to see. 
and converse with him at Whitehall, with Mr. Oates, 
one that was lately an apostate to the church of 

* <i •> 
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Rome, and now returned again with this discovery. 
He seemed to be a bold man, and, in my thoughts, 
furiously indiscreet; but every body believed what 
be said, and it quite changed the genius and motions 
of the parliament, growing now corrupt, and inte¬ 
rested with long sitting and edurt practices ; but with 
all this, Popery would not go down. This discovery 
turned them all as one man against it, and nothing 
was done but to find out the depth of this. Oates 
was encouraged, and every thing he affirmed taken 
tor gospel. The truth is, the Roman Catholics were 
exceedingly bold and busy everywhere, since the Duke 
forbore to go any longer to the chapel*'." 

Coleman had notice of his danger, and secreted a 
part, but not the whole-, of his papers. The remain¬ 
der were seized, and clearly proved that he had 
maintained a correspondence with the confessor of 
Louis XIV., the object of which was the reconversion 
of England. Besides appearing before the council, 
Oates made oath to the truth of his Narrative, which 
he published, before Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a zeal¬ 
ous Protestant, and active justice of pence, and yet one 
that lived on good terms both with Non-conformists 
and Papists. Very shortly afterwards Godfrey was 
murdered, lie was found in a ditch, with his own 
sword sticking in bis body, which had not bee A plun¬ 
dered; and marks of strangling wire thought to be 
visible about Ins neck, and .sonic contusions on his 
breast. It has ever been a mystery by whom this 
crime was perpetrated; it was of course charged on 
the Papists, and retorted by them on the contrivers 
and assertors of the plot. But the support given to 
Oates’s story by this event, Conjointly with Coleman’s 
papers, threw the whole country into a ferment. 
Vast crowds flocked to behold (he corpse; (lie funeral 
excited equal interest, and the wish of its conductors 
Evelyn's Memoirs. 
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to inflame the people is visible in some exttaordmary 
precautions s*id to have been taken an mist a danger 
which no man could have apprehended suiously. 
The following account is taken from a contunporaiy 
of high toiy principles, and animated by a most 
especial hatied of Oates* 
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and in ind about the clnucji, and so heated, that 
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any tiling called Papist had gone to pieces in an 
instant. The Catholics all kept close ip their houses 
and lodgings, thinking it a good composition to he 
safe there; so far were they iiom acting violently at 
that time. But there was all this time upheld among 
the common people an artificial fright, so as almost 
every one fancied a Popish knife just at his throat. 
And at the sermon, besides the preacher, two other 
thumping divines stood upright in the pulpit, one on 
each side of him, to guard him from being killed 
while he was preaching, by the Papists. I did not 
see this spectacle, but was credibly told by some that 
affirmed they did see it; and though 1 have often 
mentioned it, as now, witli precaution, yet I never 
met with,,atiy that contradicted it. A most porten¬ 
tous spectacle sure! Three parsons in one pulpit! 
Enough of itself, on a less occasion, to strike a terror 
into the audience Y .” 

This might perhaps he considered as party spleen; 
hut the testimony of Calamy, one of the most learned 
and amiable dissenting clergymen of his day, and a 
believer in much, though not in all the details of the 
plot, to the extravagancies committed, is unexcep. 
tamable. 

‘‘Ihough 1 was at that time but young (lie was 
about nine yeais of age), yet can 1 not forget how 
much 1 was affected with seeing several that w ere con¬ 
demned for this plot, go iobe executed at Tyburn, and 
at the pageantry of the moik processions on the 17th 
of November-) - . Roger L’Estiange (who used to he 
called Oliver’s Fiddler), foimerly in danger of being 
hanged for a spy, and about this lime (lie admited 
bulfoon of high-church, called them ‘ hobby-hoi sing 
processions.’ 

* Ilogcr North, Examcn, p. 204. 

f Queen hli/abcth's buth-da\. These processions were in 
1679 and lOfcO. 
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“ In one of them, in the midst of vast crowds of 
spectators, who made great acclamations and showed 
abundance of satisfaction, there were carried in pa¬ 
geants upon men's shoulders through the chief streets 
of the city, the effigies of the Pope, with the repre¬ 
sentation of tine devil'behind him, whispering in his 
ear, and wonderfully soothing and caressing him 
(though he afterwards deserted him, and left him to 
shift for himself, before he was committed to the 
flames), together with the likeness of the dead body 
of Sir Kdinundbnry Godfrey, carried before him by 
one that rode on horseback, designed to remind the 
people of his execrable murder. And a great num¬ 
ber of dignitaries in their copes, with crosses ; monks, 
friars, and Jesuits; Popish bishops in their mitres, 
with all their trinkets and appurtenances. Such 
things as these very discernibly heightened and in¬ 
flamed the genera), aversion of the nation from Po¬ 
pery : but it is to he feared, on the.other hand, they 
put some people, by way of revulsion, upon such 
desperate expedients as .brought us even within an 
ace of ruin*.” 

A few days after these events the parliament met. 
“ All Oates’s evidence was now so well believed, that it 
was not safe for any man to seem to doubt of any part 
of it. • He thought he had the nation in his hands, and 
was swelled up to the highest pitch of vanity and in¬ 
solence. And now he made a new edition of his 
discovery before the bar of the Jlouse of Com¬ 
mons!.” lie now said that the Pope, having de¬ 
clared himself entitled to the possession of Eng¬ 
land, in virtue of the heresy of prince and people, 
had delegated the supreme power to the older of Je¬ 
suits, and that in consequence commissions had been 

- Life of Edmund Cidunn, voi. i. p. Sd. 

f Bui net, Hist, of his own Tunes, p. d.iO. (lutes li.nl liefoie only 
deposed to a plot among tne Jesuits to nuink r I he King. 
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issued by the general of that order, to various noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, investing them withull the great 
offices of the slate, lie swore that Coleman, and Sir 
George VVakenian, the Queen's physician, were in 
the plot, and that for 15,000/. the latter had engaged 
to poison the King. Success efnboldened him to soar 
still higher; and after declaring to the House of 
Lords, that he had named all the persons of rank in¬ 
volved in the plot, he had the effiontery to accuse the 
Queen of being concerned in it, under circumstances 
the most improbable ; besides that the charge was dis¬ 
countenanced by the whole tenour of her lile. 

“It was plain, that postnatc to the narrative of 
Oates, there war, a design formed for cutting off the 
Queen by L false accusation, and thereupon this evi¬ 
dence was given, and lledloe, another evidence for the 
plot, chimed in. It seems the not venturing so high 
in Oates’s narrative was thought to be an error to he 
retrieved by additional swearing. It was not a cabal 
of ordinary authority could encourage Oates to come 
to the bar of the I louse of Commons, and say, ‘ Aye, 
Taitus Oates, accause Catherine Quean ot'Kiiglaud of 
haij>h traison.’ Upon which the King immediately 
confined him, and it might have been worse, if some 
people had not taken his part, who were considerable 
enough to gi\e umbrage that it would he mod' pru¬ 
dent to set him at liberty again, which was done ac¬ 
cordingly. The King was pleased to sav, ‘ They 
think 1 have a mind to a new wife; luit for all that I 
wi'l not see an innocent woman abused.’ This pas¬ 
sage ought to be remembered to the honour of the 
King’s justice: certainly if his Majesty had given 
way, the Queen had been v£i-y ill used*'. ’ 

* \oith\s Uv.uiu'u, p. 1 W G. Oates, in addition to his personal 
pci ulicinties, ulitil) are desi jibed m a passage presently to be 
quoted, was remarkable ior a drawling way ol speech, which is 
cdiicaluicU abo\e, “ 1, 'I Uus (Jate.*>/' \o. 
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Oates's exaltation was a tempting bait, and other 
witnesses of infamous character began to appear. 
In November Coleman was tried, convicted, and 
executed on the joint evidence of Oates and iJed- 
loe. There # was sufficient disagreement between 
the statements made bf the former upon the trial and 
before the council, to cause them to be received with 
much suspicion ; but Chief J ustice Scroggs, after 
manifesting throughout a most scandalous bias against 
the prisoner, charged the jury in a style of which tins 
is a specimen : " The things the prisoner is accused 
of are of two sorts : the one is to subvert the Piotes- 
tant religion, and to introduce Popery ; the other was 
to destroy and kill (he King. The evidence bkevvise 
was of two sorts; the one byictters of his^iwn hand¬ 
writing, and the other by witnesses nra rare. 'I lie for¬ 
mer be secins to confess, the other totally to deny.. . 
You are to examine vvliat these letters import in them¬ 
selves, and what consequences are unturuilv to he de¬ 
duced from them. That which is plainly intended is 
to bring in the Roman Catholic, and subvert the 
Protestant religion. That which is by consequence 
intended, is the killing the King, as being the most 
likely means to introduce that which as it is apparent 
from his letters, was designed to he brought in'.” It 
vvouhPbe a waste ot words to point out the monstious 
wickedness of this inference. 1 he nature of the let¬ 
ters has been already described; that they contained 
schemes hostile to the constitution there is no doubt, 
though not, it should seem, si.cii as bore out a charge 
oftieason, least of all against the life of the King. •And 
it is worthy of observation, that alter duelling at 
length upon the letters,Sscroggs savs not one word 
concerning the evidence of the vvunesu-s. Justice 
Jones wortliilv seconded his piincipal : “ You must 
find the prisoner guilty, or bring in two persons 
perjured. - ’ , 

* HovvellS Slate Trials vol._vii. p. 56. 
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The next act of the tragedy was tile trial of Ire¬ 
land, Fenwick, and Whitebread, three .Jesuits; and 
Grove and Pickering, two servants in the (Queen's 
chapel. Oates and Dugeiale swore that tlie priests 
had conspired the death of the King-, and at their in¬ 
stigation the latter had agreed to shoot him, which 
they attempted three several times ; but that on one 
occasion the flint of their pistol was loose ; on another 
there was no priming; and on the third no powder in 
the barrel; with other circumstances equally childish 
and improbable. Scroggs acknowledged that the 
case had broken down against Whitebread and Fen¬ 
wick, and in defiance of all principles of justice, 
remanded them that further evidence might be 
procured*. The other' three were condemned and 
executed. Whitebread, Fenwick, and three other 
Jesuits, afterwards underwent the same fate. 

In July Wakcman and otheis were tried. “ Scroggs 
summed up very favourably for the prisoners; far 
contrary to his former practice. The truth is, that 
this was looked upon as the Queen's trial, as well as 
Waketnan’s. The prisoners were acquitted, and now 
the witnesses taw they were blasted ; and they were 
enraged on it, which they vented with much spite 
against Scroggsf.” 

“ July 18, lb'79. I went early to the Old Bailey ses- 
sions-houxe, to the famous tiial of Sir G. Wakemari, 
one of the Queen’s physicians, and three Benedictine 
monks : the first (who 1 take to be a worthy gentle¬ 
man, abhorring such a fact) for intending to poison 
the King: the others as accomplices to carry on the 
plot to subvert the government and introduce Popery. 
The bench was crowded with the judges, the lord 
mayor, justices, and innumerable spectators. The 
chief accusers, Dr. Oates (as he called himself), and 
one Bedloe, a man of inferior note. Their testimonies 
Mere not so pregnant, and l fear, much of it upon 

* State TmtIs, \ol,\ii. p. 1*20. t Burnet, p. 108. 
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hearsay ; but swearing positively to some particulars 
which drew suspicion upon their truth, nor did cir- 
c irn.stances so agree as to give either the bench or the 
jury so entire satisfaction as was expected. After 
therefore a long and tedious trial of nine hours, the 
jury brought tlfem in nut guilty, to the extraordinary 
triumph of the Papists, and ’ without sufficient disad¬ 
vantage and reflections on the witnesses, especially 
Gates and Bedloe. This was a happy day for the lords 
in the Tower, who, expecting their trial, had this day 
gone against the prisoners at the liar, would all have 
been in the utmost hazard. For my parti look upon 
Ones as a vain insolent man, pulled up with the fa¬ 
vour of the Commons for having discovered something 
really true, more especially as detecting the (Jangerous 
intrigue of Coleman, proved out of his own letters, 
and of a general design wdiich the Jesuitical party of 
the Papists ever had, and still have, to ruin the chuich 
of England ; hut that lie was trusted yiith those great 
sectels he pretended, or had any solid ground for 
what he accused divers noblemen of, J have many 
leas ms to induce my contrary belief.'’ 

'Phis, the first acquittal, was indeed equivalent to a 
sentence of perjury against the witnesses ; whose cre¬ 
dit began to he shaken by the contradictions in their 
evideuac, discoverable by any who would calmly look 
for them; and by the constancy with which all the 
condemned met death, disclaiming to the last the jus¬ 
tice ot their sentence. Several trials followed with 
various success. Soon alter the meeting of the Par¬ 
liament in J()7S, Lord Sta Hin d, with four other Popish 
lords, had been committed to the Tower upon Oates’s 
depositions. The parliament was dissolved in January 
J079. Another was called in March, and the ques¬ 
tion of the Popish lords proceeded in ; but this also was 

* So in (lie origins!. The sense seems to require ‘ not with¬ 
out.’—Evelyn's Memoirs. 
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dissolved in May, without the accused being brougl 
to trial, and they remained in confhiem,vul till a thir 
parliament was called in October 16S0, soon al'te 
which it was resolved, ‘‘ That the House will protect 
with the prosecution of the lords in the Tower, ant 
forthwith begin with Will'am, Viscount Stafford.’ 
Oates, Dugdale, and Turberv lie, two more witness:; 
of the same class, gave evidence upon which he win 
condemned. Stafford was an aged man, and of little 
estimation; yet he defended himself, prisoners not 
being then allowed benefit of counsel, with dign.ty 
and constancy, through a long trial of six days. 
He urged with much force the infamy of Oates. 

“ Dec. 6, 1680. One tiling my Lord said, as to 
Oates, which 1 confer did exceedingly affect me; tnal 
a person who during his depositions should so vauut- 
ingly brag, that though he went over to the church of 
Rome, yet he never was a Papist, nor of their reli¬ 
gion, all (lie time that he seemed to apostatize from 
the Protestant, but only as a spy ; though he confessed 
he took their sacraments,,worshipped their images, 
went through all their oaths, and discipline of their 
proselytes, swearing secrecy and to be faithful, but 
with intent to come over again and betray them, that 
such a hypocrite, that had so deeply prevaricated as 
even to turn idolater (for so we of the church of Eng¬ 
land term it), attesting (Jod so solemnly that he was 
entirely theirs, and devoted to their interests, and con¬ 
sequently (as he pretended) trusted; 1 say that the 
witness of such a profligate wretch should he admit¬ 
ted against the life of a peei, this my Lord looked 
upon as a monstrous thing, and such as must needs 
redound to the dishonour of our religion and nation. 
And verily f am of his lordship’s opinion: such a 
man’s testimony should not lie taken against the life 
of a dog. Rut the merit ol something material which 
he discovered against, Coleman, put him in such 
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esteem with the parliament, that now I fancy he stuck 
at nothing, and thought every body was to take what 
he said for gospel. The consideration of this in some 
other circumstances began to stagger me : parti¬ 
cularly how it was possible that one who went among 
the Papists on such a design, and pretended to be in¬ 
trusted with so many letters and commissions front 
the Pope and the party, nay and delivered them to 
so many great persons, should not reserve one of 
them to show, nor so much as one copy of any com¬ 
mission, which he who had such dexterity in opening- 
letters might certainly have done, to the undeniable, 
conviction of those that he accused : but as 1 said he 
gained credit on Coleman; but as to others whom 
he so madly (lew upon, I am 1 ifctle inclined Ua believe 
his testimony, he being so slight a person, so pas¬ 
sionate, ill bred, and of such impudent behaviour; 
nor is it likely that such piercing politicians as the 
Jesuits, should trust him with so high and so dan¬ 
gerous secrets*-.” 

Burnet gives his own wprds: “ 1 asked him, what 
were the arguments which prevailed on him to change 
his religion, and go over to the church of Borne. 
He upon that stood up, and laid his hands on his 
breast and said, ‘God and his holy angels knew that 
he hadSievcr changed, but that lie had gone among 
them on purpose to betray them.’ Tins gave me 
such a character of him, that 1 could have no regard 
to any thing he either said or swore after thatf.” 

Staflbrd died with dignity and calmness, such as to 
make a deep impression on the spectators. Their 
behaviour was decent, and even compassionate, and a 
general belief in his dyin$ protestations of innocence 
was expressed, lie was the last victim, strictly speak¬ 
ing, of this impudent and atrocious forgery, upon which 
fourteen other men had been previously executed. 

• * Kvelyn’s Mainoirs. 

t Hist, of his own Times, p. 42S. 
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Many Itomisli priests also were condemned, and, in 
part at least, suite red dea'h upon a ststute of Eliza¬ 
beth, making it tu ison foi such to be found within 
the u aim. 

It is not fioni auv leseinblance in the tircumstuices 
of the tunes, 1101 fiotn sirmlility of chiractei, though 
indeed that is considerable, tint Chou and Ones 
have been grouped togethei, so much as to show that 
ciuclty and cieduhtyaie equally the giowth of ancitnt 
and modern tunes, and that there have always been 
peuods when it has been eisy foi men, c nitemptible 
in i ink, talent, and charaetei, so they be possessed of 
a eeitam low cunning and a plenitude of impudence, 
to govern the public mind by availing themselves of 
its piep'flicts Din inish these prejudices m the 
smillcst degiee, m ill' smie degice is the h ilnlity 
to this degiadmg and mischievous bondage mluc< d 
A startling waimng in ly be drawn liom the eom- 
panson of tlie two |ieiioUs If ul England lesemblul 
in ciiciiuistinces, and form o' government, the fyiant- 
dcmociacy of \tliens, the|;e is stiong icison to think 
that the feaifuf ciiornuties connnitted bv that piofh- 
gate city lgunst liu dependents might have been 
(quilled in tile evteim nation ot the obnoMous sect, 
as we know til it the accusation of nonconformity, 
and tile charge of conspnnig to establish a tyi anny \ 

’ I tie ie utnies if the Athenun to listen to uni imnle I and 
milieu us lecusitiuis I is been luiliti I m tin hn e IHs, uni is u 
f ivourile subject ot ri ticiili uu 1 u} it icti tl ion, tiout Ai istopliaucs 
7 he folio\mg ptssa 0 e of the \\ isps ■) vviilhnoliic — 

Bo the fiult gteit 01 small, this cuckoo song 
Ottyrmny rings evei mgiur tus 
1 hose titty y ( ns it sic pi, tint mm the ciy 
Is i>incite<i cun it Hillings,, He, is stile 
As m ick ltd in Inly Suppose a till hot 
Should suit sour p elate, sli light the spi it setter 
Nest stall escl unis, “ W li\ this is tyidimy ! 

No Idsles diistocid'ical in Athens' ’ 
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formed equally ready handles of insult and oppression. 
Happily the balanced and complicated form of the 
constitution, and the impossibility of moving,- with 
one accord a great nation, delivered our ancestors 
from this extremity of guilt. Magr the hazard which 
they incurred sefve as a l*cacon,to warn men against 
suffering themselves to be hoodwinked and goaded 
by their fears into forgetfulness alike of reason and 
charity. 

It may be some consolation to any whose patriotism 
is shocked by the ready belief of Oates's narrative, 
to know that the proverbial credulity of the English 
was fully equalled by the gullibility of the acute and 
polished Athenians*. Gross as was the imposture. 

Or if you Imy anchovies, amt detnam), • 

(irati-u a leek for '■auce, some hcrlswoman, 

Squinting, growls out, So you’ie for tyranny, 

Doit think the state will furnish jou with garnish?’' 

Ver. 488. 

* See Aristophanes, every where, more particularly in the 
Knights. Demus demands from Cleon his ling of office:— 

Why how noy, rogue. 

This is no ring of mine—iRallies not 

With my device, or much my eyes deceive me. 

Sums. Allow me, sir.—what might he your impression ? 
Dun. A roasted thrium 1 , with thick fat enclosed. 

Saus. (looking al the ring) I sec no thrium. 

Dmn. What the impulsion then ? 

Sans. A wide-mouthed gull, seated upon a rock. 

In act to make a speech. 

Mitchell, p. 21 j. See also ver. 1260. (Ed. TJekk.) 

1 In case the reader should have any curiosity about Athenian 
cookery, the following is the receipt for a thrium. Take a certain 
quantity of rice, fine flour or grain, boil it till enough done, then 
pour oft the water, and mix it with soft cheese and a lew eggs: roll 
the mixture in tig-leaves, tie it in | cloth, and stew it for some time 
in gravy. Then remove the cloth, pour over it a plate oi fresh 
boiling honey, and let it stew till it becomes yellow, observing 
to turn it continually. Serve it up with the honey pouted over it. 
Another receipt gives brains and cheese, mixed up with a rich 
and highly-esteemed tish-picklc, the ingredients, 
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it was yet not without some foundation in truth; and 
in the then alarming crisis of public affairs, we may 
imagine how it was that eager politicians greedily 
swallowed a story adapted to their prepossessions, 
although candid aqd dispassionate observers, like 
Evelui, saw immediately how little of it was entitled 
to credit. Yet even Evelyn was partly a believer, as 
also Dryden, whose party prejudices certainly did 
not lead hitn to side with the Whigs. 

That plot, the nation’s curse, 

Bad in itself, but represented worse ; 

Raised in extremes, and in extremes decried ; 

With oaths affirmed, with dying vows denied; 

Not weighed and wi.nnowed by the multitude, 

But swallowed in the mass, unchewed and crude. 
Some truth there was, but dashed and brewed with lies 
To please the fools and puzzle all the wise. 

Succeeding times did equal folly call, 

Believing nothing, or believing all. 

Absalom and Aehitophel, part 1. 

% 

The following passages will probably amuse the 
reader, and convey a good idea of the character of 
Oates himself:— 

*• Titus Oates was the son of an anabaptist,jencher, 
who afterwards, confonned and got into orders, and 
took a benefice as this bis son did. He was proud 
and ill-natured, haughty but ignorant. He had been 
complained of for some very indecent expressions 
concerning the mysteries of the Christian religion, 
lie was once presented for perjury. But he got to 
be chaplain in one of tiiq king’s ships, from which 
lie was dismissed upon charges of gross profligacy. 
* * * * lie seemed inclined to be instructed in 
the Popish religion. One lliitcliiu^on, a Jesuit, had 
that work put upon him. * * v lie told me that 
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Oates and the Jesuits were always in ill terms. They 
did not allow Oates above nine-pence a day, of which 
he complained much ; and Hutchinson relieved him 
often. They wished they could be well rid of him, 
and sent him beyond sea, being in very ill terms 
with him. This‘made Hutchinson conclude that they 
had not at that lime trusted Oates with their secrets ; 
Oates was kept tor some time at St. Omers, and was 
thence sent through France into Spain, and was now 
returned to England. He had been long acquainted 
with Tongue, and made his first discovery to him*.’’ 

“ Oates was a low man, of an ill cut, very short 
neck, and his visage and features were most parti¬ 
cular. His mouth was the centre of his face, and a 
compass there would sweep his nose, forehead, and 
chin within the perimeter. In a word, he was a most 
consummate cheat, blasphemer, vicious, perjured, 
impudent, and saucy foul-mouthed wretch; and were 
it not for the truth of history and the great emotions 
in the public which he was the cause of, not fit (so 
little deserving) to be remejnberedt.” 

“Oates would never say all that he knew, for that 
was not consistent with the uncertainty of events. 
For he could not foresee what sort of evidence there 
might be occasion for, nor whom (it might he thought 
fit) to accuse. All which matters were kept in reserve 
to lie launched or not, as occasion, like fair weather, 
invited, or flaws discouraged. And having once 
said, there was all he knew (if he had been so over¬ 
seen), it had ended the plot, and then there could 
have been no further suspense or expectation, as was 
afterwards continually kept on foot, in hopes that at 
length the bottom of the»plot would come up. In 
the mean time the faction could calumniate any per¬ 
son, as the Duke, the Queen, and even the good King 
himself, as being in the plot, much more any one 
that was loyal in the ministry and magistracy, and 
* 1’uniet, ji.421. 5. t Ninth, Exauien. p. 223. 
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so keep all in one. And all the while it went about 
in whispers, that strange things would appear, if 
they could but once come to the bottom of the plot, 
and each one's evil imagination was to inform what 
that was, as will fully appear afterwards. When 
Oates was examined in the House of Commons, and 
was asked if he knew of any further designs against 
his Majesty, Ac., instead of answering that question, 
he told a tale of a fox and a goose, that the fox, to 
see if the ice would bear him and his goose, first 
carried over a stone as heavy as the goose. And 
neither then nor ever after, (luring his whole life, 
would he be brought to say, he had told all that he 
knew*.” 

“ Oates was now (the author is speaking of a time 
soon after his first examination before parliament) 
in his trine exaltation ; his plot in full force, efficacy, 
and virtue: he walked about with his guards (as¬ 
signed) for fear of the Papists murdering him. lie 
had lodgings in Whitehall, and AM200 per annum 
pension. And no wonder, after he had the impudence 
to cry to the House of Lords in plain terms, that if 
they would not help him he must help himself. lie 
put on an episcopal garb (except his lawn sleeves), 
silk gown and cassock, great hat, satin hatband and 
rose, and was called, or most blasphemously called 
himself, ‘ the Saviour of the nation.’ Whoever he 
pointed at was taken up and committed, so that many 
people got out of his way, as from a blast, and glad 
that they could prove their last two years’ conversa¬ 
tion. '1'lie very breath of him was pestilential, and if 
it brought not imprisonment or death over such on 
whom it fell, it surely pokoned reputation, and left 
good Protestants arrant Papists; and, something 
worse than that, in danger of being putin the plot as 
traitors •j’.” 

“ He threatened me indeed with a parliament, but 
” North. Examcn, p. l'fi. t 11). p. 204. 
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that is a course of speech he has got. If the pri¬ 
soners but ask a new comer for his garnish, the mas¬ 
ter of the prison shall be told of a parliament. A 
bishop shall not suspend a minister for refusing to 
officiate according to the canon, but he is presently 
threatened vvilh a parliament. If the university 
shall not think fit to allow Mr. Oates his degree, the 
lawn sleeves are to be ruffled next parliament. I was 
walking awhile since only over the outer court at 
Whitehall innocently about my business, and because 
I did not cap him over the square, as the boys do 
fellows at Cambridge, ‘ Squire Tf Estrange,’ says he, 
‘we shall have a parliament,’ twirling his hat about 
between his finger and thumb, with a look and action 
not to be expressed V • * 

The credit of the plot and of its author declined 
together. In 168L, Oates appeared as a witness in 
defence of one Colledge, better known as the ‘ Pro¬ 
testant joiner,’ a busy man and a zealot ©gainst Popery, 
who was accused of treason upon no better grounds 
than had served his own party for the destruction of 
so many Papists. Tile court was eager for revenge, 
and by no mcan° scrupulous concerning the means 
of obtaining it : the witnesses, who had supported the 
plot, were indillerent which wav they perjured them- 
selves,*so long as perjurv was profitable, and swore 
against Colledge as readilv as against the Jesuits. 
Oates therefore, who adhered to his old friends, be 
this one thing recoided to his credit, was brought 
into collision with his former associates, and a scene 
of abuse passed between him and them in open 
court, which is too long for quotation, hut will satisfy 
any person of the infamy* of at least one, piobablv 
of both parties. (State Trials, vol. viii. p. 028.) 
Towards the end of Charles’s reign, when the dis¬ 
continuance of parliaments threw all power into the 
* f,"Estrange, Dialogue betweej Zckiel and Ephraim, 

VOl.. 11. It 
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hands of (he court, and the infamous Jefferies was a 
ready minister of oppression, Oates was prosecuted 
by the Duke of York for libel, and damages assessed 
at XT 00,000. This was hut the beginning of his 
misfortunes. In 1 (>8S, soon after the accession of 
James, he was convicted of perjury upon two indict¬ 
ments, the one charging him with having sworn that 
he was at a consultation of Jesuits in London, when 
he was really at St. Omers; the other with having 
deposed to Ireland’s presence in London at a time 
when he was gone into Staffordshire. The sentence 
passed upon him was most savage and illegal, and 
moreover executed with such severity as to produce 
the belief that he was not meant to survive it. Jt is 
in itself tt curiosity, ajul as such, as well as for the 
instruction of any who do not duly appreciate the 
blessings of an incorrupt judicature, though long, it 
shall be given entire. 

Justice IVdh'ivi. “I hope 1 have not been thought 
a man of ill nature, and I confess nothing has been 
so gicat a regret to me in,my place and station as to 
give judgment and pionounce the sentence of law 
against my fellow-subjects, my fellow-creatures—but 
as to jou, Mr. Oates, J cannot say my fellow-christian. 
Yet in this case when 1 consider your offence, and 
the dismal eflects that have followed upon if* I can¬ 
not say I have any remorse in giving judgment upon 
you. And therefore having told you my thoughts 
shoitly about your crime, and how readily 1 pro¬ 
nounce your sentence, I shall now declare the judg¬ 
ment of the court upon you; and it is this:— 

“ First, the court does older for a fine, that you 
pay 1000 marks upon each indictment. 

“ Secondly, that you be stripped of all your cano¬ 
nical habits. 

“ Thirdly, the court doth award, that you do stand 
upon the pillory, and in the pillory here before West- 
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minster Hall gate, upon Monday next, for an hour s 
time, between the hours of ten and twelve, with a 
paper over your head (which you must first walk 
with round about to all the courts in Westminster 
JIall) declaring your crime. And that is upon the 
first indictment. » 

“ Fourthly (on the second indictment), upon Tues¬ 
day you shall stand upon and in the pillory at the Royal 
Exchange, in London, for the space of an hour, be¬ 
tween the hours of twelve and two, with the same 
inscription. 

“ You shall upon the next Wednesday be whipped 
from Aldgate to Newgate. 

“ Upon Friday you shall be whipped from New¬ 
gate to Tyburn by the hands of the common hang¬ 
man. 

“ But, Mr. Oates, we cannot but remember there 
were several particular times you swore false about, 
and thereibre, as annual commemorations, that it may 
be known to all people as long as you live, we have 
taken special care of you fyr an annual punishment. 

“ Upon the 21th of April, every year, as long as 
you live, you are to stand upon the pillorv, and in 
die pillory at Tyburn, just opposite to the gallows, 
for the space of an hour, between the hours of ten 
and tv\%lve. 

“ You are to stand upon and in the pillory here, 
at Westminster Hall gate, every 9th August, in 
every year, so long as you live. And that it may be 
known what we mean by it, it is to remember what 
lie swore about Mr. Ireland’s being in town between 
the 8th and 12th of August. 

“ You are to stand i#pon and in the pillory at 
Charing Cross, upon the 10th of August, every year 
during your life, for an hour, between ten and twelve. 

“ The like over against the Temple gate upon the 
11th. 
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“ And upon the 2d September (which is another 
notorious time, which you cannot but be remembered 
of), you are to stand upon and in the pillory, for the 
space of one hour, between twelve and two, at the 
Royal Exchange ; all this you are to do every year 
during your life, and to be uommitted close prisoner 
as long as you live. 

“This 1 pronounce to be the judgment of the court 
upon you for your offences. And I must tell you 
plainly that if it had been in my power to have car¬ 
ried it further, 1 should not have been unwilling to 
have given sentence of death upon you, lor ] am sure 
you deserve it 

Burnet says, “But now the sitting of the pailia- 
ment of England came on. And as a preparative 
to it, Oates was convicted of perjury upon the evi¬ 
dence of the witnesses from St. Omers, who had been 
brought over before to discredit his testimony. Now 
juries weie so prepared as to believe inoie easily than 
formerly. So he was condemned to have his priestly 
habit taken from him, to be a prisoner for life, to be 
set in the pillorv in all the public places through the 
city, and ever alter that set in the pillory four times 
a year, and to be whipped bv the common hangman 
from A Ideate to Newgate one day. and the next from 
Newgate to Tyburn, which was executed 'with so 
much rigour that his back appeared to be all over 
flead. This was thought too little if lie were guilty, 
and too much if he were innocent; and was illegal in 
all the parts of it. For as the secular court could 
not order the ecclesiastical habit to be taken from 
him, so to condemn a man to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment was not in the powlr of the court. And the 
extreme ligour ol such whipping was without a 
precedent. Yet he, who was an original in all tilings, 
bore this with a constancy that amazed all those who 
* State Tiials, vol. x. p. 1310. 
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saw it. So that this treatment did rather raise his 
reputation them sink it y .” 

So soon as the heat of the plot was over, Charles 
reduced his pension one-llalf, and ultimately deprived 
him of it altogether. Alter the Revolution lie was 
pardoned, “ redintegrated at court, and admitted to 
a pension ofX‘400 per annum, at which he was very 
wroth, for Charles gave him X‘000, ‘and sure,’ lie 
said, ‘William will give me more.’ He sought by 
Act of Parliament to have his judgment for perjury 
lcversed, but he could never obtain a swearing ca¬ 
pacity again. The Earl of Dauby (then Deeds) 
knew the danger of that, and would indeed hare his 
sentence reversed, that is, having been whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn, would I'aindiave had hir* whipped 
back from Tyburn to Newgate. The power of swear¬ 
ing is formidable to great and small, and his lordship 
was within an ace of being put in the plot for God¬ 
frey's murderf.” Here ends his public life ; he died 
in 1705, having once more changed his religion, and 
entered into the communion of the Raptists. To the 
last many persons adhered to him, and considered 
lnm a martyr to the Protestant cause. In conclu¬ 
sion, we subjoin his character, as diawn by Calamy, 
whose temper and opinions alike free his testimony 
irom suspicion. * 

“• Dr. Oates was a man of invincible courage and 
resolution, and endured what would have killed a 
great many others. He occasioned a strange turn 
in the nation, after a general lethargy, that had been 
of some years’ continuance. By awakening us out 
of sleep lie was an instrument in the hand oi God for 

* Hist, of his own Times, p. (>‘27. In ‘Narcissus l.uttreH's MS. 
Biief Narration, &e., it is said, under d ite August 11, lfiSS, “ Titus 
Oates stood in the pillory at Charing Cro^, accouling to annual 
custom.’* State Trials, vol. p. Id 17. 

f Not th, Examcn, p. -25. 

it 3 
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our preservation. Yet after all, he was but a sorry 
ioul-nioulhed wretch, as 1 can testily from what I 
once heard from him in company. 

“ I have been informed at Westminster that Dr. 
Oates was a frequent auditor ef my predecessor, Mr. 
Alsop, and moved for leave »to come'to the Lord’s 
table with his society, but that an honest man of 
the congregation upon that occasion spoke freely 
against him, as one so irregular in his life as to be 
very unfit for church communion. The doctor after¬ 
wards meeting Mr. Alsop, told him that man had 
sadly abused him, and upon that account he vehe¬ 
mently complained as one that was injuriously dealt 
with. Mr. Alsop cried out, ‘ Prove him a liar, doc¬ 
tor ! prow: him a liar!" which it would have been 
well for him if he could have done. Hut he leally 
boie an indifferent character at Westminster, and 
notwithstanding all the service he had done, there 
were so many things concurring to lessen Ins credit, 
as makes it very hard to distinguish between what 
was true and what was iai'y- in Ins depositions. For 
which reason 1 must own that 1 am the less surprised, 
that the parliament after the 1 evolution should leave 
him under a In and, and incapacitate him for being a 



Mr HI of 0.tD*s 'l hr iomiv i pn Og/s ih<* p clench'd schime to shoot 
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Wc inaj conclude the chapter with a hoit re- 
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ference to that most remarkable transaction, the 
mutilation of the Herinoe, which occurred it.c. 415, 
just before the Sicilian expedition, and in its con¬ 
sequences bears a striking' analogy to the passage in 
history which we have just related. The Hernia: 
were square pillars, siJrmounted by a head of the 
god, Hermes, or Mercury, which, in compliance with 
an ancient custom, were placed at the entrances of 
temples and houses. Alo-l of these throughout 
Athens were defaced in the course of one night. 
A great sensation was excited in the city; for the 
circumstance was held to be of e\il omen to the 
important enterprise just about to be commenced, 
and moreover to indicate the existence of a plot to 
overthrow the democracy. Atcibiades vva* accused 
among others, but no evidence could be obtained to 
bring- home the offence to any one: the excitement 
passed oil’for a time, and he was ordered with the 
army to Sicily. But men's minds A ere unsettled, 
and agitated by terrors of they knew not what, 
aggravated by designing# persons lor p irty ends. 
“• From the affair of the Mercuries, a plot was 
inferu'd for the establishment of oligarchy or tyranny, 
and the irritation was cherished by continual dis¬ 
courses of vvliat Athens had sull'eied tlnjmgh the 
IV jstrnTidir. On the slightest suspicion, oil the 
most discreditable evidence, men, the most le-peeted, 
were imprisoned; alarm increased with the number 
of accusations, and each (bund icadier credit than the 
last. At length Andoeidcs, one of the inipusoncd, 
■seeing no other hope of escape, and hoping by the 
s leriliee of a lew to save tue iesf, and to tiaaquillize 
the city, confessed flu- ftriw, and accused s mre 
otlu'is, whether truly or falsely is u t known. The 
people received the information witli joy ; and setting 
free the mfornitr, and those whom lie had clean d, 
iiied and executed the others The pi out was very 
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inadequate, and the condemnation most unjust; hut 
the panic was in great measure abated V 

In this jealous tempei, Alcihiadcs, though not in¬ 
cluded in the accusation, was summoned home trom 
Sicil). He tied to bparta, and by his powerful 
talents contributed ver\ principally to’produce those 
reveiscs which subsequently overtook the Athenians. 
The account of this remarkable transaction is given 
in Thucubdes \i. c. 27, 00, and most completely in 
the speech of Andocules de Mjslerns, which is con¬ 
tained in Bekker’s collection of the Greek oratois. 

» Greece, p. 74. 
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. Chapter VI. 

t 

Athenian expedition against Sieily— Siege of Syracuse—Retreat and 
destruction of the army—Retieat of Ney in Russia—Retreat of Sir 
John Hawk wood in Italy. 

We now tome to the Sicilian expedition, and request 
the reader’s patience if we dwell longer than usual on 
the closing scene of an undertaking, described by its 
historian as ‘‘ the greatest that happened in this war, 
or at all, that we have heard of, # among the Grecians, 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami¬ 
tous to the vanquished The total destruction of 
the army of Athens struck a deadly blow at her 
greatness, though she struggled most energetically 
to retrieve her loss, and, through the want of able 
leaders at Sparta, nearly succeeded. Hut the scale 
was turned against her, and from this time fbrwaids 
she* (ought an uphill battle, 

Jli the seventeenth year of the war, it. c. 115, the 
Athenians, at the suggestion of Aleihiades, resolved 
to semi :l very powerful armament to Sicily, nomi¬ 
nally to protect the little republic of J'lgesta against 
Selinus and Syracuse, but really to re-establish the 
Ionian interest in the island. We may observe that 
Sieily was colonized partly by Ionian, partly by Do¬ 
rian Greeks, and that the former naturally favoiued 
the Athenians, the latter the Lacediemoiiiaiis, as 
the heads of their respective races. At present the 
Dorian race, at the head of which stood Syracuse, 
was by far the more powerful: and alarm was telt, or 
at least pretended, that unless cheeked by a powerful 
•Tliucyd. vii. 87. 
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diversion at home, they might get all Sicily into their 
hands, and then unite with their Peloponnesian kins¬ 
men to pull down that object of universal jealousy, 
the Athenian empire. Moved therefore by the en¬ 
treaties of the Egestans, by these political arguments, 
and most of all by the desire,of conquest, the Atheni¬ 
ans “ resolved to go again to Sicily, and if they could, 
wholly to subdue it, being tor the most part ignorant 
both of the greatness of the island and of the multi¬ 
tude of people, as well Greeks as Barbarians, that 
inhabited the same, and that they undertook a war, 
not much less than the war against the Pelopon¬ 
nesians 

Nicias, of who>-e cautious and unenterprising temper 
we have .before spoken, saw and remonstrated against 
the impolicy of hazarding the llower of the state in a 
distant and dangerous waifare, while many of its re¬ 
volted subjects lemained unsubdued : but his warning 
was unheeded, and he was required, in conjunction 
with Alcibiades and Lamachus, to assume the com¬ 
mand of this expedition, yvhich he so entirely disap¬ 
proved. Nicias, a man of coinage in the field, was 
too timid to struggle against the popular will: he 
submitted, but still endeavoured to damp the eager¬ 
ness of his countrymen, by exaggerating the force 
requisite to ensure success. A hundred triremes, lie 
said, with 5000 heavy armed iniantry, and archers 
and slingers in proportion, were the least they could 
send. Here lie rather overshot himself; the three de¬ 
manded was immediately voted, and no further pre¬ 
text for dissuasion or denial remained. The arma¬ 
ment, including the crews of the triremes, is estimated 
by Mitfoid to have contuiip-d at least 80,000 men. 

Never was an enterprise undertaken with better 
will. Those who were engaged in it vied with each 
other in the splendour ol their armour and equip- 
* Thucyd. \i. 1. 
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ment, and far from finding any difficulty to complete 
the levy, thtAwhole of the citizens would willingly 
have gone in a body; “ the old men, upon .hope to 
subdue the place they went to, or that at least so 
great a power could not miscarry; and the young 
men, upon desire to se* a foreign country, and to 
gaze, making little doubt but to return with safety. 
As for the common sort, and the soldiers, they made 
account to gain by it not only their wages for the 
time, but also so to amplify the state in power as that 
their stipend should endure for ever. So that, through 
the vehement desire thereunto of the most, they also 
that liked it not, for fear, if they held up their hands 
against it, to be thought evil allected to the state, 
were content to let it pass*.’’ • • 

“ The summer being now half spent, they put to 
sea for Sicily. The Athenians themselves, and as 
many of their confederates as were at Athens upon 
the day appointed, betimes in the morning came 
down into Peirseus, and went aboard to take sea. 
With them came down in,a manner the whole mul¬ 
titude of the city, as well inhabitants as strangers : 
the inhabitants, to follow after such as belonged unto 
them, some their friends, some their kinsmen, and 
some their children: filled both with hope and la¬ 
mentations ; hope of conquering what they went for, 
and lamentation as being in doubt whether ever they 
should see each other any more, considering what a 
way they were to go from their own territory. 

“ And now when they were to leave one another to 
danger, they apprehended the greatness of the same 
more than they had done before, when they decreed 
the expedition. Nevertheless their present strength, 
by the abundance of every thing before their eyes 
prepared for the journey, gave them heart again in 
beholding it. But the strangers and other multitude 
* Ttiucyd. \ 1.^24. 
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came only to see the show, as of a worthy and incre¬ 
dible design. For this preparation, Jr-eing tiie first 
Grecian power that ever went out of Greece from one 
only city, was the most sumptuous and the most 
glorious of all that ever had been set forth before it, 
to that day. , 

“ For the shipping, it was elaborate with a great 
deal of cost, both of the captains * of galleys, and of 
the city. For the state allowed a drachma t a day 
to every mariner, and gave of unequipped galleys 
sixty swift ships of war and forty transports for the 
conveyance of soldiers. And the captains of galleys, 
both put into them the most able servants J, and besides 
the wa<>es of the state, unto the [uppermost bank of 
oars, cqjled the] TUranita*§, and to the seivantsj, 
gave somewhat of their own ; and bestowed great 
cost otherwise every one upon his own galley, both in 
the badges || and other rigging, each one striving to 
the utmost to have ins galley, both in some ornament, 
and also in swiftness to exceed the rest. 

“ And for the land forces, they were levied with 
exceeding great choice, and every man endeavoured 

* r I he heavy expense oi equipping shipsol war was 

thiown chiefly upon individuals of wealth Sometime*, a* here, 
the state provided ships, and the tneraich only the equipment; 
at others the trierarch was obliged to build the vessel*. 'I he 
subject is loo intricate to be ticated mi a note ; the cut ion* reader 
will find it fully handled m M ollPs Piolegonu 11 a to the Oialion 
against Leptines. Sec also a short notice in Dr. Arnolds note, 
vi. 31. 

f About nine-pence halfpenny. 

\ vTygstriu;. Pott) oflici the pilot, boatswain, &c. See 
Arnold's, notes on the passage. 

o idgccv'iTui. There being tbice hanks of oars one above another, 
the uppermost were called Thi«\i\iUr, the middlemost Zeugitji. and 
the lowest Thalaimt.x , whereof the thianita* managed the longest 
oai, and thereloie m ic*pect of thur greater labour might deseivc 
a greater pay. 

|| 2'/i[/&7cc. The images which biing set ni the fon-part of the 
galley, did give it the name loi the mo*t past. 
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to excel his fellow in the bravery of his arms and 
utensils tha^ belonged to his person. Insomuch as 
amongst themselves it begat quarrel about whose 
office should be the most bravely filled, but amongst 
other Grecians a conceit that it was an ostentation 
rather of their power and riches, than a preparation 
against an enemy. For if a man enter into account 
of the expense, as well of the. public as of private men 
that went the voyage; namely, of*the public, what 
was spent already in the business, and what was to 
be given to the commanders to carry with them : and 
of private men, what every one had bestowed and 
had still to bestow upon his person, and every cap¬ 
tain on his galley; and beside what every one was 
likely, over and above his allowance from the state, 
to expend on provision for so long a warfare; and 
what men carried with them on trading speculations, 
both soldiers and merchants, he will find the whole 
sum carried out of the city to amount to a great many 
talents. And the armament was no less noised for 
the strange boldness of the attempt, and gloriousness 
of the show, than for its superiority over those against 
whom it was to go, for the length of the voyage, and 
for that it was undertaken with so vast future hopes, 
iri respect of their present power. 

“ After they were all aboard, and all things laid in 
that they meant to carry with them, silence was com¬ 
manded by the trumpet; and after the wine had 
been carried about to the whole army, and all, as well 
the generals as the soldiers, had poured libations out 
of gold and silver cups, they made their prayers, such 
as by the law were appointed for before their taking 
sea; not in every galley apart, but all together, the 
herald pronouncing them: and the company from 
the shore, both of the city and whosoever else wished 
them well, prayed with them. And when they had 

VOL. ii. • s 
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Ming- the Pffiau, and ended the health, they put forth 
to sea*.” j, 

For the actions and fortunes of the expedition, we 
must refer the reader to the History of Greece, con¬ 
tenting; ourselves with such a mere outline as may 
render the termination of it, with whieh alone we are 
concerned, intelligible. Alcibiades was recalled al¬ 
most immediately, in consequence of the jealousy 
excited by the mutilation of the Hernia'; Lamachus 
was killed in battle, and thus Nicias was left in the 
sole charge ot an enterprise of which he disapproved 
and despaired. The first campaign was wasted in 
inactivity. In the second, siege was laid to Syracuse, 
a city of large extent and great natural strength; and 
all promised fairly for success until Gylippus, a 
Spartan'of the royal blood, arrived with 700 Lace- 
daimonians, broke through the besiegers’ lines, and 
threw himself into the city. This leiuforcement, and 
the skill and enterprise of the Spartan general, turned 
the fortune ol the siege, which from thenceforth is a 
series of disasters. In the following winter, Nicias, 
weary of his command and broken in health, sent 
home to represent the unpromising situation of 
affairs, and to request leave to resign ; but he re¬ 
ceived in answer an injunction to remain, with the 
assurance that powerful succours should he ijent out. 
Accordingly, eqrly in the spring, Demosthenes, the 
victor at Pylos, was despatched with a strong rein¬ 
forcement, consisting ot seventy-three triremes and 
about 5000 heavy-armed infantry. That able general 
made one powerful attempt to change the fortune of 
the siege, and on its failure recommended an imme¬ 
diate retreat. But Nicias, who was brave enough in 
the field, but very deficient iu moral courage, dared 


* Thucyd. vi. 30, 32. 
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not to return unauthorized by the people. He retained 
his station\therefore, though hopeless of success, 
except from the exertions of some malcontent Syra¬ 
cusans with whom he maintained correspondence. 
Meanwhile the army was wasting under sickness, 
arising from the low and marshy ground on which it 
was encamped : and the Syracusans eagerly prose¬ 
cuted their success, and at last cut off from the 
besiegers the possibility of retreating by sea, by 
utterly defeating the Athenian fleet. To act any 
longer on the offensive was out of the question ; the 
only hope of safety was instantly to break up the 
siege and march into the interior, where the army, 
yet powerful, might find among the friendly Sicels, 
a native race who still occupied the interim of the 
island, a safe and plentiful retreat until assistance 
could be sent them, or further measures concerted. 

“It was a lamentable departure, not only for one 
point of their condition, that they marched away with 
the loss of their whole fleet, and that instead of their 
great hopes, they had endangered both themselves and 
the state, but also for the dolorous objects which were 
presented both to the eye and mind of every of them 
in particular in the leaving of their camp. For the 
dead lying unburied, when any one saw his friend on 
the griyind, it struck him at once both with fear and 
grief. But the living that were sick or wounded, 
both grieved them more than the dead, and were 
more miserable. For with entreaties and lamenta¬ 
tions they put them to a stand, pleading to be taken 
along by whomsoever they saw of their followers or 
familiars, and hanging' on the necks of their comrades, 
and following as far us tl^ey were able. And if the 
strength of any person failed him, it was not with 
few entreaties or little lamentation that he was 
there left. Insomuch as the whole army filled with 
tears, and irresolute, could hardly get away, though 

• s 2 
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the place were hostile, and they had suffered already, 
and feared to suffer in the future more th^tn with tears 
could be expressed 1 , but hung down their heads and 
generally blamed themselves. For they seemed no¬ 
thing else, but even the people of some great city 
expunged by siege, and making their" escape. For 
the whole number that marched were no less one with 
another than 40,000 men. Of which not only the 
ordinary sort carried every one what he thought he 
should have occasion to use, but also the heavy in¬ 
fantry and horsemen, contrary to their custom, car¬ 
ried their victuals under their arms, partly for want, 
and partly for distrust/>f their servants*, who from 
time to time ran over to the enemy; but at this time 
went the greatest number: and yet what they carried 
was not enough to serve the turn. For not a jot 
more provision was left remaining in the camp. 
Moreover the sufferings of others, and that equal 
division of misery, which is some alleviation in that 
we suffer with many, were not now thought to contain 
even thus much of relief.^ And the rather, because 
they considered from what splendour and glory which 
they enjoyed before, into how low an estate they 
were now fallen : lor never had so great a reverse 
befallen a Grecian army. For whereas they came 
with purpose to enslave others, they departed in 
greater fear of being made slaves themselves; and 
instead of prayers and hymns of victory, with which 
they put to sea, they abandoned their undertaking 
with sounds of very different signification; and 
whereas they came out seamen, they departed land- 
men, and relied not upon their naval forces, but 

* Grecian citizens on service Wre always attended by slaves, 
as we have often had occasion to observe, who served as light in¬ 
fantry. The Athenians, however, also employed regular light¬ 
armed mercenaries, archers, and slingers from Crete and else¬ 
where. 
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upon their men of arms. Nevertheless, in respect of 
the great dahger yet hanging o^jr them, these pre¬ 
sent miseries seemed all but tolerable. 

“ Nicias perceiving the army to be dejected, and 
the great change that was in it, came up to the ranks, 
and encouraged and cofnforted them, as far as for the 
present means he was able. And as he went from 
part to part, he exalted his voice more and more, 
both as being earnest in his exhortation, and because 
also he desired that the benefit of his words might 
reach as far as might be. 

“ ‘Athenians and confederates, we must hope still 
even in our present estate.^ Men have been saved 
ere now from greater dangers than these are. Nor 
ought you too much to accuse'yourselves, 'either for 
your losses past, or the undeserved miseries we are 
now in. Even I myself, that have the advantage 
of none of you in strength of body, (for you see under 
what sickness I now labour,) nor am thought inferior 
to any of you for prosperity past, either in respect of my 
own private person or otherwise, am nevertheless now 
in as much danger as the meanest of you. And yet I 
have worshipped the gods frequently, according to 
the law, and lived justly and unblamably towards 
men. # For which cause, my hope is still confident of 
the future; though these calamities, as being not 
according to the measure of our desert, do indeed 
make me fear. But they may perhaps cease. For 
both the enemies have already had sufficient for¬ 
tune, and the gods, if any of them have been dis¬ 
pleased with our voyage, have already sufficiently 
punished us. Others have invaded their neigh¬ 
bours as well as we; tnd as their offence, which 
proceeded of human infirmity, so their punishment 
also hath been tolerable. And we have reason now 
both to ho^'e for more favour from the gods (for our 
case deserveth their pity rather than their hatred). 
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and also not to despair of ourselves, seeirg how good 
and how many me§ of arms you are, mdrching toge¬ 
ther in order of battle. Make account of this, that 
wheresoever you please to sit down, there presently of 
yourselves you are a city, such as npt any other in 
Sicily can either easily sustaib if you assault, or re¬ 
move if you be once seated. Now for your march, 
that it maybe safe and orderly, look to it yourselves, 
making no other account any of you, but what place 
soever lie shall be forced to fight in, the same if he 
win it, will be his country and his walls. March you 
must with diligence, both night anil day alike, for our 
victual is short ; antk'if we can but reach some 
amicable territory of the Sieuli (for these are still 
firm to uk lor fear of the Syracusans), then you may 
think yourselves secure. And notice has been sent to 
them, with directions to meet us, and to bring us forth 
some supplies of victual. In sum, soldiers, let me 
tell you, it is necessary that you be valiant; for there 
is no place near, where being cowards you can pos¬ 
sibly be saved. Whereas' if you escape tfirough the 
enemies at this time, you may every one see again 
whatsover any where he most desires, and the Athe¬ 
nians inay re-erect the great power of their city, how 
low soever fallen. For the men, not the walls, nor 
the empty galleys, are the city.’ , 

“ Nicias, as he used this hortative, went withal 
about the army, and restored older wherever he saw 
it straggling, or the ranks broken. Demosthenes 
having spoken to the same or. like purpose, did as 
much to those soldiers under him ; and they marched 
forward, those with Nicias in a square battalion, 
and then those with DemoUhenes in the rear. And 
the men of arms received those that carried the bag¬ 
gage, and the other multitude, within them. And 
when they were come to the ford of the rifer Anapus, 
the) there found certain of the Syracusans and their 
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confederateaembattled against them on the bank, but 
these they pnt to flight, and having won the passage, 
marched forward. But the Syracusan horsemen 
pressed still upon them, and their light-armed plied 
them with thgr darts in the Hank. This day they 
marched forty furlongs,*and lodged that night at the. 
toot of a certain hill. The next day, as soon as it 
was light, they marched forwards, about twenty fur¬ 
longs, and descending into a certain champagne 
ground, encamped there with intent both to get vic¬ 
tual at the houses (for the place was inhabited), and 
to carry water with* them thence ; for before them, iu 
the way they were to pass forVtany furlongs together, 
there was little to be had. But the Syracusans in 
the mean time got before them* and cut otIXlieir pas¬ 
sage with a wall. This was at a steep hill, on either 
side whereof was the channel of a torrent with steep 
and rocky banks, and it is called A cram in Lepas * 
The next (lay the Athenians went *on. And the 
horsemen and darters of the Syracusans and their 
confederates, being a great number of both, pressed 
them so with their horses and darts, that the Athe¬ 
nians after long fight, were compelled to retire again 
into the same camp ; but now with less victual tiiau 
before, because the horsemen would suffer them no 
more ft) straggle abroad. 

“In the morning betimes they dislodged, and put 
themselves on their march again, and forced their 
way to the hill which the enemy had fortified, where 
they found before them the Syracusan foot embattled 
in great depth above the fortification, for the place 
itself was but narrow. The Athenians coming up, as¬ 
saulted the wall, but the *hot of the enemy, who were 
many, and the steepness of the hill (for they could 
easily cast home from above), making them unable > 

* The rock of the citadel. So in Cumberland an& Westmore¬ 
land there are a score of Castle Crajjs. 
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to take it, they retired again and rested. There 
happened withal some claps of thunder dnd a shower 
of rain, as usually falleth out at this time of (he year, 
being now near autumn, which further disheartened 
the Athenians, who thought that alsq this did tend 
to their destruction. Whilst c they lay still, Gylippus 
and the Syracusans sent part of their army to raise a 
wall at their backs in th'e way they had come, but this 
the Athenians hindered by sending against them part 
of theirs. After this the Athenians retiring with 
their whole army into a more champagne ground, 
lodged there that night, and the next day went for¬ 
ward again. And the'*Syracusans, with their darts 
from every part round about, wounded many of 
them ; aiKl when the 'Athenians charged they retired, 
and when they retired the Syracusans charged ; and 
that especially upon the hindmost, that by putting to 
flight a tew, they might terrify the whole army. And 
for a good white the Athenians in this manner with¬ 
stood them ; and afterwards being gotten five or six 
furlongs forward, they rested in the plain ; and the 
Syracusans went from them to their own camp. 

“ This night it was concluded by Nicias and De¬ 
mosthenes, seeing the miserable estate of their army, 
and the want already of all necessaries, and that 
many of their men m many assaults of the enemy 
were wounded, to leave as many fires lighted as they 
could, and lead away the army,—not the road they 
purposed before, but toward the sea, which was the 
contrary way to that which the Syracusans guarded. 
Now this whole journey of the army lay not towards 
Catana, but towards the other side of Sicily, Cama- 
rina and Gela, and the cities, as well Grecian as 
Barbarian, that way. When they had made many 
fires accordingly, they marched in the night, and (as 
usually it felleth out in all armies, and most of all in 
the greatest, to be subject to affright and terror, espe- 
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daily marching by night, and in hostile ground, and 
the enemy «gear) were in confusion. The army of 
Nicias Reading the way, kept together and got far 
before; but that of Demosthenes, which was the 
greater half, was both severed front the rest, and 
marched mcfre disortierly. Nevertheless, by the 
morning betimes they got to the sea side, and 
entering into the Helorine way, they went on 
towards the river Cacyparis, to the end when they 
came thither to march upwards along the river side, 
through the heart of the country. For they hoped 
that this way, the Siculi to whom they had sent, 
would meet them. When ^>ey came to the river, 
here also they found a certain guard of the Syra¬ 
cusans stopping their passage»with a wait and with 
piles. When they had quickly forced this guard they 
passed the river, and again marched on to another 
river called Erineus, for that was the way which the 
guides directed them*. • 

“ In the mean time the Syracusans and their con¬ 
federates,* as soon as day appeared, and that they 
knew the Athenians were gone, most of them accus¬ 
ing (iylippus, as if he had let them go with his con¬ 
sent, followed them with speed the same way, which 
they easily understood they were gone, and about 
dinner-time overtook them. When they were come 
up to those with Demosthenes, who were the hind¬ 
most, and had inarched more slowly and disorderly 
than the other part had done, as having been put 
into disorder in the gight, they fell upon them and. 
fought. And the Syracusan horsemen hemmed 
them in, and forced them up into a narrow compass, 
the more easily now, because they were divided from 
the rest. Now the army of Nicias was gone by this 

* Supposing that the enemy had already occupied the valley of 
the Cacyparis; and hoping to reach the interior by tinning up this 
valley. 
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time one hundred* and fifty furlongs further on. For 
he led away the faster, because he thought not that 
their safety consisted m staving and fighting, volun¬ 
tarily, but rather in a speedv retreat, and then Only 
fighting when they could not choose. But Demos¬ 
thenes was both in greater ynd m more continual 
toil, m respect that he marched in the rear, and con¬ 
sequent] \ was pressed by the enemy And seeing 
the Syracusans pursuing him. he went not on, but 
put his men in order to fight, till by his stay he was 
encompassed apd ieduced, he and the Athenians with 
him, into great disorder. For being shut up within 
a place enclosed routnfs-with a wall, through which 
there was a road from side to side, and in it a con¬ 
siderable >number of olive-trees, thev were charged 
from all sides at once with the'enemies’ shot. For 
the Syracusans assaulted them m this loud, and not 
in close battle, upon very good teason. For to hazard 
battle against men despeiate, was not so much for 
theirs, as for the Athenians’ advantage And besides, 
their success being now lnrmftst, they spared them¬ 
selves, that they should not waste men, and thought 
b\ this kind of fight, to subdue and take them 
alive. 

‘‘Whereupon after thev had plied the Athenians and ' 
their conlederates, all day long from every sift,- with 
shot, and saw that with then wounds and other an¬ 
noyance, they were already tired, Giylippus and the 
Syiiicusans and then confederates first made pin- 
clamation that ll any ol the islanders would come 
ovei to them, they should be at liberty ; and the men 
of some ft w cities went over. And by and by they 
made agreement with all*the rest that wete with 
Demosthenes, ‘ that they should deliver up then 
aims, and none ot them be put to death, neithei vio¬ 
lently nor by bonds, nor by want of the necessities 
* t'oelltrand Arnold isad tif'y stadi i only. 
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of life.’ And they all yielded to the number of 
6000 men\and the silver they had they laid it all 
down, casting it into the hollow of targets, and filled 
with the same four targets. And these men they 
carried presently into the city. 

“ Nicias aitti those tl^at were with him attained the 
same day to the river Eriueus, which passing, he 
caused his artny to sit down upon a certain ground, 
more elevated than the rest; where the Syracu¬ 
sans the next day overtook and told him, that those 
with Demosthenes had yielded themselves, and willed 
him to do the like. But he, not believing it, took 
truce for a horseman to inquire the truth. Upon 
return of the horseman, and word that they had 
yielded, he sent a herald to Gylippus and t the Syra¬ 
cusans, saying, that he was content to compound on 
the part of the Athenians, to repay whatsoever money 
the Syracusans had laid out, so that his army might 
be suffered to depart; and that till payment of the 
money were made, he would deliver them hostages, 
Athenians, every hostage rated at a talent. But 
(jylippus and the Syracusans refusing the condition, 
charged them, and having hemmed them in, plied 
them with shot, as they had done the other army 
from every side, till evening. This part also of the 
army#vas pinched with the want both of victual and 
other necessaries. Nevertheless, waiting for the 
quiet of the night, they were about to march ; but no 
sooner took they their arms up, than the Syracusans 
perceiving it gave the alarm. Whereupon the Athe¬ 
nians finding themselves discovered, sat down again, 
all but 300, who, breaking by force through the guard'-, 
marched as far as they cyuld that night. 

“And Nicias when it w as day led his army forward, 
the Syracusans and their eonlederates still pressing 
them in the same manner, shooting and darting at 
them from every side. The Athenians hasted to get 
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the river Asinarus, not only because they were urged 
on every side by the assault of the man/ horsemen, 
and other multitude, and thought to be more at ease 
when they were over the river, but out of weariness 
also and desire to drink. When they were come 
unto the river, they rushed f in withcfut atiy order, 
every man striving who should first get over. But 
the' pressing of the enemy made the passage now 
more difficult; for being forced to take the river in 
heaps, they fell upon and trampled One another under 
their feet: and falling amongst the spears and utensils 
of the army, some perished presently, and others, 
catching hold of one another, were carried away toge¬ 
ther down the stream. And not only the Syracusans 
standing^ilong the farther bank, being a steep one, 
killed the Athenians with their shot from above, as 
they were many of them greedily drinking, and 
troubling one another in the hollow of the river, but 
the Peloponnesians came also down and slew them 
with their swords, and those especially that were in 
the river*. And very sooy the water was corrupted; 
nevertheless they drunk it, foul as it was with blood 
and mire, and many also fought for it. 

“ In the end, when many dead lay heaped in the 
river, and the army was utterly defeated, part at the 
river, and part (if any got away) by the hoasemen, 
Nicias yielded himself unto Gylippus (having more 
confidence in him than in the Syracusans), ‘ to be 
for his own person at the discretion of him and the 
Lacedaemonians, and no further slaughter to be made 
of the soldiers.’ Gylippus from thenceforth com- 

* “ The Syracusan heavy-armed infantry seems to have been 
of a very infeuor description, and never lo have encountered the 
Athenians with ell'cct, except when supported by their cavalry. 
So the disciplined troops of Peloponne-us, under Gylippus alone, 
ventured to close with the enemy, while the Syracusans confined 
themselves to harassing them from a distance with their missiles.” 
— Arnold. 
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m»nded to.take prisoners. So the residue, except 
such as tnvy secreted* (which were many), they 
carried alive into the city. They sent also to 
pursue' the 300, which had broken out from the 
camp in the night, and took them. That which 
was left togeftier of thij army to the public was not 
much; but they that were conveyed away by stealth 
were very, many: and all Sicily was filled with 
them, because they were not taken, as those with 
Demosthenes were, upon terms of capitulation. Be¬ 
sides, a great part of these were slain; for the 
slaughter at this time was exceeding great, none 
greater in all the Sicilian wais^ They were also not a 
lew that died in those other assaults in their march. 
Nevertheless many also escaped, some then,presently, 
and some by running away after servitude, the ren¬ 
dezvous of whom was Catanaf. 

“ The Syracusans and their confederates being come 
together, returned with their prisoners, all they could 
get, and with the spoil, into the city. As for all 
the other prisoners of the, Athenians and their con¬ 
federates, they put themselves into the quarries, as 
the safest custody. But Nicias and Demosthenes 
they killed against Cijlippus’s will. For Gyhppus 
thought the victory would be very honourable, if, 
over avid above all his other success, he could carry 
home both the generals of the enemy to Lacedaemon. 
And it fell out that the one of them, Demosthenes, 
was their greatest enemy, for the things he had done 
in the island}, and at Pylus ; and the other, upon 
the same occasion, their greatest inend. For Nicias 

* That is. such as the taptors concealed, to make slates of 
them for their own private advryitage. 

+ A minute account of the transactions of the siege, of the 
geography ol the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and the portion of 
country traversed by the Athenians, will be found at the end ol 
the third volume of Arnold’s Thucydides. 

} Sphacteria. 
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had earnestly laboured to have those prisoners which 
were taken in the island, to be set at liberty by per¬ 
suading the Athenians to the peace. ,Fflg which 
cause the Lacedaemonians were inclined to love him; 
and it was principally in confidence of that, that he 
surrendered himself to Gylip ( pus. But certain Syra¬ 
cusans (as it is reported), some of them for fear (be¬ 
cause they had been tampering with him), lest being ex¬ 
amined upon this matter, he should disclose something 
to disturb their present enjoyment; and others (espe¬ 
cially the Corinthians) fearing he might $et away by 
corruption of one or other (being wealthy), and work 
them some mischief a/resh, having persuaded their 
confederates to the same, killed him. For these, or 
lor causes near untv these, was he put to death ; 
being the man that, of all the Grecians of m\ time, 
had least deserted to be brought to so great a degree 
of misery, on account of his regular observance and 
respect toward? the gods. 

“As for those in the quarries, the Syracusans 
handled them at first bu( uugeritlv ; lor in this hol¬ 
low place, first the sun and suffocating air (being 
without roof), annoyed them oneway; and on the 
other side, the nights coining upon that heat, autum¬ 
nal and cold, put them (by reason of the alteration) 
into strange diseases. Especially because far want 
of room they did all things in one and the same 
place, and the carcases of such as died of their 
wounds, or vicissitudes of weather, or the like, lay 
there in heaps. Also the smell was intolerable, be¬ 
sides that they were afflicted with hunger and thirst. 
For for eight mouths together they allowed them no 
mote but to etery man a cptyle* of water by the day, 
and two cot vies of corn : and whatsoever misery 
is probable that men in such a place may suffer, 
they suffered. Some seventy days they lived thus 

* A small measure about half a pint. 
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thronged. .Afterwards retaining the Athenians, and 
such Sieilifiys and Italians as were of the army with 
them, they sold the rest. How many were taken in 
all, it is hard to say exactly; but they were seven 
thousand * at the fewest. And this, in my opinion, 
was the greatest action that happened in all this war, 
or at all, lhaf we have fieard of among the Grecians, 
being to the victors most glorious, and most calami¬ 
tous to the vanquished. For being wholly overcome 
in every kind, and receiving small loss in nothing, 
their army and fleet, and all that ever they had, pe¬ 
rished (as they used to say) with an urtiversal destruc¬ 
tion. Few of mam returnedyhoine. And thus passed 
the business concerning Sicily." 

A pleasing anecdote, related by Plutarcji, relieves 
in part the fate of these unhappy men. Many Athe¬ 
nians, who fell into the hands of private masters, 
found the means of procuring kinder treatment by 
recitations of the masterpieces of .literature, with 
which the minds even of the poorest Athenians were 
usually stored; especially,the tragedies ol Kuripides, 
the favourite dramatic poet of the Sicilian Greeks. 
Many are said to have visited him on their return 
to Attica, to own themselves indebted to him for 
lihertv, granted as a recompense for communicating 
what they recollected of his works. This is strong 
testimony to the scarcity of manuscripts, and the con¬ 
sequent value of knowledge to its possessor. The 
same cause enabled these captive theniaus to pur¬ 
chase freedom, and the philosophers and sophists to 
reap such golden harvests from their lectures; litera¬ 
ture was entirely dependent upon oral communi¬ 
cation. t 

Forty thousand men, of whom a large proportion 
were veteran soldiers of the second military power m 


free men, that U. 
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Greece, ought to have made a better defence. But 
they were dispirited, and commanded ¥y a general 
unequal to the emergency. Nicias possessed many, 
admirable qualities; respect for the gods, honesty, 
personal courage, and dignity of character when 
not confronted with an Atheiyan assembly ; and they 
shone perhaps more brightly in the concluding than in 
any other scene of his life; but his courage was of the 
passive rather than the active sort, and he did not 
possess the power of rapid observation and decision 
which mark the accomplished general, and are most 
especially required to extricate an army from a false 
position. So far from/pursuing the plan laid down 
in his speech, the first day's retreat did not exceed 
five miles- the next was less than three; and when, 
after eight days of marching and fighting, the Athe¬ 
nian army surrendered, it was not twenty miles dis¬ 
tant from Syracuse. Want of promptitude in the 
first instance suffered the Syracusans to preoccupy 
the passes. How far the obstacles which Nicias had 
then to surmount may justify his tardiness it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. Superior numbers and discipline in the 
hands of an able general might have done much to 
counterbalance the advantage of position. The 
Athenians were placed in difficult circumstances; yet 
not so difficult as the 10,000 in Persia, or* many 
others who have yet lived to laugh at their enemy. 

It is not fair to estimate the character of this expe¬ 
dition by its results, for no foresight could have 
anticipated that Athens, the mistress of the sea, 
would be so completely foiled on her own element, 
as that even the power of return should be denied to 
her defeated army. But without judging things by 
their events, a method which renders criticism of the 
past comparatively easy, there are ample grounds to 
prove the impolicy of entering upon such a scheme 
of conquest at such a time. The Athenians were 
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already engined in a war fully commensurate with 
their strength* and which their utmost exertions had 
been un stole to bring to a happy close. Their wealth 
and power were derived chiefly from colonies and 
subject cities, of which several were in open revolt, 
and all more»or less disaffected. Euboea itself, the 
most important, and from its situation the most easily 
controlled, of these dependencies, was so discon¬ 
tented, that to prevent its defection was the first care 
of the administration, as soon as news arrived of the 
Sicilian defeat. It was under these circumstances 
that they undertook a war, characterized by Thucy¬ 
dides as not much less than that against the Pelopon¬ 
nesians*, and having for its object the conquest j- of 
an island about nine times as large as Attica, and 
inhabited not by a rude or effeminate population, but 
by rich and powerful cities of their own countrymen. 
The enterprise, hazardous in itself, Was rendered 
more so by the length of the voyage* according to 
the methods of navigation then in use, which pre¬ 
vented succour being sent, fir remedy applied to any 
sudden reverse; and on this hazardous service, at 
this critical time, a body of troops was sent, not too 
large for its object, but far larger than the state could 
afford to lose. That their destruction was believed 
to be a deathblow is evident from Thucydides. 
“ Every thing from every place grieved them, and 
fear and astonishment, the greatest that ever they 
were in, beset them round. For they were not only 
grievtd for the loss, which both every man in par¬ 
ticular and the whole city sustained, of so many men- 

* 

■* Thucyd. vi. 1. • 

f “ And though it were thus great, yet the Athenians longed 
very much to vend an army against it out of a desire to bring it 
alt unto subjection (which was the true motive), but as having 
withal this fair pretext of aiding their kinsmen and new confede¬ 
rates.” vi. 6. , 
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at-arms, horsemen, and serviceable infen, the like 
whereof they saw was not left; but seeing they had 
neither galleys euotigh in their haven, nor money in 
their treasury, nor able seamen* in their galleys, were 
even desperate at that present of thflir safety, and 
thought the enemy out of SiCily would come forthwith 
with their fleet into Pirseus (especially after vanquish¬ 
ing of so great a navy), and that the enemy here would 
surely now, with double preparation in every kind, 
press them to the utmost both by sea and land, and 
be aided therein by their revolting confederates - !-.” 
Thanks to their own activity and to the supineness 
of their enemy, this mss did not immediately prove 
fatal; but the result of the war would probably have 
been very different, had the lives and treasure wasted 
in Sicily been devoted for their country in some 
better chosen cause. 

“ Nick, young Nick, the deacon used to say to me 
(his name wa.t Nieol as well as mine; sae folk ca’d 
us in their daffin’, young Nick and auld Nick), Nick, 
said he, never put your arm out further than you can 
easily draw it back again.’’ Baillie Jarvie's maxim is 
as applicable to political affairs as to commercial, and 
good in both. He whose fortune is already desperate 
may stake all on one cast: for the prosperous and 
powerful to do so is madness. Ilad Napoleon's am¬ 
bition not blinded him to this simple rule of caution 
he might have died on the imperial throne: he 
stretched his arm too far when he marched to Mos¬ 
cow. No two persons could be more unlike than 
Napoleon and Nicias; and it is worth observing, that 
tempers diametrically opposite led these two generals 
into the same error. Both tempted their fortune after 
the hour of success was past, and, when active mea¬ 
sures could uo longer be pursued, remained in idleness, 
from mere want of resolution to confess a failure by 
* irnpitrixi .—See above. f Thucyd. viii. 1. 
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their action^: Nicias, for want of moral courage to 
face an unreasonable master, whose mortification was 
not likely to be anywise lessened by being reminded 
that the defeated general had always disapproved of 
his commissioB ; Napoleon, from his sensitive pride, 
which clung to any pittance, however thin, which 
could conceal from himself, if not from others, that 
the victor of' a hundred battles was at length foiled- 
The celebrated campaign of 1812 bears indeed a 
nearer resemblance to the Sicilian than to the Scythian 
war, and on that account might better have been re¬ 
served for this place. But l^ere is one portion of it 
still unnoticed, which displays in their perfection 
those military qualities, the want of which proved 
fatal to Nicias and the Athenian army. * 

We allude to the remarkable skill, courage, and 
good fortune with which Marshal Ney extricated 
himself from circumstances, apparently as hopeless as 
any that men could be placed in. “It has already 
been stated that the French army on quitting Smo¬ 
lensk was distributed into four divisions, which 
marched on different days*. Ney commanded the 
last. The Russian army lay in strength between 
that city and Oreza, but their opposition was unde¬ 
cided, jnd the three first divisions (breed their way 
past, though with severe losses. When he had only 
the rear guard to deal with, Kutusotr came to a reso¬ 
lution which, if adopted in the first instance, might 
have ended at once the campaign and the reign of 
Napoleon, and took post across the road, so as to 
bar all passage, except such as should be cut through 
the centre of his army. On the second afternoon 
after he left Smolensk, Ney came in view of the 
Russians. They consisted of 80,000 men, with a 
powerful artillery. The two armies were posted on 
opposite sides of a deep ravine, which at this point 
* See vol. i. p. 248. 
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intersected the plain. Kutusoff sent chi officer to 
summon Ney to surrender, stating the amount of 
his force, and offering permission to send one of his 
officers to verify his representations by inspection. 
While the envoy was still speaking, forjy guns opened 
their fire upon the French. fNey exclaimed in anger, 
“ A marshal never surrenders; neither do men treat 
tyider fire. You are my prisoner.” The artillery re¬ 
doubled their thunder; the hills, before cold and 
silent, resembled volcanoes in eruption, and then, 
said the French soldiers, enthusiastic in praise of 
their favourite leader, this man of fire seemed tq feel 
in his true element. - f 

His whole force consisted of only 5000 men and 
six guns*. Opposed 1 were S0,000, well armed and 
well fed, and strong in cavalry and artillery. The 
French vanguard of 1500 men passed along the road 
into the ravine, and dashed gallantly up the opposite 
side; but the front line of the Russians met them at 
the top, and at once shattered their feeble column. 
Ney rallied them, and cahsed them to be formed in 
reserve, while he led on in person the main body of 
3000 men. He made no speeches; he advanced at 
their head, which is worth all the oratorical flourishes 
in the world. Meanwhile 400 Illyrians had been 
detached to take .the enemy in flauk. The impetu¬ 
osity of his charge broke and scattered the first 
opposing line, and without stop or hesitation he 
advanced upon the second; but ere they reached 
it, a tempest of cannon and musket-balls whistled 
through the column; it staggered, broke, and re¬ 
treated. 

Convinced that it was iimpossible to force his way, 
he returned to his former position on the other side 
of the ravine, drew up what remained of his troops, 
and awaited the attack. Russian inactivity (we can¬ 
not call it caution) saved him, as it had saved those who 
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went before v A single corps might have forced Ne'y’s 
position agaipst the weak body who now defended 
it; but the enemy contented himself with maintaining 
a murderous cannonade, to which the six guns feebly 
replied. Still the soldiers, though falling thickly, re¬ 
mained constant at their posts, deriving comfort and 
confidence from the tranquillity of their chief. 

At nightfall Ney gave orders to retreat towards 
Smolensk. All who heard it were struck with amazi- 
ment. The Emperor, and their comrades, and Prance, 
lay in front: he proposed to turn back into a country 
which they had too much reason to detest and fly. 
Even the aide-de-camp to whom the command was 
issued stood as if he could hardly believe his ears, 
until it was repeated in a brief and decided tone. 
They marched backwards for an hour, and then 
stopped ; and the Marshal, who had remained in the 
rear, rejoined them. Their situation may be thus 
summed up. Between them and the £!tnperor lay an 
army, which they had tried in vain to force. Guides 
they had none: on the left the country was open, 
but there was little chance of turning unobserved the 
flank of an enemy, furnished with a numerous and 
active cavalry; besides that the time consumed in 
such an operation would have left little hope of ever 
rejoiniag the main body of the French. On the 
right the liberty of movement was curtailed by the 
Dnieper, which flowed in that direction; its precise 
situation and the possibility of crossing it being un¬ 
known. Ney’s plan was already conceived. lie de¬ 
scended into a ravine, and caused the snow to be 
cleared away until the course of a rivulet was ex¬ 
posed. “ This,” he said, “ must be one of the feeders 
of the Dnieper. It will conduct us to the river, and 
on the further bank of that river lies our safety.” 
They followed it as their guide, and about eight 
o’clock in the evening arrived upon the bank of the 
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Dnieper. Their joy was complete on^seeing the 
river frozen over. Above and below it wa£ still 
open, but just at the spot where they reached it a 
sharp bend in its course had stopped the floating ice, 
which the frost had connected into a continuous 
though a slight bridge. An officer volunteered to 
try its strength. He reached the opposite bank, and 
returned. “ It would bear the men,” he said, “ and 
some few horses. Hut a thaw was commencing, and 
there was no time to be lost.” The fatigue and diffi¬ 
culty of a nocturnal march had scattered the troops, 
as well as the disorganized band ot stragglers which 
attended ou them; and Ney, though pressed to cross 
at once, resolved to give three hours’ time for rally¬ 
ing. This interval pf repose, even at so critical a 
moment, he spent, wrapped in his cloak, in deep and 
placid sleep upon the river hank. 

Towards midnight they began to pass. Those 
who first tried f the ice warned their companions that 
it bent under them, and sunk so low that they were 
up to their knees in watpr. The deep, threatening 
sound ot cracks was heard on all sides, and those 
who still remained on the bank hesitated to trust 
themselves to so frail a support. Ney ordered them 
to pass one by one. Much precaution was necessary, 
for large chasms had opened, doubly conceded by 
the darkness of night, and by the general covering 
of water. Men hesitated, but they were driven on 
by the impatient cries of those who remained on the 
bank, still ignorant of the dangers of the passage, and 
goaded by the constant fear of the enemy’s approach. 

’Die carriages and cannon attendant on the army 
were of necessity left behind, with those of the 
wounded who were unable to make their way across. 
The chief of the hospital department tried the expe¬ 
riment of sending some waggon-loads of sick and 
wounded men across the ice. A scream of agony 
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was heard when they h8d reached the middle of the 
stream, succeeded by a deep silence. The ice had 
given way, an3 all perished, except one officer, se¬ 
verely wounded, who supported himself' upon a sheet 
of ice, and crawling from one piece to another reached 
the bank. « 

Ney had now placed thfi river between himself and 
the Russian army by a stroke ol promptitude and 
courage rarely equalled. But his situation was far 
from enviable. He was in a desert of forests, with¬ 
out roads and without guides, two (lavs’ march from 
Orcza, where he expected to meet Napoleon. As the 
troops advanced, the foremostjneu observed a beaten 
way ; but there was little comfort to be derived from 
this, for they distinguished the tnprks of artillery and 
horses proceeding iu the same direction as themselves. 
Ney as usual took the liou’s counsel, and followed 
those menacing tracks to a village, which he sur¬ 
rounded and assaulted, in which there were 100 
cossacks, who were roused from their sleep only to 
find themselves prisoners. ^Ilere the French found 
comforts of which they had known little since their 
departure from Moscow ; food, clothes, comfortable 
quarters, and rest. What a blessed relief to men, 
who within the last twelve hours had been hopeless of 
escape j^oin death in battle, and then exposed to 
scarce less imminent danger of perishing in a half- 
liozen river ! 

From hence it was two days’ march to Orcza, 
where Ney arrived on November ‘20, Ins followers 
being reduced to 1500 men. He had baulked the 
Russian regular troops ; but he found Platoff and his 
cossacks upon the right bank of the Dnieper, and 
suffeied severely from tfteir marauding warfare. 
Napoleon had given him up for lost; when he heard 
that he had rejoined the army he leaped lor joy, as he 
exclaimed, “ Then I have saved irty eagles 1 1 have 
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200,000,000 in the Tuilleries: I would have given 
them all, rather th»u lose such a man*:” 4 
An anecdote of similar resolution and readiness, 
ciirious on account of the nature of the danger to be 
avoided, is told by the Florentine historians of the 
fourteenth century. At that time (Italian -warfare 
wag chiefly carried on by Wired soldiers, men usually 
of profligate lives and broken fortunes, unfitted 
by the licence of a camp for peaceful industry, or 
driven to forsake it by the insecurity of property 
iu those calamitous times, when he who sowed 
the seed had no assurance that he should reap 
the harvest. The loijg wars between France and 
England under Edward III. swelled the numbers of 
these men to a fcayful extent; and the reader who 
will consult Froissart concerning the state of France 
at this period, will there find a fearful picture of the 
misrule and misery produced by men of this descrip¬ 
tion, who when there was no regular war to occupy 
their swords, formed themselves into troops, took 
possession by force or fipud of some castle or strong¬ 
hold, and lived by levying contributions on the pea¬ 
santry, and plundering all persons who came in their 
way. Such spirits readily flocked round the banner 
of any soldier of repute who offered a price for their 
services; nor were men of birth and reputation 
wanting to lead them into the foreign market, who 
readily overlooked the character of their followers in 
consideration of the wealth and consequence to be 
derived from their support. Among the most dis¬ 
tinguished, and also the most Honourable of this class, 
was an Englishman, named Sir John Hawkwood, 
long practised in the Italian wars, and at the time we 
speak of, in the service*of Florence. In the year 
1391, that city being at war with the Duke of Milan, 
planned a double invasion of his dominions. The 
• Segur, Gourgaud, Napoleon in Russia. 
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Count d’Arjnagnae, a French nobleman of high mili¬ 
tary ivenown w was hired to invade Milan from the 
west, while on the east Hawkwood advanced from 
Vicenza, through Verona and Brescia. The two 
armies were intended to unite and lay siege to Milan; 
but the sehenfc was deranged by the defeat and total 
destruction of the Count d’Armagnac, aud Hawk- 
wood, who, before he heard that news, had advanced 
within fifteen miles of the city, on a sudden found 
himself in imminent danger. 

On looking at a map, the reader will observe that 
all the country between the Alps and Po is intersected 
by numerous rivers; which,i like those of Holland, 
for the most part flow at a higher level than the 
neighbouring plains, and are kept within their course 
by lofty dikes. Hawkwood had crossed the Adige, 
Miucio, and Og'iio; and consequently when Jacopo 
del Verine, the Milanese general, marched against 
him at the head of a superior force ejated with vic¬ 
tory, his situation became very uncomfortable. To 
give battle was hazardous* for a defeat with three 
large rivers in his rear would have been utter de¬ 
struction; and it was scarcely less dangerous to at¬ 
tempt to cross them, without listing first gained some 
advantages, and struck terror into the enemy. In 
this djeinma he remained quiet for a time, retained 
Ins soldiers strictly within the camp, without regard¬ 
ing the insults and provocations ot the enemy, until 
this apparent timidity led them into an imprudent 
bravado, which gave him an opportunity of attacking 
to advantage and routing them with considerable 
slaughter. 

lie judged rightly that this blow would keep his 
adversary quiet lor a little while, and immediately 
broke up his camp and crossed the Oglio without 
hindeiunce; the enemy following, but beiug too late, 
or too much cowed to molest him. He passed the 

voi,. n. * t 
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Mincio also, and was then in a plain, enclosed by the 
dikes of thePo, Mincio, and Adige, and lying below 
the level of those rivers. The last was still to be 
crossed; and it presented greater difficulties than the 
Oglio and Mincio, both on account of the greater 
volume and velocity of its stream, antf because the 
enemy had pre-occupied and fortified its dikes. 
Hawkwood tfras encamped on a small eminence in 
the plain,—we may suppose rather at a loss how to 
prosecute his retreat,—when suddenly the whole of 
the low country was flooded. They had cut the dikes 
of the Adige, in hope of drowning or starving the 
invader into submission. The inundation gained 
ground every hour, and threatened the camp itself. 
As far as, the eye could reach all was water. Provi¬ 
sions began to fail; and Del Verine, who with his 
troops shut up the only road to escape, sent Hawk- 
wood the enigmatical present of a fox in a cage. The 
Englishman received the gift, and requested the mes¬ 
senger to carry back word that the fox seemed no¬ 
thing dismayed, and probably knew very well by 
what door he should get out of his cage. 

“ It is generally confessed,” says Poggio, “ that 
no other captain, except Hawkwood, whose sayings 
and doings deserve to be commemorated among the 
subtleties of ancient generals and orators, could have 
overcome the difficulties and dangers in which the 
Florentine army was now involved.' 1 It is not every 
one assuredly that would have nerve to adopt the 
measure which he adopted. In the middle of the 
night he abandoned his camp, trusting himself and 
his army boldly to the inundated plain, and shaped 
his course parallel to the,dikes of the Adige. He 
advanced all the next day, and part of the succeeding 
night, through water up to the horses’ bellies; his 
progress delayed by the deep mud, and by numerous 
trenches which intersected the fields; and which, 
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beneath the universal covering of water, could no 
longer be distinguished from the solid ground. In 
this manner he traversed all the valley of Verona; 
at length, opposite to Castel Baldo, he crossed the dry 
bed of the Adige, there exhausted of its waters, and 
found repose and refreshment tor his exhausted 
army within the Paduan frontier. The weaker 
horses, and a large part of the infantr^, perished in 
this march by«suffocation, fatigue, and cold; some 
saved themselves by clinging to the horses’ tails. 
But the bulk of the army was saved, and Jacopo del 
Verme took care not to tempt the waters by engag¬ 
ing in so hazardous a pursdit*. 

* Sismondi, Hist. Rep. Ital. Poggio Bracciolini, Hist. Florent. 
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Chapter VIII. 



Bust of Sot rates. 

History and rhancter of Socrates—At count of his death—Prosecution of 
John IIuss and Jtiome of Piague—Attempt to ictstahlish ptelicyin 
Scotland—Biown—Guthi.e—Reformation in England—Account\jf Row- 
land Taj loi. 

By strictly adhering' to our intention of bringing down 
Greek history to the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
we should exclude from this volume an event which 
in all ages has commanded an unusual sympathy, the 
execution of the philosopher Socrates on the false 
charge of blaspheming the rs^ognized divinities, and 
corrupting the young citizens of his country. But as 
the life and actions of this remarkable man beldriir 
almost entirely to the period included in tins volume, 
though his death did not occur until the year a. c. 
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399, five years after the capture of Athens, it seems 
proper to give some account of him here. 

Socrates wife the son of Sophroniscus, a sculptor, 
and himself gained a livelihood by working at his 
lather's profession. But he devoted himself at an 
early age to* the study of philosophy, and by the 
extreme simplicity aud^ frugality of his habits was 
enabled to gi\e up a very large portion of his time to 
that pursuit. In youth he diligently sought in¬ 
struction, as far as his means permitted, from the 
best teachers of those branches of education which 
were in repute. How soon he gained notoriety as a 
public teacher himself, is 1 not determined: but he 
must have been known befofe the Clouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes, in which he is a leading character, was acted, 
c. c. 423. Ilis conduct, however, was ver^ different 
from that of the professed teachers for pay, who, at the 
time of which we speak, were numerous, and if suc¬ 
cessful, wealthy and influential. lie gave no regular 
lectures in stated periods and plaees,,he required no 
money from those who attended upon him, and indeed 
accepted no reward, eithei* from those who heard him 
in public, or those with whom he familiarlyassociated: 
private instruction, as a paid teacher, he refused to 
give, though his conversation was habitually directed 
to the objects of his public teaching. According to 
Xenofihon*, he was always in public ; in the morning 
he was found in frequented walks, or in the gym¬ 
nasia, or places of public exercise; he visited the 
agora, whenever it was likely to be fullest; he was 
seen in thfe evening, wherever he was likely to meet 
with the greatest number of persons. Instead of 
say ing that he gave no regular lectures, it would be 
more correct to say that,he never lectured at all: his 
usual course was to entrap the person upon whom he 
cinfse to exercise iiis dialectic powers, into a conver¬ 
sation, in its outset probably of the most eommou- 
* Memorabilia, book i. chap, 1, p. It). 
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place and unalarming description, and then, by a 
scries of skilfully contrived questions, to lead him, 
if a pretender to knowledge, to expose' his presump¬ 
tion, and ignorance of what he professed to know; 
or he would take a person confessedly ignorant of 
the things to be discussed, and lead him* step by step 
in a succession of questions, nntil he obtained out of 
the respondent’s mouth the result at which he, the 
interrogator, wished to arrive. 

It would be out of place to enter here upon the 
discussion of the abstruse question, how far and in 
what respects Socrates ought to be considered as the 
founder of a new school pf philosophy '*. Indeed to 
ascertain exactly what he did teach, is not now pos¬ 
sible. Our knowledge of him is derived almost ex¬ 
clusively from two of Ins pupils, Plato and Xenophon; 
for all his instructions were oral, he wrote nothing. 
Now the memoirs (Memorabilia) of Xenophon 
exhibit “ not the whole character of Socrates, but 
only that part of it which belonged to the sphere of 
the affections and of social life, and which bore upon 
the charges brought against himf.” In respect ,f the 
more extensive and abstruse writings of Plato, it is to 
be said, that though we may be satisfied that his 
Socrates, as a whole, is a faithful portrait, yet it is 
hardly possible to determine exactly what belongs to 
the master, and what has been deduced from, and 
engrafted on the doctrines of the master by the 
scholar. For what Plato teaches, he teaches under 
the name of Socrates: he advances nothing as his own, 
and on his own authority It is easy however, and 

* Those readers who wish to inquire into it, will find a learned 
and able paper on this subject by Srhleiermacher, in the Berlin 
Transactions, translated in the Philcftogical Museum, vol. ii. Ivo. 6, 
“ On the worth of Socrates as a philosopher.” 

+ Ibid., p. 544. 

I The earliest extant notice of this curious question is contained 
in the recently discovered Republic of Cicero, edited by Mail, lib. 
i. c. 10. As this treatise is no* contained iu the general editions 
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sufficient for our present purpose, to state the grounds 
upon which Socrates has commanded the undying 
love and admiration, not of the learned only, but of 
all good men. There is a well known passage of 
Cicero, which says, “ that Socrates first drew down 
philosophy frbm heaven, and settled it in cities, and 
even introduced it into ftur homes, and made it in¬ 
quire of life, and morals, and good and bad things*.” 
It is to be understood from this, not that Socrates 
was the first moral teacher, but that whereas earlier 
philosophers had directed their attention chiefly to 
physical and theological questions of the most un¬ 
fathomable kind, such as »the nature, form, and 
essence of divinity, the nature of matter, the origin 
and constitution of the universe„&c,; his instructions, 
on the contrary, were chiefly directed towards ex¬ 
plaining the duties oflife, and the principles on which 
the conduct of men in their social relations ought to 
be regulated. Nor is it impossible that Cicero's phrase 
may have been suggested, in some degree, by the 
novel style of language ajid illustration which So¬ 
crates used, of which we shall presently speak more 
at length. To physical studies, Socrates, like his 
predecessors, had once been deeply addicted. Fail¬ 
ing to ariive at any certain conclusions, he ceased 
to appjy himself to such pursuits, and bent his own 

r T the philosopher, we shall translate it:—“You have heard, 
Tiihero, that after the death of Socrates, Plato, to acquire know¬ 
ledge, travelled first to Kgypt, then to Sicily and Italy, that he 
might learn the discoveries of Pythagoras; and that he had much 
intercourse with Archytas of Tarcntum and Timseus the Locrian, 
amt got possession of the Commentaries of Phitolaus; and that, as 
the name of Pythagoras was then in much credit in those pans, 
he devoted himself to men of the Pythagorean school and to those 
studies. 'Iheiefore since he iiRed Socrates singly, and wished to 
icfer every thing to him, he blended the Socratie humour and sub¬ 
tlety of language w ith the obscurity of Pythagoras and that air of 
gravity given by so many kinds of learning.” 

* Tusc. Quaesl. v. 4. 
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and his pupils’ attention to questions more nearly 
connected with our social and moral duties; holding, 
probably, not that these abstruse inquiries were per¬ 
nicious, or unworthy the attention of a philosopher, 
but that they ought to be postponed until the under¬ 
standing was enlightened upon things bearing directly 
upon theduties and business)of life*. Against those 
who doubted or denied the existence of a God, he 
maintained most ably that existence, and the incor¬ 
poreal and immortal nature of the soul. In his dis¬ 
putes with the sophists f and sceptics, he availed 
himself of a readiness and dexteiity in argument 
superior to their own ; K and drawing them by an 
artful series of questions into inconsistencies and 
absurdities, exposed at once their arrogance, and 
the falseness of their views. He stated and enforced 
a system of morality and religion purer and loftier 
than that of the Pythagoreans (the purest sect of 
antecedent philosophers) ; but unlike them he was 
accessible to all, clear in all his statements, as far 
as possible, and ready to explain what was not 
understood. Ever earnest in recommending tem¬ 
perance, benevolence, piety', justice, aud showing 
that man's happiness and dignity are determined by 
his mind and not his fortunes, by virtue and wisdom, 
not by wealth and rank, his own life was the; best 
example of his precepts. Ilis honesty as a public 
functionary, we have seen tested in the prosecution of 
the Athenian generals after the battle of Arginusse : 
his private conduct was no less exemplary. Bare¬ 
footed and poorly clad, he associated with the rich 
and gay as with the needy, in the same spirit of 
cheerful goodwill: his advice and instructions were 
given to all without fee or reward, for his spirit was 

* bchieiermachcr, as above. The rest of this paragraph is taken, 
with some trivial alterations, Irotn the History of Greece. 

f For an account of this class of men, see pages 14, 20. 
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rigidly independent, 'and if he possessed little, he 
wanted less. . 

Such is a slcetch of Socrates, as he is commonly 
drawn in history, and known to those who are not 
read in the Greek language. We have endeavoured 
not to exaggerate his merits ; nor must it be at¬ 
tributed to a desire tfl detract from them, if we 
proceed to describe the social Socrates in a light 
which may surprise, and probably startle, many*. The 
portrait of the philosopher is indeed too generally 
known to permit them to ascribe to him that ele¬ 
vated cast of countenance, which we associate in our 
minds with a character suclr as that just drawn : but 
they have most likely regarded him as sedate, dig¬ 
nified, aud decorous in his tyanners and conduct. 
'Phe picture, as we have it from his eontefiiporaries, 
does not exactly accord with such a notion. A full 
conviction that what is good is in its nature unalter¬ 
able, and therefore cannot consist in any thing perish¬ 
able, trad led him to esteem what are eommoly thought 
the advantages of life, stiejj as health, riches, pleasure, 
power, unfit to be the chief objects of our desires, or 
motives of our actions ; and lie showed this in his 
own person, by all extreme neglect of the usual 
luxuries, and even comforts of life. And he was 
fortuijpte, inasmuch as his self-denying principles 
were backed by a robust constitution ; so that he was 
enabled, when serving as a soldier at the siege of 
Potidiea, to bear an unusual severity of cold with an 
indifference, which his fellow-soldiers attributed to 
the desire of displaying his own hardihood at their 
expense. He went barefoot, even in winter; he used 

*-Mr. Cumberland, in the Observer, has made a violent attack 
on the moral character of Socrates. Mr. Mitchell has taken a more 
moderate and candid tone in the ‘ Preliminary Discourse’ to his 
translation of Aristophanes. We have to acknowledge ourselves 
indebted to his extensive acquaintance with the bocratic writings, 
lor rcteienccs to several valuable a*d characteristic passages. 
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the same clothing, winter and summer; he eschewed 
the favourite Athenian luxury of unguents, and sel¬ 
dom indulged in that other favourite luxury, the bath. 

The same eccentricity displayed itself in other parts 
of his conduct. While serving in the camp before Po- 
tidaea, he is said to have stood motionless for a day, 
from sunrise to sunrise, engaged in meditation. The 
peculiarity of his personal appearance’' was well 

* This is described by Xenophon in bis Banquet, in a passage 
which we must regard as his genuine recollection of a similar 
pleasantry on the part of Socrates. Had it been found in Plato, 
this might hate been doubtful, but it is not Xenophon’s habit to 
introduce his master in this ludicrous manner. At a drinking 
party in the house of Callias Socrates is introduced contesting 
the point of beauty with Critobulu- To prove his own supe¬ 
riority, he asks, “ whethen beauty resides in man only, or in other 
things.” v 

Cntobulus. I think, by Jupiter, that it exists in a horse also, 
and an ox, and many inanimate things: as for instance, 1 know 
of a handsome shield, or sword, or spear. 

Socrntes. And hpw is it possible, that these things, being all 
unlike each other, should all he handsome? 

Critob. 11 things are well fitted for the purposes for which we 
have them, or are well constituted by nature tor useful ends, even 
these things arc handsome 1 . 

Socr, Do you know then for what you want eyes? 

Critob. Plainly, to see. 

Socr . On this ground, then, my eyes would be handsomer than 
yours. . 9 

Critob. IIow so? 

Socr. Because yours see straight forward only; but mine, 
which project, can see to the side also. 

Critob. You say then that a crab is the best eyed of animals ? 

1 There is a sort of ambiguity in the Greek word xaXof, which 
is applicable to any sort of excellence, whether beauty of form, 
or aptness to a purpose; so that neither handsome, nor any 
English single word which occur* to us, exactly expresses its 
whole meaning. Familiarly indeed we do use the terih beau¬ 
tiful much in the same way; and speak of a beautiful woman, 
and a beautiful cricket-bat, without meaning that there is any 
more similarity between them, either of form or purpose, than 
Critobulus, when he applies the term xaXo's equally to a man, an 
ox, or a shield. ' 
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qualified to attract notice, and set off his singular 
habits: and some of his habits seem better suited to 
his personal appearance than to his real character ; for 
in his conversation (as it is reported by Plato), he 
assumed a licence which hasgiven birth to imputations 
against him, at variance with the purity of morals which 
he inculcated, and whicfl the concurrent testimony of 
his followers and biographers asserts that he practised. 
His favourite associates were the young, among whom 
he was most likely to gain converts to his own opinions, 
and accordingly he mixed without scruple in their 
festivities, and even in their intemperance; though 
wine was never seen to affeet him, and that not from 
abstinence in his potations. The banquet of Plato, in 
which Socrates, Alcibiades, Aristophanes, and others 
are the speakers, ends with a description oY the festi¬ 
vities being broken up late at night, by the irruption 
of a party of drunken revellers, “ after which things 
were no longer carried on regularly, but every body 
was compelled to drink a great quantity of wine. On 
» 

Socr. By all means: since it has eyes the best constituted 
for that which is the purpose of eyes. 

Cntob . Granted. But of our uoses, which is handsomest, mine 
or yours ? 

Socr. I indeed think mine the handsomest, if the pods in 
truth ijade noses for us to smell with : for your nostrils point 
downwards to the ground, while mine are spread open, so as to 
collect smells from all quarters. 

Cntob . But how can a pug nose be handsomer than a straight 
one P 

Socr. Because it constitutes no barrier, but lets the eyes look 
straight, where they choose : but a high nose, as if out of insolence, 
sets a wall between the eyes. 

Critob. For the mouth, I give up : for if mouths were made to 
bite with, you can take a muc^ bigger mouthful than I. 

Socr. And do you consider it no proof that I am handsomer 
than, you, that the Naiads, who are goddesses, have for children 
Sileni, who are more like me than you? 

Ciitob. I have nothing to say in reply: but let the votes be 
taken, that I may know as soon as possible what penalty l incur. 

Verdict for Critubulus. • 
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this (said Aristodemus the relater) several of the 
party went away, but he himself fell asleep, and slept 
very abundantly, for the nights were then long. But 
on awaking towards day-break, the cocks then 
crowing, he saw that the other guests were either 
gone or asleep, and that Agathon, Socrates, and 
Aristophanes were the only persons awake, and were 
drinking to the right hand out of a great bowl. 
Now Socrates was lecturing them : and the rest of 
his discourse, Aristodemus said he did not remember, 
for being asleep, he had not been present at the 
beginning. But the sum of it was, that Socrales 
compelled them to confess that it was the province of 
the same man to know how to compose comedy and 
tragedy, and that he .who was by art a tragic poet 
was a comic poet also. And having been forced to 
assent to these things, and that without very clearly 
understanding them, Aristodemus said they fell 
asleep; and llip-t Aristophanes went to sleep, and 
then as the day broke. Agathon. And Socrates, 
having sent them to sleep,.got up and departed; and 
going to the Lyceum, washed himself as at other 
times, and spent the whole day there, and so in the 
evening went home to rest*. 

This is not exactly the sort of scene in which the 
great teacher of moral philosophy woidd he expected 
to figure; but according to the best notions we can 
form it is a characteristic one, whether drawn, 
literally from the life, or freely coloured by Plato, 
who it may be safely concluded would not have 
invented such manners for a master whom he loved 
and venerated. This freedom of speech and life, 
combined with his personal peculiarities, and un¬ 
couth and eccentric habits, led Alciliiades to compare 
him to the Sileni, in the workshops of statuaries, 
rude figures which, on being opened, showed that 


* Convivium: end. 
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they contained inside precious images of the gods*. 
Such a man l^y open (o a large share of ridicule, 
and in the earlier part of his vocation as a public 
instructor, a plentiful share of ridicule was bestowed 
on him by Aristophanes in his celebrated comedy of 
the Clouds. At the same time he was not a person 
to be rashly attacked; and those who were most 
hostile to him, and to whom he was most hostile, 
especially the sophists, were for the most part roughly 
handled, when they ventured to engage with him in a 
contest of wits. Few of his followers seem to have 
been really attached to him ; but those, to their honour 
and his, remained faithful add attached both to his 
person and memory in no oonnnon degree. But many 
freejuented his society for a timo with eagerness, to 
enjoy his subtlety of discourse, to be amused by the 
eminent discomfiture which he usually inflicted on 
those who ventured publicly to oppose him, and to 
profit by the novel style of reasoning,introduced by 
him, which, if a powerful instrument of truth when 
used honestly, was not less adapted, when used 
skilfully and unscrupulously, to throw all the notions 
of a common-place understanding into inextricable 
confusion. It was probably the latter motive which 
induced many men eminent in after-life to rank them- 
selves,»as we are told, among his pupils ; especially 
three who are recorded to ha\e frequented his 
society, Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Critias ; for we 
can hardly suppose, from their known characters, that 
these men, none of them of fair political fame, how¬ 
ever attracted by the talents, and studious to derive 
intellectual benefit from the. society of Socrates, were 
in any degree infiueneefl by the true philosophy, 
which under this singular coat of eccentricity he 
sought to recommend. And as Socrates does not 
seem to have been beloved in general, even by those 


* Convirium, j xxxix. part ii. vSl. ii< p. 452,, ed,, Bekker. 
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who sought his company, so among the citizens at 
large he obtained none of that gratitude, which a 
life devoted without reward to the' public service 
should seem likely to inspire, except that those who 
volunteer their services notoriously get small thanks 
for their pains; especially when tlios'e services are 
directed to enlighten ignorifuee, or remove prejudice. 
Nor were his habits calculated to conciliate favour, 
llis self-denial and frugality of life seemed like a 
tacit reproach to the idle and luxurious, numerous 
every where, and more than commonly numerous 
at Athens. Again, the dedication of his hie to gra¬ 
tuitous teaching, as lie-conducted it, was one of the 
most unpopular things about him. If he had given 
lectures at stated periods to those who chose to hear 
him, lie might have been endured, bill his lift seems 
to have been a never-ending lecture, which h weari¬ 
some to all people. Even at the banquet he would 
interrupt the song and dance, the favourite amuse¬ 
ments of the Athenians \ in favour of the argu¬ 
mentative conversations .which he loved above all 
things ; and whether at the banquet or elsewhere, 
stranger or acquaintance, every person who came 
across him was liable to be made subject to his 
moral dissecting knife, in a way which few would 
very patiently submit to. “ You seem to,me, O 
Lysimaehus,” says Nieias, in Plato’s Laches, “ not 
to be aware that whosoever may be closely con¬ 
nected with Socrates in argument, as if by birth, 
and may he attracted to him in disputation, is com¬ 
pelled, though the conversation may begin toiicern- 
ing something quite difieient, not to leave oil', being 

* Xcn. Convit.c.3. So in the Pjotagora, „f l’lato, part i.ehap. 92, 
vol. it. p. 2'1, etl., Uekker. Such meetings as these, when they 
occupy men such as must of us here profess lo be, require no 
stranger's voice, ami no poets, whom it is impossible to question 
about the meaning of what they relate .... but such men seek the 
company of each other fer their own sakes, giving and making 
trial of each other in their conversation.” 
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led round and round by him in discourse, before he 
falls into givijig an account of himself, both how he 
now lives, and how he has li\cd in past time : and 
that when he is thus engaged, Socrates will not let 
him am befoij' he has scrutinized all these thing« well 
and fairly. Now i am used to him, and know that I 
must go through all this at his hands; and that I 
shall do so on this occasion. For I icjoice, O Ly- 
simachtis, in (he company of this man, and think it 
no had thing to lie reminded ot what we hare done, 
or are doing, amiss*.” 

Not less remarkable than his appearance, and 
well suited to it, was the language in which these 
familiar impiiiies ol Socrates were usually clothed. 
Constant intercourse with all classes, high and low, 
had given him a store of familiar illust i atious, often 
more forcible than elegant, dented from the habits 
and experience of artificers, whose peculiar terms of 
art he loved to introduce in a style v.hieh must have 
contrasted oddly with the pompous language of the 
sophists. Alcibrades thus* characterizes his st\le in 
tiie banquet ol Flnto •—“A man so unlike all others 
as Socrates, both tor himself, and for his manner of 
conversation, one could hardly find by inquiry, either 
of those now living-, nor of old times: unless one 
were *o liken him, as I have said, to no man indeed, 
but to the Silenuses and Satyrs, both him and his 
speech. And in truth, 1 omitted this in what I said 
before, that his speech is very like to the figures of 
Silenus when opened. For if a person should wish 
to hear the speeches of Socrates, they would appear 
at first quite ridiculous ; in such terms and words arc 
they clothed outwardly, jis if it were in the hide of a 
saucy satyr. For he talks of asses and their burdens, 
and'of braziers, and leather-cutters, and (aimers, and 
always seems to say the same things through the same 
* Pint. Laches, y 14, part i. vol. i. p. 270, ed., Bekker. 

voi.. ii. x 
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medium; so that an unwise or unexperienced man 
would laugh at his words. Hut he who sees them 
open* and gets at their inside, will find, first, that 
they alone of all discourses, have meaning within 
them; then that they are most divine,, and contain 
most images of virtue in themselves ; and reach 
to the greatest extent, or rather to everything, which 
he who wishes to be good and honourable ought to 
regard*.’’ Now the bulk of those who came into 
contact with Socrates were unwise or inexperienced, 
therefore they laughed at him, as Aleibiades said they 
would ; but it is quite as probable that a large 
portion, especially of those who were entrapped into 
the sort of cross-examination above described, became 
angry, ot to use a familiar expression, were bored. 
We may fairly conjecture that Socrates had the repu¬ 
tation of being the greatest bore of his dayt; and 
this in the laughter-loving town of Athens, would 

* Convivium, 5 44, part ii. vol. ii. p. 465, oil., Bekkcr. 

t It would seem to be, in re'erence to ttn 1 , sort of feeling, that 
Plato puts these words into the mouth of Socrates, after sentence 
passed on him, near the end of the Apology : “ For now you have 
done this, thinking that you should he liberated from the neces¬ 
sity of giving an account of your lifea necessity which, to take 
Socrates’ own account of Ids conduct, they may hate been very 
glad to be liberated from. “For if you should put me , 1,0 death, 
you will not easily find such another (though the comparison is 
ridiculous) whom Divinity has united to this city as to a gene¬ 
rous and great horse ; buL sluggish through his magnitude, and re- 
qidring to be excited by some fiv. In like manner. Divinity appears 
to have united me, being somewhat like this, (;. e. the fly) to the 
city, that 1 might notecase exciting, persuading, and reproving each 
of you, and every where settling on you all day long.”—Apol. ed., 
Bckk. pari i, vol. ii. chap. 18, p. 118. Nobody, however, ever 
heard that the horse was grateful ,to the fly. Again, “As to what 
I before observed, that there is great enmity towards me amongst 
the vulgar, you may be well assured that it is true. And this it 
is which will condemn me, if I should be condemned—the hatred 
of the multitude, and not Mcditus or Anytus.”— Fart i. vol. ii. 
chap. 10, p. 112, ed., Bekk. 
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have been quite enough to neutralize all notion of 
gratitude for bis persevering attempts to teach his 
countrymen that they knew little or nothing, instead 
of everything, as they flattered themselves, or at least 
everything wgrth knowing. 

Against this man, after he had continued in this 
singular mode of life at least twenty-four years (for 
the date of the Clouds informs us, that he had ob¬ 
tained some notoriety before the year b. c. 423, in 
which that comedy was acted), a criminal accusation 
was brought, b. c. 399; to the following effect: 
“ Socrates does amiss, not recognizing the gods 
which the state recognizes, and introducing other 
new divine natures, and he does amiss in that he 
corrupts the young.” The originator of th* charge 
was an obscure person named Melitus, (Schleierma- 
cher reads Meletus,) a poet, and a bad one ; but he 
was joined by Lycon, an orator*, and Anytus, a man 
of wealth and consideration in Athens. The cause 
of that enmity which led to this prosecution is 
nowhere clearly explained* Mr. Mitford, and Mr. 

* Solon appointed a set of officers, ten in number, who were 
called pvtro^is, speakers, to argue and explain to the people the 
merits of public question., for a certain fee. Their qualifications 
were to he made the subject of a very close inquiry, according 
to his laws. Whether ui later times the appellation was con¬ 
fined to these recognized speakers, or whether all who were 
ready to speak and plead cause,, as Lysias Isocrate-, &c. were so 
called, the author lias not been able to ascertain to Ins satisfaction ; 
but he believes the latter to be the case; which is not incom¬ 
patible with the term still retaining it- special meaning, as the 
tide of an officer. Demosthenes calls himself a pnroi^. (De Cor. 
.101.) In later times they acquired much more importance. 
Demosthenes was a sort of prime minister, fn his time, he says, 
the orators and generals ran in •oujdes; one (o plan and defend ; 
tile other to pcrlorm (Ir/nov ffroaryyos vvro tovtw, De 

Kep.Ord. 173). In earlier limes on the contrary, all the leaders 
in Athens were men of action,Themistoclcs, Citium, Pericles, &c. 
down to Nicias and Alcibiades, though most of them cultivated 
eloquence at the same time. Even.Clcon thought it necessary 
to pretend to military renown. 
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Mitchell, who both entertain a sort of horror for 
democracy, attribute his condemnation, to his known 
dislike of that form of government. With this state¬ 
ment, as a matter of belief', we have no ground 
of quarrel; if stated as a matter of fact, we know 
of no direct authority to support it*. In the apo¬ 
logy of Plato, Socrates says, that his three ac¬ 
cusers attacked him, “ Melitus being my enemy 
on account of the poets, but Anytus on account of 
the artificers and politicians, and Lycon on account 
of the oratorsf.” This passage would rather suggest 
the notion of private enmity, which is in some degree 
confirmed by another passage in the apology of 
Xenophon, where Socrates refers the dislike of 
Anytus, to a comment made on his style of bringing 
up his son J. The causes of hatred ascribed to 
Melitus and Lycon must be explained,—the one by 

* The passage of Avlian (3, 17), quoted both by Mitford and 
Mitchell, as giving the true solution of the cause of Socrates’ 
death, contains no solution at ail ol that problem: it merely tells 
us, what we knew on better authority, that Socrates did not like 
democracy. Xenophon, Mem. i. c. 2, docs more to suppoit this 
opinion: for he states distinctly, that the avowed dislike of 
Socrates to the practice of choosing magistrates bv lot, the bad 
character of his pupils Alcibiades and Crilias, and his alleged 
perversion of passages in the poets, to teach his pupils “to be 
evil-doers, and supporters of tyrannies,'’ 1 were topics insisted on 
by bis accusers in the speech for the prosecution. Nor is it 
improbable that such topics had their weight with many in the 
multitude of judges who composed the court, a body too numerous 
to discriminate and weigh evidence. 

f Apol. c. x. part i. \ol. ii.p. 103, cd., llekker. 

| u Seeing Anytus pass by, he said, 4 In truth, this man is self- 
important, as if he would have done some great and noble action, 
in having procured my death, because 1 said that it was not 
expedient that he should educate, his son about hides, seeing that 
be himself was held in the highest esteem by the commonwealth.* 
Apol. Xen., 29. In the Alenon of Plato, Anytus is represented 
as taking gieat offence with Socrates, for showing that neither 
Aristides nor Pericles nor other great statesmen, had been able 
to educate their sous so as to import to them their own great 
abilities (lie omits to mention Mil trades, who had a son more 
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Socrates’ avowed contempt for tlie fictions of poets; 
the other to his equally avowed abhorrence of that 
system of instruction practised by the sophists; of 
which one, and that the most popular branch, was 
the teaching oratory as an art, by which any person 
could be enabled to speak on any subject, however 
ignorant concerning the Teal merits of it. This desire 
to remove Socrates existing, whatever its origin, it 
could not be gratified without finding some plausible 
ground to go upon. Nothing could be objected to his 
actions ; as a soldier he had distinguished himself for 
bravery; as a public officer he had shown inflexible 
integrity, when the infatnofts vote was passed for 
putting to death the generals who won the battle of 
Arginusa?*; and on another ocoasion, as a citizen, he 

eminent than himself, Cimon): a ground of offence which seems 
odd enough, unless we suppose Anytus to have felt that Socrates 
was talking at him all the time. Anytus concludes his share in 
the dialogue with a caution to the philosopher against his freedom 
of speech, and a hint that in all places it is readier to do harm 
than good to a man, and of all peaces, most especially in Athens. 
“'No wonder, Socrates replies, that Anytus is angry, since he 
thinks that I am abusing men, of whom he esteems himself to be 
one.” (Kd„ Bekker, part 11 . \ol. i, p. 378, § 34.) These men are 
the vroXirixot (see 5 42); so that Anytus was both voXirtxos, and 
(as being a leather-dealer) ; the two terms used in the 

passage quoted from the Apology, and in both capacities it would 
seem tlfat Socrates had offended him. One of the commentators 
on Plato (Forster, Apol. as above) tells us that the tradesmen of 
Athens thought that Socrates corrupted the youth of Athens, be¬ 
cause he disapproved of educating young men, as Anytus is said 
to have brought up his son, solely to the lucrative crafts of their 
.V.l.v...., 2 v... ll.v .2!. :l.l..k!ng and 

talking. It may be observed that the character of Anytus did not 
stand quite clear; since, according to Diodorus, having .been sent 
with a fleet to relieve Pylos, and having failed to do so, as he 
alleged, from the badness of the weather, he was accused of 
treachery, and, being in great danger, bought himself off, heing 
the first of the Athenian*, as it appears, who ever bribed a 
court of justice.” Diod. xiii, 64. 

* See page 323-4. 
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had refused, when ordered to apprehend Leon of Sa- 
lainis*, at the hazard of life, to perform an act contrary 
to the laws. The real or alleged character of his 
philosophy and teaching then was the only handle 
against him. Of this, we have already said enough 
in the beginning of this chapter, to show that it was 
difRcult to find just ground 6f complaint against it. 
But to invent false charges is never difficult; and 
those which came readiest to hand were the same, to 
a certain extent, as Aristophanes, in ignorance or 
wantonness, had long before brought against him. 
‘‘ What," he says in the Apology, “ do iny accusers 
say? It is this, ‘ Socrates acts wickedly, and with 
criminal curiosity investigates things under the earth, 
and in tipi heavens. „ lle also makes the worse to be 
the better argument, and he teaches these things to 
others.’ Such is the accusation ; for things of this 
kind you also have yourselves seen in the comedy of 
Aristophanes ;,for there one Socrates is carried about, 
who affirms that he walks upon the air, and idly 
asserts many other trifles, of this nature; of which 
things however 1 neither know much, nor little f.” 
If wc are to take this literally, it involves the charge 
of not believing in any gods at all, for such is the 
character of Socrates as given in the Clouds; a charge 
the falsity of which is amply proved both Jiy Xe¬ 
nophon and Plato in their respective apologies. The 
charge of introducing new deities refers to the daemon, 
or divine nature, by which Socrates professed to be 
guided in bis conduct from a child, and which mani¬ 
fested itself by an internal voice, which never sug¬ 
gested anything, but very frequently warned him from 
that which he was about to do. False, however, as the 
charge against him was in' all respects, Socrates tip- 
pears to have felt that his condemnation was certain, 
* MitforJ, chap. xxxi. 2. 

f Plat, Apol. y 3, pait i, >ol, ii, p, 93, etl., Bckker. 
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and to have taken no pains either to avert it or to 
escape. The orator Lysias is said to have composed 
a laboured speech which lie ottered to the philosopher 
to be used as his defence, but he declined it. llis 
trial came on before the court of Helitca, the most 
numerous tribunal in Athens, in which a body of 
judges sat, flucluating*iii number, but usually con¬ 
sisting of several hundreds, chosen by lot from among 
the body of the citizens, ft was not therefore to a 
bench of judges such as we are used to see them, 
bred to the law, and presumed at least to be dis¬ 
passionate and unprejudiced, but to a popular as¬ 
sembly, that he had to plead. Nevertheless, he 
abstained studiously from every means of working on 
the passions, even to the usujd method pf suppli¬ 
cation and moving pity by the introduction of his 
weeping family. Such appeals he thought unbe¬ 
coming his own character, or the gravity of a court 
of justice, in which the question pf the guilt or 
innocence of a prisoner ought alone to be regarded. 
J iidguient, as he expected, was pronounced against 
him, though only by a majority of three. By the 
Athenian law, the guilt of an accused person being 
affirmed by the judges, a second question arose 
concerning the amount of his punishment. The 
accost^ - , in his charge, stated the penalty which he 
proposed to inflict; the prisoner had the privilege of 
speaking in mitigation of judgment, and naming 
that which he considered adequate to the offence. 
Socrates, at this stage of his trial, still preserved the 
same high tone*. If, he said, I am to estimate my 
own punishment, it must be according to my merits ; 

* The Apology of Plato, though commonly printed without any 
division, consists of tluee parts: Socrates’ defence of himself; 
his second speech, as to the amount of punishment, winch begins 
at § Zo (pan i. vol.ii. p. 128, ed„ Hekker); and his address to the 
judges altet sentence of death was passed, which begitts at § 23 

'put i. vol< u. p. 133). * 
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and as these are great, I deserve that reward which 
is suited to a poor man who has been your bene¬ 
factor, namely, a public maintenance in the Pryta 
neiuin*. Death, he said, he did not fear, not know¬ 
ing whether it were a change for the better or the 
worse. Imprisonment and exile he esteemed worse 
than death, and being persuaded of his own inno¬ 
cence, he would never be party to a sentence of evil 
on himself. To a fine, if he had money to pay it, he 
had no objection, since the loss of the money would 
leave him no worse off than before; and as he was 
able to pay a rnina of silver (about M. English), 
be would assess his phnishment at that sum : or 
rather, at thirty mina', as Plato and three other of 
his disciples expressed a wish to become his sureties 
to that amount. 

This was not a line of conduct likely to excite pity, 
and sentence of death was passed by a larger ma¬ 
jority than before. He again addressed a short 
speech to his judges, in which he tells them, that for 
the sake of cutting off a tittle from his life, already 
verging on the grave, they had incurred and brought 
on the city a lasting repoach, and that he might have 
escaped, if he would have condescended to use sup¬ 
plications and lamentations. Of his mode of defence, 
however, he repented not, seeing that he had rather 
die, having so spoken, than live by the use of unwor¬ 
thy methods; and that to escape death was far less 
didicult than to avoid baseness. He concluded by 
an address to the judges, who had voted for his ac¬ 
quittal, stating the grounds of his hopes that death 
would be a change for the better; the first of which is, 
that the dannon had nevqr opposed or checked his 
intended line of conduct during the whole of these 
proceedings, nor in his speeches had it ever stopped 
him from saying any thing that he meant to say, as it 

* This public maintenance {nru<r(xi h vguraniu) was esteemed 
one ol the highest honours tfiat the state could conter. 
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was used often to do in conversation: from which ho 
inferred, that,his invisible guide had approved of all 
that he did, and that therefore a good thing was ahout 
to happen to him. Death, he said, was either insen¬ 
sibility, ora piigration of the soul: in the former ease, 
as compared with life, he esteemed it a change for 
the better; in the latter, if the general belief was true, 
what greater good could there be than to meet and 
enjoy the society of the great men of antiquity. Urg¬ 
ing, therefore, these just judges to look confidently 
towards death, and to believe that to a good man, 
dead or alive, no real harm can happen ; he con¬ 
cludes, “ It is time that we should depart, I to die, 
you to live ; but which of us to the better thing, is 
known to the Divinity alone." • • 

Death usually followed close upon condemnation : 
but the death of Socrates was delayed by an Athenian 
usage of great antiquity, said to have been instituted 
in commemoration of the deliverance of Attica by 
Theseus from the tyranny of Minos. Every year the 
sacred ship in which Theseus had sailed to Crete, was 
despatched with offerings to the sacred island ofDelos, 
and in the interim between its departure and return, 
no criminals were ever put to death. Socrates was 
condemned the evening before its departure, and con¬ 
sequently be was respited until its return,—a period 
of thirty days. During this time his friends had 
access to him ; and the dialogues of Plato, entitled 
Criton and Phaedon, purport to be the substance of 
conversations held by him towards the close of this 
time. If he had been willing to escape, the gaoler 
w as bribed and the means of escape prepared ; but 
this was a breach of the,laws which he refused to 
countenance, and lie still thought, as he had said in 
his .speech, exile to be worse than death. On the last 
day of his life, when his friends were admitted at sun¬ 
rise, they found him with his wtic and one child. These 
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were soon dismissed, lest their lamentations should 
disturb his last interview with his friends and pupils: 
and he commenced a conversation which speedily 
turned on the immortality of the soul, the arguments 
for which, as they could best be developed by one of 
the acutest of human intellects, without the assistance 
of revelation, are summed up in that celebrated dia¬ 
logue, the Phiedou, which professes to relate all the 
events of this last day of the philosopher’s life. It 
concludes as follows:— 

“ When he had thus spoken, ‘ Be it so, Socrates,’ 
said Criton ; ‘ but what orders do you leave to these 
who are present, or to myself, either respecting your 
children, or anything else, in the execution of which 
we should most gratify you?’ ‘ What 1 always do say 
Criton (he replied), nothing new: that if you pay 
due attention to yourselves, do what you will, you 
will always do what is acceptable to myself, to my 
family, and to your ownselves, though you should not 
now promise me any thing. But if you neglect your¬ 
selves, and are unwilling t'o live following the track, 
as it were, of what I have said both now and 
heretofore, you will do nothing the more, though you 
should now promise many things, and that with 
earnestness.’ ‘ We shall take care therefore,’ said 
Criton, ‘so to act. But how would you be bf.ried?’ 
‘ J ust as you please (said he), if you can but catch me, 
and I do not elude your pursuit.’ And at the same 
time gently laughing, and addressing himself to us, 
‘I cannot persuade Criton,’ he said, ‘my friends, that 
I am that Socrates who now disputes with you, and 
methodizes every part of the discourse: but he thinks 
that T am he whom he will,shortly behold dead, and 
asks how I ought to be buried. But all that long 
discourse which some time since 1 addressed to‘ you, 
in which I asserted that after I had drunk the poison 
I should no longer remain with you, but should 
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depart to certain felicities of the blessed, this I seem 
to have declared to him in vain, thong'll it was un¬ 
dertaken to console both you and myself. Be surety, 
therefore, for me to Criton, to the reverse of that, for 
which he berime surety for me to the judges; for he 
was my bail that I shoujjl remain; but be you my bail 
that I shall not remain when I die, but shall depart 
hence, that Criton may bear it the more easily, and 
may not be afflicted when he sees my body burnt 
or buried, as if I were suffering some dreadful mis¬ 
fortune; and that he may not say at my interment, 
that Socrates is laid out, or carried out, or is buried. 
For be well assured of this, my friend Criton, that 
when we speak amiss, we are not only blameable as 
to our expressions, but likewise do some evil to our 
souls. But it is fit to be of good heart, and to say 
that my body will be buried, and to bury it in such 
manner as may be most pleasing to yourself, and as 
you may esteem it most agreeable to aur laws.’'’ 

When he had thus spoken, he arose, and went into 
another room, that he might wash himself, and Criton 
followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited therefore accordingly, discoursing over, 
and reviewing among ourselves what had been said ; 
and sometimes speaking about his death, how great 
a calamity it would be to us; and sincerely thinking 
that we, like those who are deprived of their fathers, 
should pass the rest of our life in the condition of or¬ 
phans. But when he had washed himself, his sons 
were brought to him (for he had two little ones, and 
one older), and the women belonging to his family 
likewise came in to him: but when lie had spoken 
to them before Criton, anj had left them such injunc¬ 
tions’ as he thought proper, lie ordered the boys and 
women to depart, and he himself returned to us. 
And it was now near the setting of the sun; for he 
had been away in the inner room for a long time. 
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But when he came in from bathing he sat down, and 
did not speak much afterwards: for then the servant 
of the Eleven* came in, and standing near him, “I 
do not perceive that in you, Socrates,”' said he, 
“which 1 have taken notice of in others i I mean that 
they are angry with me, at\d curse me, when, being 
compelled by the magistrates, I announce to them 
that they must drink the poison. But, on the contrary, 
I have found you to the present time to be the most 
generous, mild, and best of all the men that ever 
came into this place; and therefore 1 am well con¬ 
vinced that you are not angry with me, but with the 
authors of your present condition, for you know who 
they are. Now, therefore (for you know what I 
came to tell you), farfewell; and endeavour to bear this 
necessity as easily as possible.” And at the same 
time, bursting' into tears, and turning himself away, 
he departed. Bill Socrates, looking after him, said, 
“ And thou, tflo, farewell; and we shall take care to 
act as you advise.” And at the same time, turning 
tons, “ How courteous,'*• he said, “ is the behaviour of 
that man ! During the whole time of my abode here, 
he has visited me, and often comersed witli me, and 
proved himself to lie the best of men ; and now how 
generously he weeps on my account ! But let us 
obey him, Criton, and let some one bring thepoison, 
if it is bruised ; and if not, let the man whose business 
it is, bruise it.” “But, Socrates,” said Criton, “I think 
that (lie Miu still hangs over the mountains, and is 
not set yet. And at l,he same time 1 have kngwn 
others who have drunk the poison ven late, after it 
was announced to them ; who have supped and 
drank abundantly. Therefore, do not be in such 
haste, for there is jettimeeiioiigh.” Socrates replied, 
“Such men, Criton, act fitly in the manner which you 

+ Athenian magistrates, who had the charge of executing cri¬ 
minals. 
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have described, for they think to derive some advantage 
hv so doings and I also with propriety shall not act 
in Ibis Planner. For 1 do not think 1 shall gain any 
thing by drinking il later, except becoming ridiculous 
* to myself tlyough desiring to live, and being sparing 
of life, when nothing of it anv longer remains, do, 
therefore,” said he, “be persuaded, and comply with 
mv request.” 

Then (’riton hearing this, gave a sign to the boy 
that stood near him ; and the boy depat ting, and hav¬ 
ing staid for some time, came back with the person 
that was to administer the poison, who brought it 
pounded in a cup. And Socrates, looking at the 
man, said, “ Well, my friend (for van me knowing hr 
these matters), what is to he dune ?’ “ Nothing (lie 

said) “ but, after yon have drunk it, to vva’k about, until 
a heaviness takes place in your legs, and then to lie 
down : this is the manner in which you have to act.” 
And at the same time lie extended ilia cup to Socrates. 
Anil Socrates taking it—and indeed, Keheerates— 
with great cheerfulness, neither trembling, nor suf¬ 
fering anv change lor the worse in hi-, colour or coun¬ 
tenance, but as be was used to do, looking up sternly “ 
at the man. “ What say von,’Tie said, “asto making 
a libation from this potion? may I doit or not?” 
“\Vt»only biuiseas much, Socrates,” hesiid, “as we 
think sufficient for the purpose." “ I understand you,’' 
he said ; “ but it is both lawful and proper to pray to 
the gods, that my departure from hence thither may he 
prosperous: which l cnticat them to grant may be 
the case,” And so say ing, he stopped, and (hank the 
poison very readily and phasantlv. And thus far 
indeed the greater part pi us were tolerably well able 
to refrain trout weeping: hot when we saw him 
drinking, and that he had drank it, we could no 
longer restrain our tears. And from me indeed, iu 
* ravft j)av uT'.fi'Ai'-pct;, lookin 0 up like a bull, 

II. V 
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spite of my efforts, they flowed, and not drop by 
drop* ; so that wrapping myself in my Inantle, I be¬ 
wailed myself, not indeed for his misfortune, but for 
my own, considering’ what a companion 1 should be 
deprived of. But Criton, who was not ablt to restrain 
his tears, was compelled to risediefore me. And Apol- 
lodorus, who during the whole time prior to this had 
not ceased from weeping, then wept aloud with great 
bitterness, so that he infected all who were present 
except Socrates. But Socrates, upon seeing this, 
exclaimed, “ What are you doing, you strange men! 
In truth, I principally sent away the women lest they 
should produce a disturbance of this kind ; for I 
have heard that it (s proper to die among well- 
omened sounds t. Be quiet, therefore, and maintain 
your fortitude.” And when we heard this, we were 
ashamed, and restrained our tears. But he, when 
he found during his walking about that his legs 
became heavy, and had told us so, laid himself down 
on his back. For the mgn had told him to do so. 
And at the same time he who gave him the poison, 
touching him at intervals, examined his feet and 
legs. And then pressing very hard on his foot, he 
asked him if he felt it. But Socrates answered that 
he did not. And after this he pressed his thighs, 
and thus, going upwards, he showed us that he was 
cold and stiff. And Socrates also touched himself, 
and said that when the poison reached his heart, he 
should then depart. But now the lower part of his 
body was almost cold; when uncovering himself 
(for he was covered), he said (and these were his 

* That is, profusely. c 

f The Greeks thought it of much consequence that any momen¬ 
tous business should be undertaken under fat curable omens. 
Sounds of lamentation were ill omened ; even the direct mention 
of death was avoided when a periphrasis would serve. The 
tragic poets abound in instances of this sort of euphemism. 
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last words), “ Crifon, we owe a cock to /Rsctilapius. 
Discharge till’s debt therefore tor me, and do not neg¬ 
lect it.” “It shall he done,” said Crilon, “but consider 
whether you have any other commands.” To this 
inquiry of Oriton he made no reply; but shortly after 
moved himself, and th% man uncovered him. And 
Socrates fixed his eyes; which, when Criton perceived, 
he closed Ins mouth and eyes. “This, Echecrates, 
was the end of our companion ; a man, as it appears 
to me, the best of those whom we were acquainted 
with at that time, and besides this, the most prudent 
and just • 



* Tay lot’s translation of 1’Iato Si me slight aliciations hare 
been made, vlieie the tiansl.itor seemed to bate gone unneies- 
sauly tar fiom the language oi the anginal. 
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self unable to read without tears. Its celebrity and 
beauty will, we hope, be received as a sullicient excuse 
for giving this version of a passage which, as a whole, 
is little known in an English dress; for we must 
confess, that while history, both ancient and modern, 
abounds in events aiialogouj, in the nature of their 
interest to the death of Socrates, we find none which, 
strictly speaking, can he regarded as ])arallels to it. 
This arises in part front our hardlv knowing whether 
to refer his prosecution and condemnation to private 
hatred ; or to the enmity of the sophists, and the 
powerful party which supported them ; or to the ge¬ 
nuine zeal of religious bigotry ; or to a political fear 
that the doctrines taught by Socrates were calculated 
to breed ftp a set of l'uen in too little respect for the 
democracy. All these causes have been assigned; 
and whatever tile motive which influenced his accusers, 
all may have had their influence on the judges who 
condemned hint, as well as that unworthy pride which 
is expressly mentioned bv Xenophonas having 
prevented the acquittal of liis master. Whether there¬ 
fore we seek our instances among civil or religious 
persecutions, we shall scarcely find any thing strictly 
analogous to the death of Socrates ; and as we have 
said, it is here introduced more for tlit* beauty of the 
narrative than for .the sake of comparison. To that 
beauty, and to the talents of the historian, Socrates 
and his resignation owe no small share of their ex¬ 
traordinary celebrity. It is well remarked by Aiitford, 


■* '• Socrates, though it a us the common practice for crimi¬ 
nals at the bar to addioss the passions, and to fl.ittr 1 * and 
entreat their judges, and l.y such means otlen to obtain ac- 
(joitials, would on no account f’o an v of those things, which, 
contiaiytu law, were continually done mtlie courts; but though 
he might readily have gained his acijuittal horn his judges it’ 
he had done such tilings e.en in a moderate liegiee, cliose 
rather to die, abiding hy the laws, than to live hy transgressing 
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that though “Ihe magnanimity of Socrates surely de¬ 
serves admiration, yet it is not that in which he has 
most outshone other men. The circumstances of 
Lord Russell's fate were tar more trying. Socrates, 
as we may t t'asonably suppose, would have borne Lord 
Russell's tiial: hut with Bishop Burnet for his 
eulogist, instead of Plato and Xenophon, he would not 
have had his present splendid fame*'. ’ 

The power of meeting an inevitable death with 
firmness and cs mposurc, is so far from being un¬ 
common, lhat our interest in examples of it might be 
supposed to be deadened by their (i cqueutoceunence. 
It is to be found, the outward show of it at least, in 
all stations, from tin; martyr for religion, or patriotism, 
down to the humble and profligate suileisr who for¬ 
feits Ins life as a convicted felon. The fancied gaiety 
of Captain ?daelienth is as true to nature as the 
eheerlillness of Sir Thomas Monte; and the iron re¬ 
solution of the murderer Tluirtell enabled him to face, 
death a.s composedly as Charles f. or Algernon 
Sidney. Still we do lead with eagerness and admi¬ 
ration ol Moote’s cited lit! joeulanty on the scaffold, 
of the holy lesig-uation ol Latimer, and the high- 
souled, yet tender and womanly deportment of Lady 
Jane Urey. The subject seems to possess an interest 
not ausiiy exhausted, iUsiminas thereloie have sel¬ 
dom thought the la‘ t hours of great men unwoithy 
of notice: and the constancy and dying professions 
of those who have laid down their lives lor their 
political or religious opinions have always been 
eagerly treasured up by friends and followers, as evi¬ 
dences both of the sincerity and tuitli of their belief. 
\ et Mtch evidence is dtyibtfiil even in respect of the 
former, and null in tespect of the latter; for there 
never perhaps was a cause important enough to chal¬ 
lenge persecution, which did not find pci sous ready 
to sillier martyrdom for its sake. 

v List, of Greece, clsip, xxti. a o. 
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In selecting the examples which occupy the rest of 
this chapter, it has been endeavoured to take such, as, 
relating to important and spirit-stirring seasons, are 
yet likely not to be familiar in their details to all our 
readers. We do not profess that they will bear a 
close comparison with the prosecution of Socrates: 
on the contrary, we may hfcre again express our 
belief that nothing can be found analogous either 
to the character or the history of that extraordinary 
man. Nor shall we attempt to make out a resem¬ 
blance where no real one exists. The design of 
this work will be sufficiently fulfilled, if the follow¬ 
ing passages of history skull appear interesting; the 
lessons which they convey cannot be otherwise than 
profitable, The first,and third refer to persecutions 
purely religious in their character; the second refers 
to what, under the appearance of a religious perse¬ 
cution, was in fact quite as much a plot against civil 
liberty. , 

The firtjt embraces a short sketch of the his¬ 
tory and death of two among the most eminent of 
the early Reformers, John Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague. John IIuss, or rather John of Hussinetz 
(for he derived his name, according to a common 
usage of that time, from the place of his birth), was a 
Bohemian priest, educated at the University of 
Prague. His talents, and the simplicity and severity 
of his life, raised him through subordinate stations to 
the high office of Rector of the University. By some 
means, the nature of which is not quite clear, the 
opinions and works of our venerable Wielif, the first 
translator of the Bible into the English tongue, were 
conveyed into Bohemia towards the close of the 
fourteenth century. They struck deep root in that 
soil: a circumstance to be attributed in no small 
degree to the effect produced by Wiclif’s character 
and doctrines upon the mind of IIuss; who con¬ 
ceived so deep a veneration for his preceptor, that in 
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his sermons to the people in the chapel of Bethlehem 
(a chapel endowed by a pious citizen of Prague, to 
enable two preachers to address the lower orders in 
the Bohemian tongue), he is said often to have ad¬ 
dressed his earnest vows to Heaven, that ‘‘ whensoever 
he should lbe removed from this life, he might be 
admitted to the same regions where the soul of Wiclif 
resided ; since he doubted not that he was a good and 
holy maty and worthy of a habitation in heaven*." 
Already eminent for his philosophical attainments, 
Huss had obtained another kind of celebrity, so early 
as the year 1405, by these sermons, in which he in¬ 
veighed powerfully against the extortions and cor¬ 
ruptions by which the papal hierarchy had disfigured 
the purity of Christian faith. He continued to preach, 
unchecked, till the year 1409, when the Archbishop 
of Prague commenced open war on the new doctrines, 
by ordering all members of the university who pos¬ 
sessed Wiclif’s writings to bring thgm in, that those 
which were found to be heretical might be publicly 
burnt. Two hundred volumes are said to have 
been thus destroyed. Huss, and other members of 
the university, appealed to the Pope ; but, as might 
have been expected, their cause took an unfavourable 
turn, and the Archbishop was empowered to suppress 
the doctrines of Wiclif within his diocese. Huss, how¬ 
ever, with his friend, pupil, and fellow-sutlerer, 
Jerome of Prague, master of theology in the uni¬ 
versity, continued to preach : and the people followed 
them, in spite of the combination and determined 
opposition of the clergy in general. Huss was in con¬ 
sequence summoned to appear at Rome. He refused 
to place himself in the power of the Pope, but sent 
three deputies to pleatl his cause. The deputies 
were insulted and maltreated, and he himself was 
declared guilty of contumacy, and excommunicated. 
Agaiust this censure he published a formal protest, 
* Hist, of ClAirch, p. 587. 
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in which, after icciting authorities to justify the step 
which he was taking, narrating his excommunication, 
ami explaining the injustice and informality of the 
proceedings under which he was condemned, he con¬ 
cludes, ‘* It is therefore manifest that, nine of these 
conditions being fulfilled in jny case, I am acquitted 
liefoie God of tliceiinie ofcontuiuacy,and am unbound 
by a pietendcd and frholous excommunication. I, 
John Ilnss, piescut tins appeal to Jesus tflnist, my 
master and just judge, who knows and protects the 
just cause of cwciy one 1 .” 

lie continued accordingly to preach at Prague till 
early in the year 1113, when the Archbishop inter¬ 
posed, and liuss retired, apparently to the place of 
bis bill'll.* lint lie 'continued to write, and bis 
doctnms weie readily leeched by the Pohemkms, 
though zealously opposed 1>\ the gnat 1 oily of the 
clergy. On tin nieetingof the Coniuil ol Constance, 
in 1-114, liuss Was called hcfoie it, to'declare and to 
defend his ojiinious. He had disobeyed the summons 
of the Pope, hut he recognized the authoiily of the 
chinch in its general council, and obeyed its call with 
al.Kiitv. ll seems to hate been his earnest desire to 
explain the cm winds of bis faith, and to confess his 
ei lor, il he cou'd he com ineed of cilor, in those points 
uhoiun lie dilieied from tile ret cited doct lines hftlic 
ilnm.li. With thistiew, Ik fore he went to Con-tance, 
he appealed before a synod of the cleigy held at 
Plague, with the express tiett ol deduiiug and sup¬ 
posing his peculiar tenets: and when peimission to 
do so was refused, he affixed placards in places of 
public resort, in which he expressed his intention of 
up] earing at Constance, ami united all who had any 
complaint to make against him to a] pear in support 
of iff. 

s 1,’KnfiU.t. Hist, do CitMcil'* do Const,nice. I.iv. I. 

[ I!o caused tins document tu t o j ublehid .it Nuroml o. 

“ Jlattu John Hoy, goes to CunsUuic,, time .to duelao *he 
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The charges agtfinst I fuss may be reduced to two 
heads (unless indeed they should rather be considered 
as one) : that he was a follower of Wielif, and that he 
was infected with the “ leprosy of the Vaudois.” The 
opinions contained under the latter charge are thus 
i numerated (with the exception of a few particulars), 
front /Eneas Sylvius*\*by Mr. Waddington ; it being 
premised that, of tliose thus imputed to him, Huxs 
expressly disav owed many. “ Tlie most important of 
them were these:—that the Pope is on a level with 
other bishops; that all priests are equal, except in 
regald to personal merit ; that souls, on quitting their 
bodies, are immediately condemned to eternal punish¬ 
ment, or exalted to everlasting happiness; that the 
lire of purgatory has no existence ; that prayers for 
the dead are a vain device, the invention of sacerdotal 
avarice ; that the images of God and the saints 
should be dost toyed ; that the aiders of mendicants 
were invented by evil spirits; that # the clergy ought 
to be poor, subsisting on eleemosynary contributions; 
that it is free to all men Jo preach the word of CJe.d; 
that any one guilty of mortal sin is thereby disqua- 
ldied tor any dignity, secular or ecclesiastical; that 
confirmation and extreme unction are not among the 
holy lites of the church ; that auiicular confession is 
unprofitable, since confession to Cod is sufficient for 
pardon ; that the use of cemeteries is without reasou- 


i'.uth which be lias always held, holds now, mid by God'sgrace, 
will hold until death. As he has givm public notice tlnougli- 
i id the Kingdom of liohen ia, tliat he Mas willing beioio his 
ill pantile, to give account ot lus faith at a genetal synoil oi the 
And.belli,; i ie oi Prague.to annul all the< hjcc'nms w hied' could 
1 e niai.e to it, so he nolities in Ibis mil'll lal city el JSYrimi erg, 
th..t it am i lie bus „ny etn i or be lesy to ob|ect to bun, sw h 
j ei son Inis c nlv to lejiair to tin* < umu.il ot ( unstauce. since it 
n’t,.in il'„t lie is n ady to cut aeon ut ot Ins l.utli," L‘bid ant. 
L.v. l.p. 39. 

' J ist. buhemica, c. xxxv. 

Y 5 
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able foundation, and inculcated foe the sake of profit; 
that the world itself is the temple of the omnipotent 
God, and thattlioseonly derogate from his‘Majesty who 
build churches, monasteries, or oratories; that the 
sacerdotal vestments, the ornaments of the altars, the 
cups and other sacred utensils, are of no* more than 
vulgar estimation; that the suffrages of the saints who 
reign with Christ in heaven are unprofitable and 
vainly invoked; that there is no holiday excepting 
Sunday; that the festivals of the saints should by no 
means be observed ; and that the fasts established by 
the church are equally destitute of divine authority.” 
Of these doctrines, whether truly or falsely imputed 
to liuss, many were of a nature to excite the anger of 
a corrupt and avaricious priesthood ; and he is said 
to have addl'd another still more calculated to prejudice 
the minds of his judges against him : he maintained 
that tithes were strictly eleemosynary, and that it was 
free for the owner of the land to withhold or pay them 
according to th<5 measure of his charity. He also 
maintained the right of the laity to participate in the 
sacramental cup. It appears from a short treatise, 
written in the year 1413, and exposed to public view 
ut the chapel of Bethlehem, entitled ‘Six Errors,’ 
that he denied to the priesthood the power of grant¬ 
ing remission of punishment and absolution from sin; 
that he condemned • the doctrine, that obedienfe is 
due to a superior in all things; that he maintained 
that an unjust excommunication was not binding on 
the person against whom it was levelled ; and that lie 
condemned as heretical the siinoniaeal offences against 
canon law, of which he accused a large portion of the 
clergy. He also in his sermons condemned as 
useless, prayers for the soul* of the dead, though-it 
appears in the same senium that he believed in pur¬ 
gatory ; and rebuked the avarice of the priests, by 
whom the practice of exacting large presents, as the 
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price of ransomin'? souls from purgatory by their 
masses, had been invented*. 

Tiie readiness of Huss to face the Council is not to 
be ascribed to ignorance of the risk which he was 
about to incur. lie addressed a letter to one of his 
friends, wifh a request indorsed, that it might not be 
opened, except in caso of his death: it contained a 
species of confession. lie also wrote an exhortation 
to his Bohemian congregation, in which he uiges 
them to remain constant in the doctrine which he had 
faithfully preached to them ; expresses his belief, that 
he should meet with more enemies at the Council 
than Christ had at Jerusalem; prays for help and 
strength to maintain the truth to the last, resolved to 
suffer any extremes, rather than betray the Gospel 
from any cowardice; requests the prayers of his 
friends in his behalf; and speaks very doubtfully of 
his return, expressing his willingness to die in God’s 
causet- Yet if good faith were necessarily inherent 
in high rank, he had no reason to fear. The Em¬ 
peror Sigismoud gate hijn a safe conduct, pledging 
himself, and enjoining his subjects, to facilitate and 
secure the safe passage of lluss to and fro: and 
Pope John Will, professed, “ though John Huss 
should murder 1115 own brother, I would use the whole 
of my power to preserve him from even injury, duiing 
all the time of his residence at Constance.’’ lie 
arrived in that city in November 1-114. But the 
first proceedings of the Council showed that any¬ 
thing rather than an impartial hearing was intended. 
Huss was committed to close custody, and denied 
the privilege of being heard by an advocate, though 
he lay sick in prison ; on the ground that the canon 
law allowed no one <0 undertake the defence of 
persons suspected of heresy. ^Meanwhile, he was 
harassed with private interrogatories, and denied 
a public audience before the assembled Council. 

* IVEni'ant. Liv. 1, p. 36,37. t Ibid. p.40. 
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Tills right he demanded with urgency; and the in¬ 
terference of the Emperor Sigisnnnd, wjio seems to 
have felt in this instance what was due to one who 
was placed under his protection, procured it for him. 
Kaily in June, 1415, the Council wa$ convened, 
to l.car the charges against him, and his defence. 
The first charge was read, and he began to reply: 
hut when he appealed to Scripture, as the authority 
on which his doctrines were founded, his voice was 
overwhelmed with clamour. lie ceased: hut when 
he again attempted to speak, the clamour was re¬ 
newed ; and the assembly adjourned in confusion to 
June 7, on which day the Emperor was requested to 
preside in person. 11 is presence secured more 
decency of .proceeding.* The charges brought against 
Hubs were based chiefly on Isis supposed adherence 
to the doctrines of AViclif (concerning the truth of 
which it was needless to dispute, since they had 
already been condemned by the Council, ^lay 4, 
1415), and on his opinion as to the administration of 
the Eucharist. The arguments which he was per¬ 
mitted to adduce were received, as before, with shouts 
of derision, and the assembly adjourned to the fol¬ 
lowing day. It happened, and the coincidence was 
calculated to make a deep impression on the minds 
of those who inclined to his doctrines, that oiuthat 
day an eclipse of the sun took place, which was total 
at Prague, and nearly total at Constance. 

IIis audience was renewed on the following day. 
Of the opinions imputed to him, lie rejected some, 
and admitted others; and those which lie did admit, 
lie defended tcmpeiatcly and reasonably. The hear¬ 
ing being closed, he was required by the Council to 
retract his errors. It decs not appear that any dis¬ 
tinction was made between those whiili he admitted, 
and those which lie denied : the Council assumed, that 
he held certain opinions, and he was called to recant 
them in the gross, or 10 real his adherence to tigm 
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by martyrdom, ifis reply bears testimony to the 
purity of hys motives, and to the humility of his 
temper. “ As to the opinions imputed to me, which 
1 have never held, those I cannot retract; as to those 
which I d<\ indeed profess, I am ready to retract 
them, when I shall be better instructed by the Coun¬ 
cil.” 'fhe Emperor, wlio had taken an active part 
in persuading him to save himself by submission*, 
now avowed his opinion, that “ among the errors of 
J loss, which had been in part proved, and in part 
confessed, there was not one which did not deserve 
the penal flames ;”and “that thetemporal sword ought 
instantly to be drawn, fof the chastisement of his 
disciples, to the end that the branches of the tree 
might perish, together with its root.” The Council 
was not slow to indict the penalty thus recommended. 
Huss was remanded to prison: his constancy was 
se\etely tried by a month’s imprisonment, in which 
every means of persuasion and solicitation were used 
to induce him to retract, and live. l?ut he continued 
calm and resolved, in a "strain of mind equally re¬ 
moved from pride and stubbornness, and from 
laxity and indillerence, replying to those who urged 
him to abjure his belief, that “ he was prepared to 
alford an example in himself of that enduring pa- 
tienw* which he had so frequently preached to others, 
and which he relied on the grace of (iod to grant him." 
He retained this temper to the end; and in this he 
may serve as a pattern, or a rebuke, to many persons, 
who, though zealous for the truth, have shown in 

* Sigismond is «aid to ha\e Mu tied when IIuss fixed his 
on linn ; as lie declared to the Council that he hail come willingly, 
under the pledged protection ot the Ktnpeior there present. 
Chillies V., when pressed to surest I uthci at the Diet ol Worms, 
is s.ud, in allusion to this cm unistancc, to h.i\e used the following 
cxpiession: “I do not mean to blush with my predecessor Si- 
gi*ninnd. M The conduct of the two Kmpetors towaids Husband 
I/iitl er is well contrasted throughout; and ( harics was not a less 
zeab^ps Catholic tliau his predecessor. 
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the character of martyrs as mtieh of bigotry and 
intolerance as their persecutors; and this temper was 
shown nowhere more beautifully than fti one of his 
last trials, “ if indeed (we quote from Mr. Wad- 
dington,) we can so designate the upright counsel 
of a faithful and virtuous friend, for stlbh was the 
circumstance which completed and crowned the his¬ 
tory of his imprisonment; and it should be every 
where recorded, for the honour of human nature. 
A Bohemian nobleman, named John of Chlum, had 
attended IIuss, whose disciple he was, through all 
his perils and persecutions, and had exerted through¬ 
out the whole affair ew.-ry method that he could 
learn or devise to save him. At length, when every 
hope was lost, and he was about to separate from 
the martyr lor the last time, he addressed him in 
these terms, ‘ My dear master, I am unlettered, and 
consequently unfit to counsel one so enlightened as 
you. Nevertheless, if you are secretly conscious of any 
one of those errors which have been publicly imputed 
to you, I do entreat you not to feel any shame in re¬ 
tracting it; but if, on the contrary, you are convinced 
of your innocence, I ain so far from advising you to 
say anything against your conscience, that 1 exhort 
you rather to endure every form of torture, than to 
renounce anything which you hold to be true.’ John 
JVuss replied with (cars, that (tod was his wil'ness, 
how ready he had ever been, and still was, to retract 
on oath, and with his whole heart, from the moment 
he should be convicted of any error, by evidence from, 
the Holy Scriptvre *lie confirmed this assertion 
in" a letter, written on the eve of his execution, to the 
Senate of Prague, warning them that he had retracted 
and abjured nothing, but vfas ready to abjure and 
express his detestation of every proposition extracted 
from his books which could be proved contrary to 
Scripture. 


* Hist, of Church, p. 594. 
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Tims passed the Month between his trial and his 
execution, not in struggles to avoid, but in preparation 
to meet his fate. “ God,” he said, “ in his wisdom, has 
reasons j'or thus prolonging my life.” On the loth 
of.) uly, he was brought before the Council lor the 
last time. * He listened on his knees while his 
sentence was read ; and»though it was endeavoured to 
prevent him from speaking, he asserted from time to 
time the falsehood of some of the charges brought 
against him. That of obstinacy, for instance, he re¬ 
pelled hardily. “ This,” he said, “ I deny boldly. I 
always have, and do still desire to be better instructed 
by Scripture ; and assert, thy1.1 am so zealous for the 
truth, that if by one word J covdd overthrow the 
errors of all heretics, there is no peril which I would 
not face for that end.” Against the condemnation 
of his books he protested, because hitherto no errors 
hud been shown to exist in them, and because, being 
chiefly written in Bohemian, or translated into lan¬ 
guages understood by few of the memCers, the Council 
could notread, nor understand, nor, by consequence, 
legitimately condemn them. At the close of the 
sentence, he called God to witness his innocence, 
and offered a prayer that his judges and accusers 
might find pardon. Nothing then remained but to 
proceed to his degradation; and it may not be irrele¬ 
vant To give a short account of the forms used in this 
ceremony, childish as they may appear. Certain 
bishops, appointed to perform this office, caused lluss 
to be robed in his full sacerdotal vestments, and a 
"cup to be placed in his hand, as if he were going to 
perform mass. As they put upon him a long white 
robe, named the (tube, he said, “ Our Saviour was 
clothed, in mockery, in white robe, when sent by 
Ilerod before ihlateand he made similar reflec- 
tons as the other ensigns of the sacred functions were 
siuccessively put upon him. Being tints dressed, the 
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bishops again exhorted him to recant; but turning to 
the people, he declared in a loud voice, that he never 
•would offend and seduce the faithful by a declaration 
so full of hypocrisy and impiety, and thus publicly 
protested his innocence. Then the bishops took 
from him the chalice, reciting- the words, “ O cursed 
Judas, who having forsakefi the counsel of peace, 
hast entered into that of the Jews, we take away this 
cup, &c.,” according to the common formula tor 
degrading a priest. On this, IIuss said aloud, that 
through the meicv of (Jod, lie hoped that day to 
drink of that cup in his kingdom. The bishops then 
took away his sacerdotal garments, one after the 
other, pronouncing some malediction at the removal 
of each. , When they came to obliterate the tonsure, 
the maik of priesthood, a ludicrous question arose, 
whether scissors or razors should be used ; and after 
a warm debate, it was decided in favour of the former. 
11 is hair was closely cropped, a pyramidal paper cap, 
an ell high, painted with figures of do\i!s, and in¬ 
scribed, “ Ilcresiarch,” was put on his head ; and thus 
attired, the prelates charitably consigned his soul to 
the infernal devils'". Divested thus of the sacred 
character of priesthood, he was delivered over to the 
secular power, represented by the Emperor, under 
whose safe-conduct lie had repaired to Constance, 
and who had yet openly given his voice for causing 
the heretic to expiate his emus hv the torments of 
fire. The Emperor charged the Elector Palatine 
with the duty of seeing the penalties of the law in¬ 
flicted : and it is said, that a succeeding elector, the 
descendant in the fourth generation of the person 
thus employed, who was a favourer of the i{'for¬ 
mat ion, and dying childless; witnes-ed the extinction 
of his line, was wont to attribute that misf'oitune to 
the anger of ,1 leaven, punishing in the fourth gene- 
* Anim. 11} tujin devovemus inleinU (luliolis. /bn. Sjh. 
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ration the bigoted and cruel eagerness with which his 
ancestor had ^executed the unholy task intrusted to 
him on this occasion. 

IIuss was immediately conducted to the stake, and 
suffered his agonizing death with unshaken firmness. 
It is told by an old writer of his life, that the people 
said, hearing the fervency of his address to God, 
“ We do not know what this man has done before ; 
but now, we hear him offer up excellent prayer 1 -.” 
Tlis ashes were carefully collected and cast into the 
Rhine, lest they should serve to keep up the affection 
of his friends: but the ] recaution was vain, tor we 
are told-’ that the very cart’ll of the spot on 'which 
lie was burnt was collected as a sacred lelic, and 
carried into Bohemia by his diwiplcs. > • 

Before the fate of iltiss was determined, the 
Council had wreaked a tardy vengeance on his fore¬ 
runner and preceptor Wiclif, whose body was ordered 
“ to be taken from the ground, and thrown far away 
from the burial of any church.” After the lapse of 
thirteen years, the empty insult was most effectually 
executed, by disintening and burning the reformer's 
bodv, and casting the ashes into a neighbouring 
brook. The often rpioted words of Fuller on this 
occasion may be eipinllv well applied to the good man 
whose histoiy has just been lelated:—“ The brook 
did convey his ashes into Avon ; Avon into Severn ; 
Severn into the narrow seas ; they into the main 
ocean. And thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem 
of his doctiine, which now is dispersed ail the world 
over.” 

Jerome of Plague has been alteady mentioned as 
the most distinguished iynoug Iluss’s followers, and 
bis coadjutor in preaching. lie also was summoned 
to Constance in thespiing of 1-11 5, befoio llnss had 
suffered martyrdom; and it was pwihahlv in con¬ 
sequence of witnessing his companions sufferings, 
Aiaieus Sylvius, liisI.\lolieii.ica. c. xxxw. 
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that he was induced to retract?, to condemn in the 
strongest terms, as blasphemous and seditious, the te¬ 
nets which in his heart he still continued to hold, and 
to profess his entire adherence to all the doctrines of 
the Roman church. Fortunately he was not left to 
endure through life the reproaches of conscience ; 
for the continued enmity afcd mistaken persecution 
of his ad\ersaries conferred a benefit on him which 
they were far from intending, lie was still retained 
in confinement, and harassed with fresh charges, 
though his retractation had been ample and complete: 
for there were many who thought that hostility to the 
hierarchy could not be expiated except by blood. At 
last he obtained a public audience before the Council, 
on the 23d of May. 1416; when he recalled his 
former recantation, confessing that it had been 
dictated only by the fear of a painful death. There 
is a close coincidence between the history of Jerome, 
and that of the father of our English church, Cranmer, 
who suffered a similar death in the following century. 
Both swerved through the, influence of fear from the 
path of duty; both were punished for their weakness 
by being treacherously deprived of that temporal 
advantage which was the price of their apostacy ; 
and, being recalled by that mistaken malice to their 
duty, both redeemed their virtue, and havp ob¬ 
tained eternal honour in exchange for a short and 
shameful breathing time on earth. Poggio the Flo¬ 
rentine, who was a witness of the whole course of 
Jerome’s trial, has left a long and interesting ac¬ 
count of it in a letter to Leonardo Aretiuo, from 
which it appears that his sympathy had been strongly 
excited by the constancy of the sufferer. Though 
connected with the highest tlignitaries of the church, 
he writes in such a strain of admiration, that his 
friend thought ;t necessary to warn him of the danger 
which he might incur by speaking of a condemned 
heretic in 'such terms.* The letter will be found 
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entirely translated in Mr. Shepherd’s Life of Poggio 
Bracciolini, from which the following description of 
Jerome’s final sufferings is extracted :—“ No stoic 
ever suffered death with such constancy of mind: 
when he arrived at the place of execution he 
stripped himself of his garments, and knelt down 
before the stake, to whidi he was soon after tied with 
ropes and a chain. Then great pieces of wood, 
intermixed with straw, were piled as high as his 
breast. When fire was set to the pile, he begun to 
sing a hymn, which was scarcely interrupted by the 
smoke and flame. I must not omit a striking cir¬ 
cumstance, which shows the firmness of his mind. 
When the executioner was going to apply the fire 
behind him, in order that he jnight not see it, he 
said. Come this way, and kindle it in my sight; for if 
J had been afraid of it, I should never have come to 
this place. Thus perished a man in every respect 
exemplary, except in the erroneonstyss of his faith. 
T was a witness of his end, and observed every par¬ 
ticular of its process. H<; may have been heretical 
in his notions, and obstinate in persevering in them: 
but he certainly died like a philosopher. I have 
rehearsed a long story; as 1 wish to employ my 
leisure in relating a transaction which far surpasses 
the events of ancient history. For neither did Mutius 
suffer his hand to be burnt so patiently as Jerome 
endured the burning of his whole body; nor did 
Socrates drink the hemlock as cheerfully as Jerome 
submitted to the tire.’’ 

1 fit were really hoped to purge the dross of heresy 
from Bohemia by this fiery ordeal, the result is 
another lesson to prove the inutility of combating 
opinion by violence, 'file nobility considered the 
breach of the Emperor’s safe-conduct as an insult to 
the kingdom of Bohemia: the commons, prepared 
for rebellion against the spiritual doiimron of Rome, 
and inflamed by the fate of Sheir loved ami venerated 
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teachers, broke into acts of violence. Fresh measures 
of provocation on each side soon led to extremities; 
a crusade was proclaimed against Bohemia by Pope 
Martin V., and headed by the Emperor Sigismond ; 
and the quarrel wa.-> thus fairly coimyitted to the 
arbitration of the sword. Enthusiasm made up for 
the apparent inequality of force: the in nirgents as¬ 
sumed the name of Taborites, named the mountain, 
on which they pitched their tents, Tabor, and stig¬ 
matized their neighbours by the names of the ido- 
latious nations from whom the Israelites won the 
Jloly Land. They often defeated the armies of the 
church, and maintained their ground so firmly, that 
in 1433 the Council of Basle endeavoured to invite 
their leaders to a conference. This attempt at paci¬ 
fication laded ; but it taught the Catholics how to 
avail themselves of the religious dilfereuces which 
distracted these enthusiastic men: and in 1436, the 
church and the Emperor gained the final ascen¬ 
dency, more by civil discoid than by the sword. 
But in the filteenth eoururv, a mnneious party in 
Bohemia preserved the faith for which iluss and 
Jerome had suffered, and tiieir fathers had fought; 
and received with joy the ampler reformation preached 
by Luther. 

The second subject which we have proposed to 
notice belongs to a period of much interest in 
British history, that of the, fruitless attempt of 
Charles If. to re-impose episcopacy upon the Scot¬ 
tish nation. Few spectacles are more elevating and 
moie improving than the patient endurance of evil 
for conscience’ sake even in an individual ; and it is 
still more impressive, wlienj a multitude me actuated 
by common feelings and a common principle. Such 
was the case with the persecuted body of the Scottish 
Presbyterian *--usants ; and if there he any to whom 
the questions, whether a written ritual or extempo¬ 
raneous prayer should be used, whether the Epifcgppul 
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or Presbyterian form of church government should 
prevail, appear insufficient grounds of dispute to 
justify a civil war, it is to be remembered that in 
this case the aggression was entirely on the side of 
the government; that Charles Ii. had more than 
mice taken the Covenant, the mete refusal to abjure 
which was now thought worthy of death; that the 
rebels, if that name be applicable to them, sought 
nothing more than libeity to serve God after their 
own consciences ; and farther, that the arbitrary 
violence which would luue annulled the established 
church of Scotland, to substitute another which the 
bulk of the nation hated, was only one of that series 
of mistaken and criminal measures which led to the 
expulsion of the House of Stunrt from live throne. 
Upwards of three hundred ministers were driven 
from their .livings in one day, to derive a scanty 
maintenance from their poor blit zealous hearers: 
but these men neither offered resistance, nor preached 
rebellion, until they were debarred from performing 
their pastoral office. And even when they and their 
followers did take arms, it was originally in self- 
defence, to protect meetings for the peaceable purpose 
of divine worship, held in the wildest recesses of the 
trackless hills, fiom the fury of a most licentious 
soldiery, which even that strict concealment could 
not mitigate or elude. That the better cause was 
disgraced by some extravagancies and crimes, and 
that it gave rise in some to a morose and gloomy 
spii it of fanaticism, will not surprise any who have 
considered the effect of persecution, which, the very 
converse of mercy, is twice cursed in its operation, 
a curse on him who infills, as on him who suffers. 
Driven to assemble in moss and mountain, girt with 
their swords, and prepared to defend life and faith 
by the strong hand, it is no wonctarf these men 
turned in preference to the warlike pageswf the sacred 
rcco-jjs, and in tone, and conduct, and phraseology 
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imitated the martial leaders and reformers of Jnda'a, 
rather than the milder teachers of Ihcvcligion which 
it was their boast to hold fast in its utmost purity. 
Continually occupied by the thought of death, en¬ 
gaged in a constant struggle to subdue 'their natural 
fears and affections into the resolution to serve the 
.Lord alter what they deemed the only true faith, and 
to abide in him to the uttermost, it is no wonder 
that Cameron, Cargill, Peclen, and other zealous 
preachers, whose rude and stern eloquence roused 
the Scottish peasant to the endurance of martyrdom, 
in many instances lost sight of reason in enthusiasm, 
and in some, themselves or their followers, com¬ 
mitted acts which rendered them justly amenable 
to legal punishment*. It forms, however, no part 

* The murder of Archbishop Sharpe is the most celebrated and 
remarkable of these instance* of perverted enthusiasm, mistaken 
applications of the Old Testament, and determination to see a 
special Provident in passing events. Hurley, Rathillet,and their 
associate^, when they met on the Magus Muir, had no thought of 
harming Sharpe: but when bis coach passed that way, they con¬ 
cluded that the Lord had delivered him into their hands; and 
therefore they killed him. For the effect of the persecution, sec 
Fox’s 11i>t. of Janie*. II. “ 1 his system of government, and 
especially the rigour with which those concerned in the late 
insunections, the excommunication of the king, or the other 
outrages complained of, were pur-lied and hunted, sometimes 
by blood-hounds, sometimes by soldicis almost equally Ravage, 
and alterwards shot like wild beasts, diove some ol those sectaries 
who were staled Camcronians, and othtr proscribed persons, to 
measures of absolute desperation. They made a declaration, 
wnich they caused to be affixed to different t hurches, impoitmg 
that they would use the law of retaliation, and ‘ we wi//,’ said 
they, ‘ punish as enemies 1o God . and to the covenant , such 
persons as shall make it their wo) li to imbrue their hands m our 
blood; and chiefly , if they shall continue obstinately and with 
habitual malice to proceed agaiAot us with more to the like 
effect. I'pon such an occasion, the interfeiencg of government 
became uecessary. The government did indeed interfere, and 
by a vole of cour*’’ ordered, that whoever owned, or refused to 
disown, the declaration on oath, should be put to death, in the 
presence of tf.o witnesses, though unarmed when taken. The 
execution of this massacre, in, the twelve counties whiflf were 
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of our subject, to enter into a defence of their con¬ 
duct or doctrine. The lofty spit it of resignation in 
which they met their fate, is the only point m their 
histoiy which admits of comparison with the subject- 
matter of tins chaptei ; and in this respect, the 
Athenian philosopher hi^i no advantage over the 
humblest of these unlettered peasants. The stories 
of their resignation, nay of their exultation in the 
hour of trial, have been preserved by tradition; and 
their scattered graves in the wild moot lands of 
Southern Scotland aic still regarded with venera¬ 
tion and affection. May it ^e long before a feeling 

principally concerned, was committed to the military, and ex¬ 
ceeded, if possible, the order itself. The disownu) e the decla¬ 
ration was required to be made in a particular foim prtscribed. 
Women obstinate in then fitiaticism, lest female blood «hould be 
a stain upon the swoids of soldier-, engaged in this honourible 
employment, weie diowned. The habitations, as well of tho-e 
who had fled to save themselves, as ol those who suffered, were 
burnt and destroyed Such members of the families of the 
delinquents as were above twelxe years old, were impnsoned for 
the purpose of being afterwards •transported. The brutality of 
the soldiers was such as might be expected from an at my let 
loose from all restraint, and employed to executt the royal justice, 
as it was cillcd, up >n wretches. Griham, who has been men¬ 
tioned before, and who, nndei the title of Loid Dundee (i title 
which was probably confened on him by lames for these or 
similir ^.ivices), was afterwaids esteemed such a fieio among the 
lacobite patty, paiticularly distinguished himself. Of six un¬ 
armed fugitives whom he seized, he ciuscd four to be shot in Ins 
presence, noi did the remaining two cxpeiience any other mercy 
from him than a delay of their doom ; and at another lime, 
having intercepted tie flight of one of these victims, he had him 
shown to his f imily, and then murdered in the arms of his wife. 
The example of persons of such high rank, and who must he 
presumed to ha\e had an educ ition in some degree corresponding 
to their station, could not fail >4 operating upon men of a lower 
order in society. The tarn igc became everyday more general, 
and moic indiscrimin ite ; and the murder of peasants at their 
houses, or while employed m their usual vvoijyn the fields, by 
the soldiers, was not only not leproved or pumsi^d, but deemed 
a meritorious seivice by then supen^rs.” Chap. ii^p. 128-JO. 
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dies away, so well calculated to keep alive a hatred 
of oppression, and a strong; sense of tjie importance 
of religion! 

There is evlant a singular and affecting account ot 
the death of one of these -.offerers, written by Alex- 
ander Peden, an enthusiastic pi eat her ot the Came- 
roniju sect, winch is lendefed nioie stuking by the 
rudeness ot the initiative, and the minute eiicuni- 
stantiality of the details. This is one ot the passages 
which we propose to take tiotn til's poition of mu 
history; the other consists ol some extiacts lenitive 
to the sulh rings ami death ol one ot the most ui - 
eoniphshed and disue£t, as well as most pious, ot 
the ministers who suffered dining the ptiseuitiou 
under tlje two hist kings ot the Stuait family. The 
forinei ol these two, In name .John Brown, was a small 
tanner and eat tier, lesident at Pncsthdl, in the 
parish of j\lmik 11 k, an upland district on the bordeis 
of Ayislme and Lanai ksbue ; “a man,’ says Wo- 
drow, “ ot slmiiiig piety, who had '"eat measmes ot 
•solid digested knowledge and expel iciue, and a 
singular talent ot a most plain and atfei tmg w.iy of 
communicating his knowledge to otiieis.” 'i Ills 
mi n was oideily, sedate, and discieet, an! now i- e 
obnoxious to the luhng paity, except us a conscien¬ 
tious mid mtlexihle seiulei bom the Upisi t'pnhan 
woislnp attempted to be imposed Oui tale is taken 
horn a publication entitled the ‘ Life of Mi. Alex- 
jndei Peden,’ pubhshed about the xear I <;!.)*. 

“ In the hegimung of May, ](ib">, lie (Mi. Alex¬ 
ander Peden) came to the house of John Biown and 

I’lie iollowms |)V'Si”o, wi^'i otl pi interesting putuuln- 
riliti\e to iik"C t mts, is to bt* iound in Scott’s 1 Winstulsyot 
tin* Scottish Jintdei ' It is h inlly necessary to 11 . tot to ‘Old 
Went dil>,’.is a most\nid and ill cling pu tun ol tinsmtt resting 
pciiud of om b^Vi\, though colouied by the autlioiN p.cjuditcb 
in las oui ol yre dominant party. 
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Marion Weir, whom he married before he went to 
Ireland, where he staid all night, and in the morning, 
when he took farewell, lie caine out of the door, 
saying to himself, ‘ Poor woman, a fearful morning,’ 
twice overt ‘ A dark misty morning.’ The next 
morning, between five juid six hours, the said John 
Brown having performed the worship of God in his 
family, was going vvitli a spade in his hand to make 
ready some peat ground : the mist being very dark, 
he knew not until cruel and bloody C'laveihouse com¬ 
passed him with three troops of horse, brought him 
to his house, and then exaijiined him ; who, though 
he was a mail of a stammering speech, yet answered 
him distinctly and solidly; which made Claverhouse 
to examine those whom he ‘had taken *to be Ins 
guide through the muirs, if ever they heard him 
preach. They answered, No, no; he was never a 
preacher. He said, ‘ If he Ins not preached, 
mickle has he prayed in his time.’ lie said to John, 
‘Go to your prayers, for you shall immediately die.’ 
When lie was piaying, Claverhouse interrupted him 
three times: one time that he stopl him, he was 
pleading that the Loid would spate a lemnant, and 
not make a full end in the day ol his anger, du¬ 
vet house said,'* 1 gave you time to piay, and ye are 
begifli to pieuclihe turned about upon his knees 
and said, ‘ Sir, you know neither the nature of 
preaching or praying, that tails this pleaching.’ 
Then continued without contusion; when ended, Cla- 
veihouse said, ' Take good-night ot your wife and 
children.’ His wife standing by with her child in 
hei aims that she had hi ought foitii to him, and 
ano.ther child of his fus»wifes, he tame to her, and 
said, ‘ Now, Marion, the day is come, that I told 
you would come when 1 lirst spake to you of 
marrying me.’ She said, ‘ hidemj'yjolm, T can 
willingly pax t with you.’ ‘ JThen,’ lie i\id, ‘this is 
\c*. II. z 
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all I desire, I have no more io do bid to die.’ He 
kissed his wife and bairns, and wished purchased 
and promised blessings to he multiplied upon them, 
and his blessing. Claverhouse ordered six soldiers to 
shoot him*: the most part of the bullet* came upon 
his head, which scattered his brains on the ground. 
Claverhouse said tp his wife, ‘ Vv'hat thinkest thou 
of thy husband now, woman ?’ She said, ‘ I thought 
ever much of him, and now as much as ever.’ He 
said, - it were justice to lay thee beside him.’ She 
said, ‘If ye were permitted, I doubt not hut that 
your eruehie would go that length ; but how will ye 
make answer for this morning’s work ?’ lie said, ‘to 
man 1 ean be answerable; and for God, J will take 
him ill imy own liaiH.’ Claverhouse mounted his 
horse, and marched, and left her with the corpse of 
her. dead husband lying' there; she set the bairn 
upon the ground, and gathered his brains, and tied 
up bis head, mid slraighted his body, and covered 
him in her plaid, and sat down and wept over him. 
It being a very desolate place, where never verdure 
grew, and far from neighbours, it was some time 
before anv friends came to her : the first that came 
was a very fit .hand, that old singular Christian 
woman in the Cnminerhead, named Elizabeth Mt-n- 
zies, three miles distant, who had been tried vv.v'li the 
violent death of her husband at Pentland, aliet wards 
of two worthy sons, Thomas Weir, who was killed at 
L'rnmclog, and David Steel, who was suddenly 
shot allerwards when taken. The said Marion Weir, 
sitting upon her husband’s grave, told me, that 
before that, she could see no blood hut what she 
was in danger to faint; ainj. yet she was helped to be 
a witness to all this, without either fainting of Con¬ 
fusion, except when the shots were let oil’, her eyes 

* WodrovT su^.VUtut the soldiers liesilated, or lefnsed to lire, 
and tlut Llaylhuuse shot Drown with Ins owu hands. 
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dazzled. Ilis corpse was buried at the end of his 
house, when* he was slam, with this inscription on 
his grave-stone:— 

In caitli’s cold tied, the dusty part l.e.e J.os, 

Of oiuAvho did tlie earth as dust despise ! 

Here, in this place, fi.nn eaith he took departure ; — 

Now he has got the gailaml oi the mailyr. 

This murder was committed between six and seven 
in the morning: Sir. Peden was about ten or eleven 
miles distant, having been in the fields all night; 
he came to the house between seven and eight, and 
desired to call in the family, that he might pray 
amongst them. When pruying, he said, ‘ Lord, 
when wilt thou avenge ilrowfis blood? "Oh! let 
Hi own’s blood he precious in thv sight! and hasten 
the day when thou wilt avenge it, with t'ameion’s, 
Cargill’s, and many otheis of our matters’ names; 
and oh! for that day, when the Lord would avenge 
all their bloods.’ 

“ When ended, John Wuirhead inijulied what he 
meant by Hrovvn’s blood? lie said twice over, 
‘ What do I mean? Olaverhouse has been at the 
Ptiesthill this morning, and has cruelly murdered 
John llrown; Ins corpse was lying at toe end of his 
turns*, and his poor wife sitting weeping by his 
coipse, and not a soul to speak a word comfortably 
to her.’ ” 

(t is not to be supposed that this atrocity was 
single or singular iu its nature, or that it and others 
rest upon doubtful testimony. “ No historical (acts,” 
says Mr. !’o\, “arc better ascertained than the 
account of these instance of cruelty which aie to be 
fouhel in Wodiovv.” And the extent to winch they 
wete carried, may lie appieeiated limn the number 
of military executions or muidets fRovled by that 
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author*', in the two first months only of the year in 
which the above tragedy was enacted. .Neither must 
it he supposed that these were the unwarranted 
excesses of a brutal soldiery: the Privy Council, the 
chief executive power of Scotland, clearly pointed out 
the line of conduct to be pursued in its instructions t; 

* Wc give an abstract, to show both the number and nature of 
the crimes which were punished with death. 

Jan. -3. Six persons shot, surprised in prayer, in the parish 
of Moriigaflj Galloway. 

Jan. 31. One person shot, taken in hiding, in Durisdeer, 
Nilhsdale. 

Jan. 31. Four shot, for ref-sing the oath of abjuration. Strai- 
ton, Ayrshire. 

Feb. 19. Four shot and two hanged, taken in hiding. Orr, 
Galloway. ■ • i 

Feb. 21. Five killed at Kirkonnel. 

Feb. 28. One killed at Harr, in Garrick. 

Ten others killed in the abo\c month, at different times, dates 
uncertain, facts certain. And so on, through the year, but es¬ 
pecially the first liAlf. All these, it will be observed, are military 
executions solely, not men slain in fighting, nor men condemned 
by the civil power. Wodrow, book lii. chap. 9. (>. 

f Instructions to General-Lieutenant Drummond, for marching 
to the southern and western shires. Kdinb. April 21,1G85. 

“ lmo. You are to employ all his majesties standing forces, in 
the southern and western shires, or so many of them as jou shall 
find expedient, lor pursuing, suppics-ing, and utterly destroying 
all such fugitive rebels as resist, and disturb the peace and quiet 
of his majesties government: and you are to cause imnuUiately 
shoot such of them to death, as you immediately find in arms. 

2do. You shall give older to nppiehend all persons suspect 
ibrharbouiers, or resellers of rebels, and fugitive vagabonds: and 
punish such as you find guilty, according to law.” 

lie is farther warranted to Like free quarters, for all persons 
under his command (not being of his majesties forces), in all 
places where rebels, and fugitives, and vagabonds are suspected 
of being reset, harboured, oi < outlived at. 

There is something at once ludicrous and revolting in the fol¬ 
lowing complaint, and the remedy applied to the grievance. It is 
a good specimen of the way in which the Council exercised their 
inquisitorial [uurfX/kb ;—• 
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and in its dealings with tl c prisoners biotto, ht befoie 
it, showed ccjually clearly th it the exceeding of their 
otders in scyenty would not he h nsbly constnud. 
Tlure are few who do not lecolleet the scene in 
‘Old MoiUhty,’in which the pie ichor Alai hu iris 
examined befoie the t oiintil and t’ e fiction docs »o 
one step beyond the h afity, a-, dc tailed in the autlicii- 
tu p i«es of AAodiow '1 hose who did not pensh 
by shot 01 swoid, had oitin icason to w i ,h that then 
suflcrings had bun ended hv the suinnnu method 
of inilitaiy executn n. Toitiui w is pitili-.sK te-ed to 
cvti ict coulcssion , and hi indni.,, b liiishnient, and 
h inline, mie 1 itgcly employed not only ag unst tile 
violent spnits whom pels intn n hat 1 ilnun to issume 
atm,, but against those who < itiiul none Wit jussive 
lcsistance And this s'cnity w is the taiet, not the 
consequence, of the mini violent sects using maims, 
it was the it suit of a pmmdit ted sell inc toojipicss, 
ll not to loot out, ihcsbvU 11 uustn, as*lt ndiug to keep 
alne a spuitof mdejit nde net, civil is well as lili- 
gious With tin, intent o‘n tin mnnstets and othci 
jnoniment jieisonswete hist < ttaclu <1 tirnlci lot mot 
1 w it was not until then fumntss jnoted to he m- 
expugnible, that the ict of tssc n tiling loi woishipwas 
itself jnosciibcd JKui sii t h is 1661, All James 
Gudatie, one ot tile most iminint liiunsteis ol the 
‘Scottish chinch, a man of mud' ration and d.suction, 

“ Inlv 14 Jlie in igi tutes of f,li*ro\\ pro cut v | etiuon to 
ttieuumil, slinm^ It u 1 ui lit! iti is pt Unit alii muiy 
siltv (lit \w men who iu t n i it Ihiu to tl t I mn liu coun¬ 
cil i r tel itenito tc win ope it ini burnt on t tit licit ,t\irclj 
who iu* unity of H-et m t i muiM , mil Midi s m milv ot 
ill p mcij Its, th it tl u l o w 1 • [ Lit ynd it 1 d son sc it At i turn, 
11 1 st ( t Solidot ( t uicil i 1 Sr ill in t, y< 1 ill i 1 1 ip l v 0 t 
lyi cl nit conwi c it tie t ubcurug mil intiiL im with 
J n cub t jicisn iiiii'/ (/ ill inn c | ii it icn- 

m me nt lititulc, I ut must be unilu toe t to V ly 'tec on to 
tic k in ami u tenant. \ 

/ 3 
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as well as zeal, learning and piety, was singled out 
as a victim. Hume’s account of this Jransaction is 
a good specimen of the spirit in which he treats of 
this period of history. “ It was deemed political to 
hold o\er men’s heads for some time (jie terror of 
punishment, till they should have made the requisite 
compliances with the new'government. Though 
neither the king’s temper nor plan of administration 
led him to severity, some examples, utter such a 
blood) and triumphant rebellion, seemed necessary ; 
and the Marquis ot Argvlo and one Guthrie were 
pitched upon us the victims.. . Guthrie was a seditious 
pieucher, and had personally affronted the king: his 
punishment gave surprise to nobody.” On this 
passage, we have to observe, that Guthrie was not a 
person unknown or insignificant, to be spoken of 
thus contemptuously (one (nil hr u ); and m denial 
the latter statements, to quote the following extract 
from Wodrow, »w hose testimony we do not hesitate 
to prefer to 1 hat of Hume, neither quoting their 
authority. “ The king himself was so sensible ot his 
(Guthrie’s) good services to him and Ins interest 
when at the lowest, and of the severity of this 
sentence, that when he got notice ot it, lie asked 
with some warmth, 4 And what have von done with 
Mr. Patiick Gillespie?’ it was answeied that Mr. 
Gillespie had so many iiiends in the house, ins life 
could not be taken. 4 Well,’ said the king, 4 if I 
had known you would have spaied Mi. Gillespie, 

I would have spaied Mr. Guthrie' 4 .' And indeed 
there was reason for it, as to one who had been so 
linn and zealous a suppoiter of His Majestie’s title 
and interest, and had sutfejed so much lor Ins con¬ 
tinued opposition to, and disowning of the English 
usurpation.’’ And lar irom being au insignificant 
person, whose* death might he passed over as a 
*'* Wodrow, hook i. chap, 2, o 4, 
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inuttei of no account, the greatest pains were taken 
to induce lutq to save Jus lilt by * making concessions, 
nil the value ol which, as comm» hom hnn, the 
emit party were well acquainted Hut lus olienee, 
and the 1 enroll tor pm suing him to death are not ob- 
,euitly hinted at m the hrst sentence ot om extract 
hom flume he had stritul up against invasion ot the 
lights ot the Picshytuian knk, which the king, in 
swearing to the cox Limit had bound hunscll to up- 
hold, and thcrctou lie was made ail example, “ to 
hold ovu mens he ids the tenoi ot punishment, till 
they should have in uk the requisite compliances with 
the new govemment ’ 'Itnfchiige against lain was 
tic isoii and sedition, founded pimtipally on the lan¬ 
guage of a pc tition adopted tiy * meeting of ;mnisters, 
August iS, 1600, ot which tie was one, and on two 
public ilions, tlie ‘ Y\ cstern Remonstiaiice,’ and 
‘Causes of GodsWiith,’ in the sentiments of both 
ot which tie expiessed tus conuiriei*,c on tus tual: 
and in Ins last spiech he acknowledged tnmselt the 
authoi ot the Liltei J join one of his speeches 
Inloic the pailiameiit, we cxlrael the tollowmg p.is- 
s ige, which is woitli the attention ol those who think 
tli it opinions aie to be stilted by violence 

“ \ly lout, 111 y umsciinre 1 e moot submit, but 
tins yld ei i/y body and limit d ile-.li I do submit, to 
do with it wlntsoexer you will, whethei by death, or 
Inmshmciit, oi imprisonment, oi anything else; 
only I beseech vou to pondet well what piolil there 

* Bu met say s, “ he ut in idv ml igt 1 1 those l ist wished to 
hive sued linn, by the least step awards iny submission, but 
much t > the (intriry l saw bun niter He w is so lui iiom 
showing inv h u tint hi i it^ir e\| lessed i < nniempt ol dt ith. 
JJe spoke in hum oil tl e la I U r w mi the c oiuposedness ot one 
llul was ilcliveiiu. i scum n, ruler than Ins list wools He 
pisl fled all that had been lone, and exhorted all people to 
adheie to ilu lovuunt, vvliieh lie uiagmflW ^jlily13 unset, 
Hist, of his own limes. 1 
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is in my blood : it is not the extinguishing of me or 
many others that will extinguish the .covenant and 
work of reformation since the year l(i3S. My blood, 
bondage, or banishment will contribute more for 
the propagation of those things than my life or 
liberty could do, though I should live many years*.” 

His death, however, was resolved on; and in spite 
of the Vigour of his defence, and the laxness of the 
charges against him, on which no lawyer since the 
Revolution would have dared to build a charge of 
constructive treason, he was found guilty and sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged; which sentence was carried 
into effect, June 1, l(i(i]‘. He commenced his dying 
speech in thee words;— 

“ Mcirand brethren, 1 fear many of you are eomc 
hither to gaze, rather than to be edified bv the car¬ 
riage and last words of a dying man; lmt if any have 
an ear to hear, as T hope some of this gteat con¬ 
fluence have, rdcsirc your audience to a few words. 
J am come hither to lay down this earthly taber¬ 
nacle and mortal flesh of mine, and, 1 bless (Jod, 
through bis grace, 1 do it willingly, and not by 
constraint. 1 say, 1 suffer willingly : if I had been 
so minded, 1 might have made a division, and not 
been a prisoner; but being conscious to myself of 
nothing worthy of death or bonds, I could not stain 
my innoeeiiey with the suspicion of guiltiness, by my 
withdrawing; neither have I wanted opportunities 
and advantages to escape since I was prisoner,—not 
by the fault of my keepers, (jod knoweth, but other¬ 
wise ; but neither for this had I light or liberty, lest 
I should rolled upon the Lord’s name, and offend 
the generation of the riglpcous ■ and if some men 
have not been mistaken, or dealt deceitfully in telling 
me so, i might have avoided not only the severity of 
the scutcuccysfefrC also had much favour and eoun- 
* Vi udruvv, bonk i. cliaj). 
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tenanee in complying with the courses of the times. 
But I durst ijot redeem my life tvith the loss of my 
integrity, (iod knoweth I durst not; and that since 
I was prisoner, he hath so holden me by the hand, 
that he nev^r suffered me to bring it in debate in my 
inward thoughts, much less to propose or hearken to 
any overture of that kiutk J did judge it better do 
sutfer than to sin; and therefore 1 am come hither 
to lay down my life this day.” 

He proceeded to justify his own loyalty, and the 
conduct for which he was condemned, as in no way 
treasonable or sedition*, but a conscientious upholding 
of the rights and privileges of the church: and bearing 
testimony to the sacredness of the Covenant, and to 
Ins own adherence to it, and, to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Presbyterian church, he concluded in 
an exalted strain of piety and thankfulness, and met 
his death, according to the testimony of Burnet, 
above quoted, with the utmost tranquillity. 

“ It was very confidently asserted at this time, 
that some weeks after .Mr (luthrie’s head had been 
set up on tlie Netherbuw Port in Edinburgh, the 
commissioner’s coach coining down that way, several 
drops of blood fell from the head upon the coach, 
which all their art and diligence could not wipe off. 
1 haje it very confidently affirmed, that physicians 
were called, and inquired if any natural cause could 
be assigned for the blood dropping so long after 
the head was put up, and especially for it not 
washing out of the leather; ami they could give none. 
This odd incident beginning to be talked of, and all 
oilier methods being tiled, at length the leather was 
removed, and a new cover pint on: this was much 
sootier done than the wiping off the guilt of this 
great and good man’s blood from the shedders of it, 
and this poor nation. The above naport I shall say 
no more of; it was generally spoken o^at the time, 
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and is yet firmly believed by many: at ibis distance 
1 cannot fully vouch it ascertain ; perkips it. may be 
thought too miraculous for the age we are now in: 
but this 1 will affirm, that Mr. Guthries blood was 
of so crying a nature, that even Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie was sensible that all his rhetoric, though he 
was a great master in that sort, had not been suf¬ 
ficient to drown it, tor which cause he very wisely 
passed it over in silence + .” 

This is rather a remarkable instance of a common 
superstition. The reader who will consult the ori¬ 
ginal authorities, will be struck bv the elevated tone 
of joyful anticipation with which the sufferers of this 
period almost uniformly met death. See the ac¬ 
counts ofaKing, Macliail, Kenwiek, and many others. 
Compare these deaths with those of Socrates or Cato, 
and we have the best exemplification of the practical 
difference between Christianity and Heathenism, even 
in its purest, dorms. “ The Heathen looked on 
death without fear, the Christian exulted 

The English reader Will naturally look in a 
chapter devoted to the subjects by which this is 
occupied, for some account of the persecution of the 
reformed church of his own country in the reign of 
Mary. This is a period very dilfercnt in character 
from that persecution of the Scottish Presbyterians, 
which we have just described, hut not inferior in 
interest. Their stubborn opposition for conscience’ 
sake is well contrasted bv tin* mild submission of 
the English reformers for conscience’ sake also; 
as the ascetic lives, and in many cases the stern 
and gloomv tenets of the former are contrasted 
with the innocent and d"ccut cheerfulness, and 
more attractive doctrines, encouraged, practised, and 
preached, by the hitler. These differences may 
be explained Jry various causes, arising from a dif- 
* \\ udrov., jock i.cliap. 2. T Last Days of Pompeii. 
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fereuce of national character and natural circum¬ 
stance's The Scotch have always hcen a people 
not lightly mined, hut stern in temper, and stub¬ 
born in endurance when roused into action: and 
their wild country and defensible fastnesses rendered 
it easy, in the first instance, to withdraw from vexa¬ 
tious interference, in the second, when pursued, to 
oppose violence successfully. And besides, the re¬ 
solute resistance of the Cnmeroinans and others was 
the fiuit of a spiiit of independence of long growth, 
fastened by long contests with the curan, both in 
England and Scotland ; and the civil wars had effec¬ 
tually broken down the nothin, that it was foibidden 
to take up arms, even for conscience’sake, against the 
powers that be. That their cvndiut, if lwt always 
judicious, was in its main principles worthv of honour 
and admiration, we have already stated to be our opi¬ 
nion : but we aie not on that account less ready to 
admire the calm submission of the English refouricrs, 
coupled with their resolute upholding of the truth. 
The Scottish zealots had studied the Old Testament, 
till they had imbibed rather too much of the Jewish 
temper: the conduct of the fathers of our church was 
lull of the very spoil ol Christianity, 'file latter 
were not more distinguished than the former for 
upngjitiiess of life, devotion to the truth, as they 
received it, or readiness to seal their adherence to it 
by death. But they had the advantage in depth of 
learning, in a more temperate gravity ot conduct, and 
soundness of judgment: and it is on these accounts, 
as well as by icasoii of the mine eminent station 
which they filled in the eyes of the world, that they 
have always been revereined as shining lights; while 
tlie peisecuted sects of Scotland were long regarded 
by those who were but generally acquainted with 
that period of our history, either^*ii^i liatied, or 
contempt, in proportion as the ciuel extravagancies 
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of a few, or the so-called moroseness, and puritanical 
precision of the many, made most impression. 

The stories of Cranrner, Latimer, and Ridley, and 
others high in rank, are familiarly known even to 
children ; in whose limited circle of historical reading 
the hoirors of this period have been suffered to hold 
too piominenf a place. Less known to fame, jet 
not inferior to any, it should seem, in the qualities of 
the heart and the understanding, was he whose 
memorable death we have selected for narration; 
and in whose rustic simplicity of deportment, and 
somewhat coarse jocularity, and grotesque contour of 
person (a circumstance which is to be inferred from 
various paitsof the narrative), we trace a resemblance, 
slight, <ind unimportant, yet not uninteresting, to the 
Athenian philosopher, as well as in his care, retained 
to the last, tor the feelings and welfare of his friends, 
and his resolute refusal to compromise the goodness 
ot his cause by tliglit. 

“ Of RowlandTajlor (says Bishop llcber) neither 
the name nor the misfortunes are obscure. He was 
distinguished among the divines of the Reformation 
for Ins abilities, his learning’, and picfv: and he suf¬ 
fered death at the stake on Aldham Common, near 
Hadleigh, in the third year of Queen Marv, amid the 
blessings and lamentations of his parishioners, and 
with a courageous and kindly cheerfulness which has 
scarcely its parallel, even in those days of religious 
heroism.” 

“ There is nothing indeed more beautiful, in the 
whole beautiful Rook of Marty is, than the account 
which Fox has given of Rowland Tajlor, whether m 
the discharge of his duty at, a parish priest, or in the 
more arduous moments when lie was called on to 
bear his cross in the cause of religion. His warmth 
of heart, hif sunplicity of manners, the total absence 
of the falpe stimulants of enthusiasm or pride, and 
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the abundant overflow of better and holier feelings 
are delineated, no less than his courage in death, and 
the buoyant cheerfulness with which he encountered 
it, with a spirit only inferior to the eloquence and 
dignity oS the Phsedon. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the manners of the age, before we can be 
reconciled to the coarse vigour ol his pleasantry, his 
jocose menace to Homier, and his jests with (he 
Shentf on his own stature and corpulency. But no¬ 
thing can be more delightfully told than his refusal 
to fly from the Lord Chancellor's officers ; his digni¬ 
fied yet modest determination to await death in the 
discharge of his duty ; and his affectionate and cou¬ 
rageous parting with his wile and children. His re¬ 
collection, when led to the Make, of ‘ tllte blind man 
and woman,' his pensioners, is ol the same delightful 
character; nor has Plato anything more touching 
than the lamentation of his parishioners over his dis¬ 
honoured head and long white b?ard, and his own 
meek rebuke to the w letch who drew blood from 
that veneiable countenance. Let not my readers 
blame me for this digression. They will have cause 
to thank me, if it induces them to icier to a history 
which few men have ever read without its making 
them ‘ sadder and beltei V ” 

•Rowland Taylor, “ a right perfect divine,” and 
parish priest, according to the manners of the time, 
was chaplain to A rchbishop Cranmer; but on being 
appointed rector of lladleigh, a small town in Suffolk, 
lie quitted his patron's family, to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to the care of his living; and by his diligent 
study, and preaching, and attention to the temporal 
as well as spiritual welfare of his people, he both re¬ 
commended the doctrines which he taught, and ac¬ 
quired the esteem and love of his parishioners in an 

* Ilebor’s ‘ Life of Bishop Tayloi worthy descendant 
of this excellent man. 

T®L. II. 2 A 
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uncommon degree. Such was his occupation and 
character during the reign of Edward VI.: on the 
accession of Mary, he was one of the first to suffer 
for his adherence to the church and to the laws, in 
consequence of his resistance to the attempts made 
to reinstate Popish priests and Popish ceremonies 
in the parochial churches. In this scheme to re¬ 
concile England to the Pope, the renegade Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, and the brutal and ferocious 
Bonner, Bishop of London, who figure prominently 
in the following narrative, were the most zealous 
actors. The length and prplix style of the original 
forbids us to extract the entire story from the Book 
of Martyrs; but we shall adhere to it as closely as 
we can, as dtell for the sake of giving (according to 
the principle laid down in our introduction) a speci¬ 
men of the style of that remarkable work, as for the 
characteristic touches and intrinsic beauty of a great 
part of the narration. It begins with an account of 
Taylor’s character and parochial labours up to the 
death of Edward VI., and the subsequent attempts of 
his sister and successor Mary, to restore, by violence, 
the supremacy of the Roman Catholic religion. 

“ In the beginning of this rage of Antichrist (1553), 
a certain petie gentleman, after the sort of a lawyer, 
called Foster, a bitter persecutor in those days, with dhe 
John Clerk, of Hadley, conspired to bring in the Pope 
and his maumetrie* again into Hadley Church. To 
this purpose they builded up, with all haste possible 

* By a singular specimen of ignorance, our ancestors, who 
held the Mahometans in pions abomination, chose to consider 
that sect, which holds images in abomination, as idolaters. 
Hence the words mawmet, or maumj), and maumetry, are con¬ 
tinually used in our early writers, for idol, and idolatry. 
“ Unleful worshipping of mawmetis.” Wiclif. 1 Pet. iv.^i. 
When the “ Byshop Amphiarax sodeynly fell down into hell,” 
according to Lydgate, story of Thebes, it was the 
“ Mede pf ydolatrie, 

Of rightes olue, and false mammeutrye.”— Carton’s cUtfhn, 
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the altar, intending to bring in their masse againe, 
about the Palme Sunday. But this their device took 
none effect; for in the night the altar was beaten 
down ; wherefore they built it up againe the second 
time, and laid diligent watch, lest any should againe 
break it down. , 

“ On the day following came Foster and John 
Clerk, bringing with them their Popish sacrificer, who 
brought with him all his implements and garments 
to play his Popish pageant, whom they and their men 
guarded with swords and bucklers, lest any man 
should disturbe him in hi,s missall sacrifice. 

“ When Dr. Taylor, who (according to his eustome) 
sat at his booke studying the word of God, heard the 
bels ring, hee arose, and went into the fchurch, sup¬ 
posing something had been there to be done, accord¬ 
ing to his pastorall office : and coming to the church, 
he found the church doores shut, and fast barred, 
saving the chancel doore, which was only latched; 
where he cntring, and comming into the chancell, 
saw a Popish sacrificer in his robes, with abroad new 
shaven crown, ready to begin his Popish sacrifice, 
beset about with drawn swords and bucklers, lest any 
man should approach to disturbe him. 

“Then said Dr. Tajlor, ‘Thou divell, who made 
tlTee so bold to enter into this church of Christ, to 
prophane and defile it with this abominable idolatry?’ 
With that start up Foster, and, with an ireful and 
furious countenance, said to Dr, Taylor, ‘ Thou trai¬ 
tor, what doest thou here, to let and disturb the 
Queene’s proceedings ?’ Dr. Taylor answered, ‘ I am 
no traitor, but 1 am the shepherd that God, my Lord 
Christ, hath appoints! to feed this his flock; where¬ 
fore I have good authority to bee here, and I com¬ 
mand thee, thou Popish wolf, i^he name of God, to 
avoid hence, and not to presume here with such Po¬ 
pish idolatry to poison (ihrist’s flock. 
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Taylor being violently put out of the church, the 
mass was continued. But he was a man to be feared 
for his integrity, courage, and ability, and therefore 
to be destroyed : and in those times the transaction 
which we have just related, furnished meann of pro¬ 
ceeding against him under colour of law. In a few 
days, upon complaint of Clerk and Foster, he was 
cited to appear before Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
and Lord Chancellor. “ When his friends heard this, 
they earnestly counselled him to depart and flye; 
alledging and declaring unto him, that he could 
neither be indifferently heard to speak his conscience 
and mind, nor yet look for justice or favour at the 
said Chancellor’s hands, who, as it was well knowne, 
was most fierce and cruell; but must needs (if he 
went up to him) wait for imprisonment and cruell 
death at his hands.” 

“ Then said Dr. Taylor to his friends, ‘ Dear friends, 
I most heartily thank you that you have so tender a 
care over mee; and although I know that there is 
neither justice nor truth to be looked for at my ad- 
versarie’s hands, but rather imprisonment and cruell 
death, yet I know my cause to be so good and righ¬ 
teous, and the truth so strong on my side, that I will, 
by God’s grace, go and appear before them, and to 
theird)eards resist their false doings.’ ” 

In tlhis mind, though strongly urged to fly, he conti¬ 
nued, and took his journey to London on horseback, 
with a trusty servant named John Hull, who on the way 
“ laboured to counsel and perswade him very earnestly 
to fly, and not to come to the Bishop; and proffered 
himselfe to go with him to save him, and in all perils to 
venture his life for him and with’ him. Butin nowise 
would Dr. Taylor consent or agree thereunto. Thus 
they came up to London, and shortly after, Taylor 
presented himself beiore the Bishop of Winchester.” 

The account,of this conference is amusing as well 
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as interesting, but it is both too long and too theolo¬ 
gical to extract. Taylor, however, according to the 
reporter, had altogether the best of it, except in the 
conclusion, which was effected by what Fox, in, his 
marginal note, quaintly calls “ Winchester’s strong 
argument, Carry him to prison.” He remained in 
the Kiug's Bench abolit a year and three-quarters," in 
the which time the Papists got certain old tyrannous 
lawes, which were put down by King Henry VIII. 
and by King Edward, to be revived again by Par¬ 
liament, so that now they might, ex officio, cite whom 
they would upon their owne suspition, and charge 
him with what articles thfey lusted, and, except they 
in all things agreed to their purpose, burne them. 
When these laws were once established, they sent for 
Dr. Taylor, with certain other prisoners, which were 
agaitie convened before the Chancellor, and other 
Commissioners, about the 2"2d of January, 1555. 
The purport and effect of which talke between them, 
because it is sufficiently described by himselfe in his 
owne letter, written to a friend of his, I have annexed 
the said letter here under, as followeth *.... After 

* The principal question argued in this letter, is the marriage 
of pnests. The following extract, which is of Taylor’s own 
wrmng, gives a good notion of the way in which such exami¬ 
nations might he carried on:— 

“ Then iny Lord Chancellor said, ‘ Diddcst thou never read 
the hook that I set forth ot the sacrament >’ I answered, ‘That 
I had 1 ead it.’ Then hee said, ‘ How likest thou that book ?’ 
With that one of the Councell (whose namel know not) 1 , said, 
‘ My Lord, that is a good question, for I am sure that book stop- 
peth all their mouths.’ Then said I, ‘ My Lord, I think many 
things he farre wide of the truth of God’s word in that book.’ 

“ Then my Lord said, ‘ Thou art a very varlet.’ To that I an¬ 
swered, • That is as bad as*Racha, or Fatue V Then my Lord 
said, ‘ Thou art an ignorant beetlebrow.’ 

1 “ Ilis right name might bee, Sir Join Clawbaeke.”—Fox’s 
marginal note. 

8 Taj lor had once before twitted the Bisbyp with his turn 
for (filing hard names. 
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that Dr. Taylor thus, with great spirit and courage, 
had answered for himselfe, and stoutly rebuked his 
adversaries for breaking their oath made before to 
King Henry, and to King Edward his sonne, and for 
betraying the realme into the power of the Roman 
Bishop ; they, perceiving that in no case could he be 
stirred to their wils and purpose, committed him 
thereupon to prison againe, where he endured till the 
last of January." 

On that day he was again brought before Win¬ 
chester and other bishops, aud condemned to death. 
Being a priest, however, he was to be degraded be¬ 
fore he was delivered to the civil power, and Bonner 
was appointed to perform that office. “ Well,” quoth 

“To that 1 answered, ‘ fhave read over and over again the 
Holy Scriptures, and St. Augustine’s works through, und Cy¬ 
prian, Eusebius, Ovigeue, Gregory Nazianzene. with divers 
other books through once: therefore I thank God, I am not 
utterly ignorant. Besides these, my Lord, I professed the Civill 
Laws, as your Lordship did, and I have read over the Canon 
Law also.’ 

“Then my Lord said, ‘with a corruptjudgmenttliou readest 
all things. Touching my profession, it is divinity, in which I 
have written diverse bookes.’ ‘ Then,’ said 1, ‘ My Lord, ye did 
write one booke, De vera obedientia ; I would ye had been con. 
stant in that: for indeed ye did never declare a good conscience, 
that I heard of, but in that one booke.’ 

“Then my Lord said, ‘Tut. tut, tut, lwrote against Buce’in 
Priests’manages; but such bookes please not such wretches as 
thou art, which hast been maried many yeares.’ 

“ To that I answered, ‘ I am maried indeed, and I have had 
nine children in holy matrimony, I thank God : and this I am 
sure of, that your proceedings now at present in this realme, 
against Priests’ manages, is the maintenance of the doctrine of 
dwells, against naturall law, drill law, canon law, generall 
tibuncells, canons of the Apostles, ancient Doctors, and God’s 
lawes.’ f 

“ Then my Lord Chancellor said, ‘ Thou falsifiest the generall 
councell; for there is express mention in the said decree, that 
Priests should be diw-ced from their wives, which be maried.’ 

“ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ if those words be there, as you say, then am 
I content to lose this great httad of mine. Let the book be 
fetched.’” . , 
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the Bishop, “ I aba come to degrade you; wherefore 
put on these vestures*.” “ No,” quoth Dr. Taylor, 

“ I will not.” “ Wilt thou not?” said the Bishop. “ I 
shall make thee, ere I go." Quoth Dr. Taylor, “ You 
shall not, by the grace of God.” Then he charged 
him upon his obedience to do it; but he would not do 
it for him. * 

“ So he willed another to put them on his backe; 
and when he was thoroughly furnished therewith, he 
set his hands to his side, walking up and down, and 
said, ‘ How say you, my Lord, am I not a goodly 
toole? How say you, my Masters? If I were in 
Cheape, should I not hhve boyes enow to laugh at 
these apish toyes and toying trumpery?’ So the Bishop 
scraped his fingers, thumbos, and the crowne of his 
head, and did the rest of such like divellish obser¬ 
vances. 

“ At the last, when he should have given Dr. Tay¬ 
lor a stroke on the breast with his crosier-stafie, the 
Bishop’s Chaplain said, ‘ My Lord, strike him not, 
for he will sure strike againe.’ ‘Yea, by St. Peter, 
will I,’ quoth Dr. Taylor, ‘the cause is Christ’s, and* 
1 were no good Christian if I would not fight in my 
Master’s quarrell.’ So the Bishop laid his curse on 
him, but struck him not. .. .And when hee came up, 
be told Master Bradford (for then both lay in one 
chamber) that he had made the Bishop of London 
afraid : ‘ foi,’ saith he laughingly, ‘ his Chaplain gave 
him counsell not to strike me with his crosier-staffe, 
for that 1 would strike againe; and, by my troth, said 
he, rubbing his hands, I made him believe I would 
doe so indeed.’ ” 

* The garments of a*Roman Catholic piiest, which were to 
bo put on that ho might lie stripped of thorn, and thus symbo¬ 
lically depnved ol his pastoral office. The scraping mentioned 
below was pei formed on the parts wffih were anointed in the 
Boman Kitual oi ordination.. 
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After this ceremony he was delivered to the secular 
power. His last interview with his family is thus 
simply told. “ Now when the SherifFe and his com¬ 
pany came against St. Botolph church (in Aldgate), 
Elizabeth cried, saying, ‘ O my deare Father! Mo¬ 
ther, Mother, here is my father led away.’ Then 
cried his wife, ‘Rowland, Rowland, where art thou?’ 
for it was a verie darke morning, that the one could 
not see the other. Dr. Taylor answered, ‘ Deare 
wife, I am here,’ and staied. The Sheriffe’s men 
would have led him forth, but the Sheriffe said, ‘ Stay 
a little, maisters, I praie you, and let him speake to 
his wife ;’ and so they staied. 

“ Then came she to him ; and he tooke his daugh¬ 
ter Mary in his armes, and he, his wife, and Eliza¬ 
beth, kneeled down and said the Lord’s Praier : at 
which sight the Sheriffe wept apace, and so did divers 
other of the company. After they had praied, he 
rose up and kissed his wife, and shooke her by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, my deare wife, bee of good 
comfort, for I am quiet in my conscience. God shall 
stir up a father for my children.’ And then he kissed 
his daughter Mary, and said, ‘ God blesse thee, and 
make thee his servant:’ and kissing Elizabeth, hee 
said, ‘ God blesse thee, I praie you all stand strong 
and stedfast unto Christ and his worde, and keep 
you from idolatry.’ Then said his wife, ‘ God be 
with thee, dear Rowland. 1 will, with God’s grace, 
meet thee at Iladley.’ 

“ And so he was led forth to the Woolsack .. And 
at his comming out, J ohn Hull before spoken of stood 
at the railes with Dr. Taylor’s sonne. When Dr. Tay¬ 
lor saw them, he called them, %-iying, ‘ Come hither, 
my sonne Thomas;’ and John Hull lifted up the 
child, and set him on the horse before his father.- 
Theu lifted he up hi* eyes toward heaven, and praied 
for his sonne, laide his hatte on the child’s head, and 
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blessed him, and so delivered the child to John Hull, 
whom he tooke by the hand, and said, ‘Farewfell, 
John Hull, the faithfullest servant that ever man had.’ 
And so they rode forth: the Sheriffe of Essex, with 
foure yeomen of the guard, and the SherifFe’s men 
leading him.’’ 

He was thus conducted to Hadley, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which was appointed the place of his exe¬ 
cution, at Aldham Moor. The even and cheerful tenour 
of his mind is evinced in many points of our past 
narrative, and confirmed by witnesses. “ They that 
were present, and familiarly conversant with this Dr. 
Taylor, reported of lnm that they never did see in 
him any feare of death ; but especially and above all 
the rest, which besides hint suffered at the same time, 
always shewed himselfe merry and cheerfull in time of 
his imprisonment, as well before his condemnation as 
after: he kept one countenance and like behaviour. 
Whereunto he was rather confirmed by the company 
and presence of Mr. John Bradford, who then was 
in prison and chamber with him. The same morning* 
when he was called up by the Sheriffe to go to his 
burning, he cast his armes about a balk which was in 
the chamber between Mr. Bradford's bed and his ; 
and there hanging by the hands, said to Mr. Bradford, 
**0, Mr. Bradford,’ said he, ‘what a notable sway 
should 1 give if I were hanged,’ meaning for that he 
was a corpulent and big man.” His unusual stature 
seems to have,been a favourite subject for jesting 
with him ; for we find a very elaborate piece of quiz¬ 
zing on the same subject, approximating in character 
to that species of wit which is sometimes denominated 
trotting. It runs t4us:—• 

“ At Chelmsford, the Sheriff of Essex, being about 
'to deliver up his prisoner to lire Sheriff of Suffolk, 
sought, as they sat at supper, ffnnduce him to recant. 
After using the common topics, he. concludes.‘Ye 
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should do much better to revoke your opinions, and 
return to the Catholike church of Rome; if ye will, 
doubt je not but ye shall find favour at the Queene's 
hands. This councell I give you, good Mr. Doctor 
of a good heart, and good will toward yon ; and 
thereupon I drink to you. In like manner said all 
the Yeomen of the Guard. Upon that condition, Mr. 
Doctor, we will all drink to you.’ 

“ When they had all drunk to him, and the cup was 
come to him, he stayed a little, as one studying what 
answer he might give. At the last thus he answered, 
and said, * Master Sheriffe, and my masters all, I 
heartily thank you for your good will; I have heark¬ 
ened to your words, and marked well your counsels; 
and, to be pldin with you" I do perceive that I have 
been deceived myself, and am likely to deceive a great 
many of Hadley of their expectation.’ With that 
word they all rejoiced. ‘ Yea, good Master Doctor,’ 
quoth the Sheriffs,“ ‘ God’s blessing on your heart, 
hold you there still. It is the eomfortablest word that 
.we heard you speak yet. What, should ye cast your¬ 
self away in vaine: play a wise man’s part, and I 
dare warrant it, ye shall finde favour.’ Thus they re¬ 
joiced very much at the word, and were very merry. 

“ At the last, ‘Good Master Doctor,’ quoth the 
Sheriffe, ‘ what meane ye by this, that ye* said ye think’ 
ye have been deceived yourselfe, and think ye shall 
deceive many one in Hadley ?’ ‘ Would ye know my 
meaning plainly?’ quoth he. ‘Yea,’ quoth the 
Sheriffe, ‘ good Master Doctor, tell it us plainly.’ 

■>> “ ‘ Then,’ said Dr. Taylor, ‘ 1 will tell you how I 
Jj&ve been deceived, and, as I think, I shall deceive a 
■great many more : I am, as you see, a man that has 
A Very great carkasse, which I thought should have 
been buried in Hadley church-yard, if I had died, in 
my bed, as I well hoped I should have done; but 
herein I see I ^vas deceived: and there are a great 
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number of wormes in Hadley church-yard, which 
should have had jolly feediug on this carrion ; which 
they have looked for many a day. But now I know 
we be deceived, both I and they; for this earkasse 
must be burnt to ashes, and so shall they lose their 
bait and feeding, that they looked to have had of it.' 

“ When the Sheriffe and his company heard him say 
so, they were amazed, and looked one on another, 
marvelling at the man’s constant minde, that thus 
without all feare made a jest of the cruell torment, and 
death now at hand prepared for him. Thus was 
their expectation clean disappointed. And in this 
appeareth what was his meditation in his chiefest 
wealth and prosperity, namely, that he should shortly 
die, and feed wormes in his grave; which meditation, 
if all our Bishops and spirituall men had used, they 
had not, for a little worldly glory, forsaken the word 
of God and truth which they in King Edward’s days 
had preached and set forth, nor’ yet to maintain the 
Bishop of Rome's authority, have committed to the 
fire so many as they did.’’ » 

“ At Lavenham, a small town near Bury, where the 
cavalcade remained two days, the attempts to induce 
him to recant were renewed by the Sheriff and gen¬ 
tlemen of the county, of whom there was a great 
•concourse, with the promise even of promotion to a 
bishopric. On the 8th of February he was brought 
out to complete his earthly journey. The same spirit 
animated him to the end. On the way, being alighted 
from his horse, ‘ he leapt, and fet a friske or twaine,’ 
as men commonly do in dauncing. ‘Why, Master 
Doctor,' quoth the Sheriffe, ‘ how do you now ? He 
answered, ‘ Well, Gkid be praised, good Master She¬ 
riffe, never better; for now I know 1 am almost at 
'home. I lack not past two stiles to go over, and 1 
am even at my father’s house; but, Master Sheriffe,' 
said he, ‘ shall we nobgo thorow ijadley ?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
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quoth the Sheriffe, ‘ you shall go thorow Hadley.’ 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ O good Lord, I thank thee, I shall 
yet once again, ere I die, see my flock, whom thou. 
Lord, knowest I have most heartily loved, and truly 
taught.' . • 

“This wish being gratified, l}is last hours were 
Soothed by the accents which of all must have been 
most grateful, the prayers and blessings of the poor, 
to whom he had been as a father in the relieving 
of their corporeal wants. The street of Hadley was 
lined with those who invoked succour and strength 
for him, mingled with exclamations of woe at the 
grievous loss which had befallen themselves. Nor 
in his own extremity did he forget the humblest 
and most nefdy of those' who had been objects of 
his care: but stopping by the alms-houses, he cast 
out of a glove to the inmates of them such money as 
remained of what charitable persons had given for his 
support iu prison (his benefices being sequestrated): 
and missing two of them, he asked, ‘ Is the blind man 
<tnd blind woman that dwelt here alive?’ He 
was answered, ‘ Yea, they are there within.’ Then 
threw he glove and all in at the window, and so rode 
forth. Thus this good father and provider for the 
poore took his leave of those, for whom all his life 
lie had a singular care and studie. *’ 

“ At the last, camming to Aldliam Common, the 
place assigned where he should suffer, and seeing a 
great multitude of people gathered together, he 
asked, ‘ What place is this; and what meaneth it that 
so much people are gathered hither ?’ It was an¬ 
swered,‘It is Aldliam Common,the place where you 
must suffer; and the people arersome to looke upon 
you.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘thanked be God, I am even 
at homeand so light from his horse, and with 
both his hands rent tne hood from his head. 

“ifow was bjs head nottvd evil iavouredly, and 
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clipped much like as a man would clip a foole’s 
head, which cost the good Bishop Bonner had be¬ 
stowed upon him when he degraded him. But when 
the people saw his reverend and ancient face with a 
long white beard, they burst out with weeping teares, 
and cried, saying, ‘ pod save thee, Good Doctor Tay¬ 
lor !' with such other like godly wishes. Then would 
hee have spoken to the people, but the yeomen of 
the guard were so busie about him, that as soon as 
he opened his mouth, one or other thrust a tippestaff 
into his mouth, and would in nowise permit him to 
speak. t 

“As they were piling the faggots, one Warwick 
cruelly cast a faggot at him, which light on his head 
and broke his face, that *the bloud ran down his 
visage. Then said Dr. Taylor, ‘ O friend, I have 
harme enough, what needed that ?’ ” 

Here we take leave of him ; t for i. is needless 
again to enter into the revolting details of the bar¬ 
barous method of execution, especially prescribed for 
errors in matters offaith. The affection borne towards* 
him was beautifully manifested in a poor woman, 
who knelt at the stake to join in his prayers, and 
could not be driveu away by threats or fear. His last 
moments were like his life, tranquil, fearless, and 
forgiving. 


flcre, for the present at all events, we close this 
work. We have now traced the Grecian nation 
from the outset of authentic history to the period of 
its utmost greatness in arms, arts, and letters: and 
in doing so, aeeordiifjg to the plan laid down in our 
introduction, we hope to have accumulated a mass 
of historical anecdotes, which, independent of their 
intrinsic beauty or interest, may possess a farther 
value, as tending to throw some light %ne on another. 
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Like the close of the Persian war, the close of the 
Peloponnesian war is a remarkable epoch: the former 
marks the beginning of the greatness, the latter the 
beginning of the decline of Greece. From thence¬ 
forward the history of Greece becomes more compli¬ 
cated, and our authorities less satisfactory; inasmuch 
as, at the close of Xenophon’s Hellenics, we lose that 
series of admirable contemporary writers who have 
hitherto guided us; and the late compilers, such as 
Diodorus and Plutarch, make no adequate amends 
for the loss. The study, therefore, of the succeeding 
portion of history becomes less agreeable and more 
difficult: at the same time there is no want of remark¬ 
able incidents ; for if the annals of Athens and Sparta 
become less important, the rise of Thebes to its short¬ 
lived power, the sudden growth of Thessaly under 
Jason of Phera>, of Macedonia under Philip, and, 
above all, the renovation of the old Grecian spirit in 
the Achaean league, would supply abundance to fill a 
third volume, which should bring down the history of 
Greece to its final absorption into the Roman empire. 
But other employments leave the author no leisure 
at present for the collection of an adequate variety 
of materials from modern history : and, rather than 
pledge himself or the Society to the continuance of 
the work at an indefinite future time, he here take., 
his leave, in hope that if a third volume ever should 
appear, it will not be unacceptable to those who have 
already followed him thus far. 
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Prow of an ancient vessel fonml at Genoa. 


Chapter VII. 

*• 

Sketch of the interval which elapsed between the defeati n Sicily, and the 
battle of Arginusac—Battle of Argmusa*—Pioserution and death of the 
Athenian geneiah—Massacre nl the De Witts—Ktyl m flip Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. ‘ 

The catastrophe of the Sicilian army was heard at 
Athens with consternation. In that army, besides 
light-armed troops and slaves, 10,000 citizens were 
lost, the flower of the republic and its allied, or rather 
dependent states ; and the private sorrow from which 
fev r houses were exempt,was increased by the alarming 
perplexity how such another force could be raised from 
the exhausted population, or such a fleet rebuilt from 
the exhausted treasury of the state. It was generally 
believed through Greece tflat the war would soon 
come to an end ; and if Sparta hail been prepared to 
follow up with eneigy the blow struck in Sicily, 
Atheus probably would have fallen. But though the 
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project of wresting the dominion of the sea from her 
seemed no longer visionary, as it had seemed earlier in 
the war, in wfHch case, deprived both of her territories 
at home and of her commerce and allies abroad, she 
must have yielded, the Lacedaemonians at this critical 
juncture possessed no fleet, and the autumn and win¬ 
ter, which they spent in collecting one, were diligently 
employed by the Athenians in measures suited to the 
present emergency. Thus at the close of the nine¬ 
teenth year of the war, each party, says Thucydides, 
seemed as it were preparing for the beginning of a 
war. But at this time a third party appeared in the 
contest. The king of Persia^had discovered that to 
supply the Greeks with the means of mutual destruc¬ 
tion, was much better policy than uniting them against 
himself by measures of open hostility; and* Athens, 
from its restless spirit, as well as fiom the recollection 
of former injuries, was the object of especial dislike 
and fear to that monarchy. From' henceforward the 
want of a public revenue, which had fnore than any 
thing cramped the exertions of Sparta, was obviated 
from the inexhaustible riches of Persia. 

The seven years which elapsed between the defeat 
in Sicily and the battle of Argmusa:, are perhaps the 
busiest and most curious portion oft he war. Scarce 
two years passed before the hope of supplanting the 
Lacedaemonians in the favour of Tissaphernes, satrap 
of Lydia, and diverting to themselves the wealth 
which was animating their enemies, induced the once 
proud people of Athens to divest themselves of the 
sovereignty and establish an oligarchical government. 
After a short existence of four months this govern¬ 
ment was overthrown, and a new one established, in 
whigh the supreme power*was vested in an assembly 
of 5000 citizens, of which all persons entitled to serve 
in the heavy-armed infantry were constituted mem¬ 
bers. “And now for the first time in my remem- 
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brance,” says Thucydides, “fhe Athenians appear 
to have possessed a government of unusual excel¬ 
lence ; for there was a moderate intermixture of the 
few and the many. And this, after so many misfor¬ 
tunes past, first made the city again to rajpe its 
head*.” Alcibiades, who had been a main promoter 
of this counter-revolution, 'was now recalled, and 
under his able guidance a series of victories ensued 
which bade fair to raise the commonwealth to its 
former splendour. In the twenty-fourth year of the 
war, and the sixth from his banishment, he led home 
his victorious troops, and was received with extraor¬ 
dinary favour, being appointed eommander-in-chief, 
with greater powers than had ever been intrusted to 
such an officer. But the Athenians had not yet learnt 
steadiness. Within less than a year he was dis¬ 
missed, in consequence of an unimportant defeat 
sustained by one of his subordinates, who, during his 
absence from the fleet, against express orders, had 
ventured a ba*itle; and command was given to a 
board of' ten generals, with Conon at their head. 

In the twenty-fifth year of the war, as Conon was 
passing Lesbos with a fleet of seventy triremes, the 
Spartan general, Callieratidns, obtained an oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking him with far superior forces, 
compelled him to run for the harbour of Mitylene, 
took thirty of his ships, and formed the siege of that 
town by land and sea. When this unpleasant news 
reached Athens, every nerve was strained to effect 
their general’s deliverance. In thirty days, 110 
triremes were equipped and manned, though 20,000 
men are calculated to have been required for the pur¬ 
pose. All persons of military age, both slaves and 
f reemen, were pressed into*ihe service; many knights 
even, yfio were legally exempted from this service, 
went on board. The fleet was increased by forty 
, * Tbucyd. viii. 97. 
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ships or more from different allies, and then sailed 
for Mitylene to deliver Conon. 

When CallWratidas heard that the Athenian fleet 
was at Samos, he left fifty ships, commanded by 
Eteonjcus, to maintain the siege, and put to sea him¬ 
self with 120* The Athenians spent that night at 
Arginusse, a cluster of inlands between the southern 
promontory of Lesbos and the mainland. In the 
morning both parties put to sea : eight of the ten 
Athenian generals were on board the fleet. 

Xenophon tells us that the superiority in sailing, 
orrather rowing, which had enabled the Athenians 
at the commencement of t^e war to gain such 
distinguished successes under the command of 
Phormion and others was now reversed : ami that 
from the greater swiftness of their ships, tfie Lace¬ 
daemonians were more likely to profit by the rapid 
evolutions, in which the naval science of that time 
was shown ; especially that called the diet-plus, 
which seems to have consisted in dashing through 
the enemies’ line, avoiding the direct shock of his 
beak, but sweeping away his oars if possible by an 
oblique attack. To guard against this danger the 
Athenians adopted the following disposition of their 
fleet: in either wing were four squadrons, each of 
fifteen ships, and each commanded by one of the 
generals, eight of whom were on hoaid the fleet, 
drawn up in a double line. The left of the centre 
was held by ten Samian ships; then came ten Athe¬ 
nian ships, each containing a military officer of 
rank, called taxiarch, which seems to correspond in 
grade most closely to the rank of colonel; next to 
them, each in his own ship, three navarchs or admi¬ 
rals,, two of whom, Thrtfcvbulus and Theramenes, 
are names well known in (be history of th^ time, 
and the few allied ships, which were not elsewhere 
stationed. All these were in single line. We have 
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here a good illustration of the close con¬ 
nection between the military and naval 
service, ant^may infer thaPbfficers of dis¬ 
tinction in the one were not expected to 
serve in inferior situations in the, other. 
The distribution of the flegt will be more 
readily understood from the annexed 
diagram:— 

The Lacedatmonian fleet was formed 
in a single line. 

Hermon of Megara, the pilot, or mas¬ 
ter rather of Caliicratidas’s ship, observed 
that the Athenians were much-the most 
numerous, and said that it would be well 
to retreat. Callicratidas answered, that 
Sparta would not be worse inhabited if 
he were dead, but it was shameful to run 
away. The battle lasted long: but when 
Callicratidas, who led the Spartan right 
w’ing, was thrown overboard by the shock 
of his own trireme against another, and 
the Athenian right wing gaiped the ad¬ 
vantage ove^their opponents, the Spartan 
fleet betook itself to flight, with the loss of 
seventy ships or upwards. The victors 
returned to their station at Arginusae, their 
number diminished only by twenty-five 
ships, but nearly all the crews of these 
had perished. 

A double duty now claimed their at¬ 
tention : the one to save those of their 
countrymen who still clung to life upon 
the floating wreck, the other to relieve 
Conon and complete the destruetio.n of 
the Peloponnesian fleet, by surprising the 
squadron left to maintain the siege of 
Mitylene. We can detect no error in 
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the course adopted, which was to leave forty-six 
ships to collect the wreck, and sail direct for 
Mitylene with the others- For some unexplained 
reason, however, none of the eight generals remained 
to superintend tjie former service, which was intrusted 
to Theramenes and Thras^bulus. But a violent storm 
came on, and confined both divisions of the fleet at 
Arginusa:; while Eteonicus, to whom a light vessel 
had conveyed the news of his commander’s defeat, 
seized the interval for escape thus granted to him with 
much readiness. Fearful of attack from Conon, now 
nearly equal to him in naval force, if he manifested 
the necessity of retreat, he bade the vessel which 
conveyed the news put back to sea without commu¬ 
nicating it to any but himself 1 ," and then* return 
crowned and decked with the symbols of victory, 
and shouting that Callicratidas had gotten the victory 
of the Athenians. He then offered the usual thanks- 
offering for good news, and that very night broke up 
the siege and departed. The Athenians seem to have 
been deficient in activity, foi’ their first information 
of this was derived from the arrival of Conon at 
Arginusas as they were preparing to leave it. They 
then sailed to Chios, whither the Peloponnesians had 
repairer!; and having done nothing, returned to their 
usual station at Samos. 

How it happened that so powerful a fleet, under 
able commanders, not only did, but apparently 
attempted nothing, in prosecution of so signal a 
success, is left entirely unexplained; and we might 
almost suspect from the meagre statement of facts, 
without explanation or comment, that Xenophon 
knew more of the matter than for some reason or 
other he chose to tell. The Athenians, lie continues, 
displaced their ten generals, excepting Conon: hut 
the cause of their dissatisfaction is not stated. Six 
of the eight who had been in the battle returned home 
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at once. On their return, Erasinides was imme¬ 
diately accused by Archidemus, v^Jio was at that 
time the popular leader, of embezzling public pro¬ 
perty and of misconduct in his command. He 
was committed to prison. Subsequently the other 
five were also committed t^> answer to the people for 
their conduct; and at the first assembly several per¬ 
sons, with Theramenes at their head, came lorward 
to assert that the gfenerals ought to be brought to 
trial for not saving their shipwrecked countrymen. 
The accused made short answer (for they were not 
allowed to speak at length, as they had a right to do), 
stating all that had passed; how they had resolved 
themselves to follow up their advantage, leaving 
Theranenes and Thrasybulus, men of military rank 
and confessed ability, to perform the other service. 
“ These, if any,” they said, “ are the persons to 
blame ; yet though they accuse us, we will^iot bring 
a false charge against them, of neglecting what the 
violence of the storm rendered it impossible to do*.” 
And these statements they brought forward witnesses 
to prove. 

This short defence made a considerable impression, 
and many persons offered to become sureties for 
the accused. But the evening had now closed in, 
and it was said to be too dark to distinguish the 
show of hands. The matter was therefore adjourned 
to the next assembly, and it was voted that in the 
mean time the council should determine in what 
manner the generals should be tried,-—a precaution 
which shows that they were not meant to have fair 
play, since the form of trial was as distinctly settled 
in Athens as in England; but it gave the accused 
full opportunity for making his defence, and therefore 
did not suit the purpose of the prosecutors. In the 
mean time came on the festival called Apaturia, 
* Xenophon. Hellenics, lib. i. c. 7. 
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at which members of the same family and the same 
tribe met in soi^al intercourse; and Theramenes took 
advantage of the kindly feelings excited upon the 
occasion to raise a prejudice against his intended 
victims, by sending about the city men dressed in 
black with their heads shaven, in the characters of 
relations of those who had been lost at Arginusse. 

At the next general assembly Callixenus explained 
the scheme of trial recommended by the council. 
“ The people,” he said, “ had already heard the 
charge and the answer to it (an answer, be it remem¬ 
bered, which had been limited to a few words), and 
might therefore proceed at oncC to vote. Two vases 
therefore would be set apart to each tribe, and those 
who thought the generals culpable for not saving the 
wrecked crews, would cast their ball into the one, 
those who did not think them culpable into the other. 
If the nrajority were of the former opinion, the punish¬ 
ment would be death and confiscation jof property.” 
At this period a man came forward with a story that 
he had saved his own life on>'a flour-barrel, and that 
his dying comrades charged him, if he himself 
escaped, to tell the Athenian* that the generals had 
abandoned those citizens who had so well served their 
country. Euryptolemus, a name which occurs in his¬ 
tory only on this occasion, made a stand in favour of 
the accused, and threatened to prosecute Callixenus 
for submitting an illegal proposition to the assembly, 
and a part concurred with him ; but the majority cried, 
that it was a fine thing if any one should say that the 
people might not do as it liked : and Lyciscus pro¬ 
posed, that all who interfered with the proceedings of 
the assembly should be included in the same vote with 
the generals. Euryptolemus therefore was compelled 
to let things take their course. Still the presidents 
of the assembly refused to propose an illegal ques¬ 
tion; but they were frightened and overborne by 
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clamour, except the celebrated Socrates, who steadily 
refused to act contrary to law. Eurjptolemus made 
another attempt to procure the generals leave to 
plead their own cause, by moving an amendment to 
the proposition of Callixenus; but he failed; the 
scheme of the council was agreed to, and by a 
majority of votes sentence of death was passed upon 
the eight generals present at Arginusa;. Those six 
who had been unlucky enough to return to Athens, 
were forthwith executed. 

Not long after, Xenophon adds, the Athenians 
repented of what they had done, and voted thatth.se 
who had deceived th6 people should be prosecuted, 
anil find sureties tor their appearance. Other civil 
contest* arose, whieh gave them an opportunity of 
escape. Callixenus, at a later period, returned to 
Athens ; lived for a time the object of hate to all, 
and died of hunger in a time of famine*. * 

The Germans, by the report of Tacitus, held 
solemn and deep drinking bouts for the consideration 
of all important business, upon the old maxim that 
in wine there is no deceit; but they took care to re¬ 
consider their decision the next morning. Some 
court of temperate review would have preserved the 
Athenians from many heinous crimes, into which 
tin y were led by a temper unusually excitable, and 
when ruled by prejudice and passion, less fitted to 
judge wisely and equitably than the phlegmatic tem¬ 
per of the Germans, even under the influence of 
sirong drink. With Theramenes and the accusers 
this was plainly a party measure, undertaken in total 
recklessness of right or wrong. In these corrupt 
motives the people could jhave no share; on the con¬ 
trary, they seem to have been acted on at first by a 
right feeling of indignation at the alleged abandon¬ 
ment of meritorious citizens. Their fault lay in the 
* Xenoph. Hellen. lib. i. cap. 6, 7. 
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readiness with which they discarded gratitude to en¬ 
tertain suspicion; in the blind fury with which, over¬ 
leaping all law in jealously asserting the.people’s om¬ 
nipotence, they followed a mere impulse, a delusion, 
which the least exercise of judicial calmness would 
have dispelled. It is tjuc that, when the reign of 
passion was over, and they returned to their senses, 
they rendered such amends for their precipitance as 
were then in their power. 15nt such tardy repentance 
could neither repair nor expiate the wrong committed ; 
and Athenian repentance generally came too late. 
Prompt in action, both from temper and from the forms 
of the state, which required ho revision of a decree of 
the people, no assent from any concurring authority, 
performance followed c'ose upon resolve. Of the 
many cruel edicts, repented or unrepented, uttered by 
the Athenian people, the revocation of the decree 
against the Mitylemraus, l>y which all male citizens 
were condemned to death, is the only one where re- , 
peiitance came in time. It seems a fitting judgment 
that tlie signal \ictory of Afginusae was the last gained 
during the war; and that in the next year it was fol¬ 
lowed bv the still more signal deleat at jEgospo- 
tami, which laid Athens prostrate at the feet of her 
haughty rival. 

No* strictly analogous to the prosecution of the 
generals, but a still more memorable example of the 
cruelty and ingratitude to which party spirit can 
rouse even a phlegmatic people like (lie Dutch, the 
very antipodes of the Athenians in temper, is the 
murder of the brothers Do Witt. Both illustrious, 
though not equally so, to the elder Holland owes 
deeper obligations than Jo any other ot her citizens, 
except those great captains who burst the Spanish 
yoke. These obligations, and De Witt’s high qua¬ 
lities, are best described by a writer qualified to do 
justice to the subject by the alfectiou of a friend, as 

VOL. II. * U 
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well as the penetration of a statesman—Sir William 
Temple. * 

“ The chief direction of the affairs of Holland had, 
for eighteen years, been constantly in the hands of 
their Pensionary De Witt, a minister qf the greatest 
authority and sufficiency, the»greatest application and 
industry, ever known in their state. In the course 
of his ministry, he and his party had reduced, not 
only all the civil charges of the government in this 
province, but in a manner all the military commands 
of the army, out of the hands of persons affectionate 
to the Prince of Orange, into those esteemed more 
sure and fast to the interests of their more popular 
state. And all this had been attended for so long a 
course of years witli the perpetual success of their 
affairs, by the growth of their trade, power, and 
riches at home, and the consideration of their neigh¬ 
bours abroad; yet the general humour of kindness 
in the people to their own form of government under 
the Princes of Orange, ^rew up with the age and 
virtues of the young Prince, so as to raise the pros¬ 
pect of some unavoidable revolutions among them, 
for several years before it arrived. And we have 
seen it grow to that height in this present year, upon 
the Prince’s coming to the two-and-twentieth year of 
his age (the time -assigned him by their constitution 
for entering upon the public charges of their milice), 
that though it had found them in peace, it must have 
occasioned some violent sedition in their state; but 
meeting with the conjuncture of a foreign invasion, 
it broke out into so furious a rage of the people, and 
such general tumults through the whole country, as 
ended in the blood of the:.- chief ministers; in the 
displacing all that were suspected to be of their party 
throughout the government; in the full restitution of 
the Prince’s authority, to the highest point any of his 
ancestors had ever enjoyed; but withal in such a dis- 
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traction of their councils and their actions, as made 
way for the e^sy successes of the French invasion ; 
for the loss of alniost five of their provinces in two 
months time, and for the general presages of utter 
ruin to their state*.” i 

At the earfy age of twenty-eight, the firmness and 
talents displayed by John De Witt in public life 
had raised him to the chief magistracy of the United 
Provinces, at a difficult period, when they were en¬ 
gaged in war with Fmgland, then under the vigorous 
direction of Cromwell. That honourable station De 
Witt held for twenty years, during which that severe 
war between England and Holland broke out, which 
was terminated, much to the glory of the latter coun¬ 
try, by the expedition up the Midway, und.tlie burn¬ 
ing of the English fleet at Sheerness. Of this bold 
attempt lie was himself the adviser. Republican by 
birth, (lor his lather had been imprisoned in conse¬ 
quence of his steady opposition to the house of 
Orange,) the whole bent of his policy was to frustrate 
the attempts of the Orai/ge party, who wished to 
reinstate the young Piince, afterwards William III. of 
England, in the power and dignities possessed of 
old times by his family ; and as the interests of Wil¬ 
liam were espoused by Charles 11. of England, De 
Witt was induced to seek a counterpoise by cultivat¬ 
ing the friendship of France. In consequence of 
this predilection the war of lf>()5 broke out, which, 
after a series of severely contested battles, was termi¬ 
nated by the expedition above mentioned. 

De Witt's steady resistance to the elevation of the 
house of Orange of course procured for him the sin¬ 
cere hatred of the Oran sug party, who were powerful 
enough, at different periods, to embarrass his go¬ 
vernment; still for fifteen years he held his high 
office of Grand Pensionary of Holland, and at the 
* Temple, Essay on the Origin and Nature of Government. 
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end of that time was re-elected for a further term of 
five years. But in the last year, in 16^2, the French 
and English united to declare war against Holland; 
a powerful army invaded the United Provinces, and 
William, upon whom the chief military command was 
conferred, was utterly unable to make ‘head against 
them. A loud outcry was how raised against all 
who had ever shown any disposition to support 
French politics, and De Wilt, above all others, be¬ 
came the object of popular hatred. One night he 
was attacked and severely wounded by a party of as¬ 
sassins, a danger to which the simplicity of his habits, 
well befitting the chief magistrate of a republic, gave 
free access. For “ his habit was grave, plain, and 
popular; his table wh:.t only served turn for his family, 
or a friend; his train was only one man, who per¬ 
formed all the menial service of his house at home, 
and upon his visits of ceremony, putting on a plain 
livery cloak, attended his coach abroad; for upon 
other occasions he was seen usually in the streets on 
foot and alone, like the commonest burgher of the 
town. Nor was this manner of life affected, but was 
the general fashion and mode among all the magis¬ 
trates of the state 

While De Witt was kept at home by his wounds, 
the people of Holland demanded universally the 
repeal of the perpetual edict, as it was called, by 
which the Prince of Orange was for ever excluded 
from the stadtholdershipof that province ; and it was 
accordingly repealed. Cornelius De Witt, the brother 
of John, a man distinguished both in the naval and 
civil service of his country, wds with difficulty induced 
to sign the revocation of the edict. When told that 
an armed crowd surrounded his house, threatening 
his life, if he did not consent to the repeal, “ So many 
bullets,” he said, “ passed over my head in the late 

* Temple, Observations on the United Provinces, chap. it. 
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engagement, that I have no tear left, and I would 
rather wait fi>jr another than sign this paper.” Shortly 
after, this brave and manly soldier was charged with 
being concerned in a plot to murder the Prince of 
Orange. The informer and only witness, Tichelaer, 
was a person of infamous character; yet on such 
evidence as this Cornelius De Witt was thrown into 
prison at the Hague, and cruelly tortured to extort 
confession of a plot, the very existence of which, 
without such a forced confession, could not be esta¬ 
blished. lie bore the trial with unshaken constancy, 
protesting that if they cut him to pieces, they should 
not make him confess a tliilig which he had never 
even thought of. It is said that under the hands of 
the executioner he repeated the celebrate*! lines of 
Horace:— 


Justum ettcnacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus instantis tyranni,* 

Slente quatit solida, &c. 

• 

Finding it impossible to extort a confession, the 
court before which he was tried proceeded to pass 
sentence to the following effect: “ The Court of 
Holland, having examined the documents presented 
to it l}jr the public prosecutor, the examinations and 
cross-examiuations of the prisoner, and his defence, 
and having examined all that can throw light on this 
matter, declares the prisoner stripped of all his offices 
and dignities, banishes him from tile provinces of 
Holland and West Friesland, without ieave ever to 
return on pain of a severer punishment, and orders 
him to pay the costs of the prosecution*.” 

From the technical folm in which this document 
is given in the original, and the signatures appended 

* Histoirc de la Vie et de la Mort des deux illustres Frerei, 
Corneille et Jean De Wat. Liv. ii. c. 11. 
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to it, it appears to be a literal copy of the sentence as 
delivered by the court. We may observe, therefore, 
that neither the nature of the charge against De Witt, 
nor the extent to which it was proved against him, 
are specified. This is strong evidence of an intent 
to oppress him to the utmost. Where all is honest, 
men do not seek to hide the grounds of their decrees. 
The sentence is every way unjustifiable : if De Witt 
was guilty, he deserved death, and there can be no 
doubt but that, could a conviction have been procured, 
the extreme punishment would have been inflicted ; 
if not, he was entitled to a free acquittal. To inflict 
infamy and banishment for a suspected crime, even 
granting too charitable a supposition, that suspicion 
was entertained, wa,. to graft the worst prerogative 
of tyranny upon republican institutions. Yet un¬ 
justifiable as the sentence was, its leniency gave great 
offence to the people, who were devoted at this 
period to the house of Orange, and possessed with a 
full belief of Cornelius De Witt’s guilt. 

John De Witt meanwhile had recovered from his 
wounds, and finding that in the then state of public 
feeling, his continuance at the head of affairs was 
alike undesirable for himself and unplcasiug to the 
country, he resigned his office. When his brother 
was sentenced to exile, he went himself to receive 
him on his delivery from prison, and probably to do 
him more honour and testify his own sense of the 
malice of the charge, and the uuworthiness of the 
treatment which he had received, repaired to the 
Hague in his coach and four, a state which, as we 
have said, he was not used to affect. This bravado, 
though natural, was against, the advice of his fiiends, 
and not consistent with the usual temper of the mail; 
and it proved even more unfortunate than ill judged. 
The people, collected by the unusual spectacle, began 
to murmur at the presumption of one suspected trai- 
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tor coming in state to insult the laws, and triumph in 
the escape of a traitor brother from a deserved death. 
De Witt went* to the prison to receive his brother 
and convey him to his own house; but Cornelius, 
with his customary high spirit, replied that having 
suffered so mmch, being innocent, he would not leave 
the prison like a culprit^ but rather remain and ap¬ 
peal from the sentence. John De Witt endeavoured 
to shake his resolution, but without elFeet. 

Meanwhile Tichelaer, the informer, at the insti¬ 
gation, as 'we are led to believe, of some more 
powerful persons whose names are studiously con¬ 
cealed, was busily employed, in stirring up the popu¬ 
lace to riot. Apprehending some disturbance, the 
states of Holland and West Friesland, which at 
the time were silting at the 11 ague, reqifested the 
Prince of Orange to repair thither with a military 
force. Meanwhile the tumult spread from the lowest 
people to the burghers, and a furious mob collected 
round the gates of the prison in winch the brothers 
were still remaining. The, military force which had 
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been sent for did not arrive, and that which was in 
the city was diawn off by the orders of some unnamed 
person. Actuated by fear, or some wolse motive, the 
gaoler opened the gates, a few of the ringleaders 
burst in, the brothers were dragged with violence from 
their chamber, and brutally massacred as soon as 
they reached the street. W i abstain from giving the 
details of the murder, still more from relating the un¬ 
equalled atrocities which were perpetrated upon the 
corpses. But they were drained to the gibbet, muti¬ 
lated, and publicly suspended naked by the feet with 
the heads downward; and the mangled limbs of these 
upright and patriotic man were offeied for sale, and 
bought at prices of fifteen, twenty, and thirty sols. 

According to one ^tory, the gaoler induced John 
De Witt fo visit his brother by a false message, and 
being in the prison he wis not allowed to quit it. A 
similar message was sent to their father, but being 
absent from home he escaped the snare. The gaoler, 
it is said, acted under the orders of a “ person of such 
quality, that he was obliged to obey.” Iu this ac- 
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count, as well as in that which we have above fol¬ 
lowed, there is an evident wish to throw the blame 
of the murder on the Prince of Orange, or at least 
on the leaders of his party It is asserted, however, 
that he never spoke of it without the greatest horror. 
Charges of %uch magnitude should not be lightly 
made; nor is there arty evidence to fix guilt upon 
that distinguished monarch. But that there was 
culpable neglect, if not wilful connivance, seems cer¬ 
tain ; and the proceedings of the court which sentenced 
Cornelius, show that the agents of government were 
nowise squeamish, whatever was the conduct of their 
chief Nor did William’s subsequent conduct betray 
much concern either for the interests of justice, or of 
his own reputation ; for though the states of Hol¬ 
land voted the murder “ detestable in their eyes, and 
the eyes of all the world,’’ and requested the stadt- 
holder to take proper measures to avenge it, none of 
the murderers were ever brought to justice. The 
flimsy pretext for this neglect was, tliaf it would be 
dangerous to inquire into ij deed in which the princi¬ 
pal burghers of the Hague were concerned*. 

After De Witt’s death all his papers were sub¬ 
mitted to the most rigorous examination in hope of 
discovering something which should confirm the 
popul^y notion of his being traitorously in league 
with France. One of the persons appointed to per¬ 
form this service being asked what had been found in 
De Witt's papers, replied, “ What could we have 
found?—nothing but probityt-’’ 

We cannot better conclude than with the reflections 
of the greatest of modern orators upon this event. 
“ The catastrophe of De Witt, the wisest, best, and 
most truly patriotic minister that ever appeared upon 

* Histoiie de la Vie et de la Mort des deux illustres Freres, 
Corneille et Jean De VVitt. 

t General Biography. 
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the public stage, as it was an act of the most crying 
injustice and ingratitude, so likewise it is the most 
completely disenconraging example that'nistory affords 
to the lovers of liberty. If Aristides was banished, 
he was also recalled. If Dion was repaid for his 
service to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that ingra¬ 
titude was more than once repented of. If Sidney 
and ltussell died upon the scaffold, they had not the 
cruel mortification of falling by the hands of the peo¬ 
ple; ample justice was done to their memory, and 
the very sound of their names is still animating to 
every Englishman attached to their glorious cause. 
But with De Witt fell also his cause and his party; 
and although a name so respected by all who 
revere virtue and wisdom when employed in their 
noblest sphere, the political service of the public, yet 
I do not know that even to this day any public 
honours have been paid by them to his memory 

The conclusion and the result of the Peloponnesian 
war may here be given pi a very few words. The 
battle of Arginusip was fought n. c. 406, in the 
autumn. It seemed to restore the sovereignty of the 
sea to Athens, and to replace her in that command¬ 
ing position which had been lost in consequence of 
the unfortunate expedition to Sicily. So severely 
was the deleut felt at Sparta, that the Lacedaemonians 
again made overtures for peace, which were rejected 
through the instrumentality of t'leoplion, a popular 
leader of the day f, as formerly similar overtures had 
been rejected by the influence of Cleon. But the 
government of Athens, though elated by success, does 
not appear to have been such as to render a conti¬ 
nuance of it probable, as far as we can judge from 

* Fox. Hi-tory of .limes II. p. 29. 

■j ('luilon, Fa-t. Hcllen. For a notice of this worthy, see the 
Frogs of Austopliaue.-, v. 077, ed,, tiekker. 
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the scanty records which exist of this period. The 
rapid and violent changes which had taken place, 
and such acfe as the execution of the generals who 
commanded at Arginusac, were of a nature to destroy 
all concord and all feeling of confidence; and the 
administration again resorted to the inefficient course 
of appointing a board* of generals to command the 
fleet. Of the six who composed it, Conon alone is 
known to us, except in reference to this transaction. 
The Lacedaemonian fleet in the Asiatic seas was now 
under the able guidance of Lysander; and by his 
good management, and in consequence of the cul¬ 
pable negligence of the .Athenian generals, the 
Athenian fleet of 180 triremes was surprised while 
lying in the Hellespont at vligospotami, and cap¬ 
tured, with the sole exception of nine ships belong¬ 
ing to the division of Conon, who escaped in con¬ 
sequence of being more on his guard. “ Alter this 
Lysander, calling a meeting of the confederates, 
proposed for their consideration tilt? question, what 
was to be done with tlje prisoners. Then many 
accusations were brought against the Athenians, both 
for what they had already done amiss, and for what 
they had decreed to do if they got the victory ; that 
they would cut off - ihe right hand of every mail taken 
alive^j and that, having captured two triremes, one 
of Corinth and one of Andros, (hey had thrown over¬ 
board the crews of them. And it was Philocles (one 
of the Athenian generals) who pat to death these 
men. And many oilier things were said, and it was 
resolved to put to death as many of the prisoners as 
were Athenians, except Adeimantus (another of the 
generals), who in the assembly had alone opposed the 
vote for cutting off the flands. And he, indeed, was 
accused by some of having betrayed the fleet. And 
Lysander, having first questioned Philocles how that 
man ougiit to be treated who had thrown overboard 
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the Corinthians and Andrians, thus being the first to 
ill-use Greeks against national law, sle^r him*.” 

The number of those who thus perished, according 
to Plutarch f, was 3,000 : a wholesale destruction, in 
cold blood, from which the mind revolts. It admits 
of no palliation from the alleged pretext*of the viola¬ 
tion of international law; for it is hard to say which 
party commenced that system of military execution, 
which forms the especial stigma of this portion of 
Greek history, and it is at least certain that in this 
stage of the contest neither belligerent could have a 
right to upbraid the other with aggravating the evils 
of war by unnecessary cruelty. The defeat of /Egos- 
potami was conclusive. Conon, not daring to appear 
in Athens after the example of Arginusse, and aware 
probably that farther resistance was hopeless, bent 
his course to Cyprus, despatching the sacred ship 
Paralus to carry news of the defeat to Athens. It 
arrived by night, and the calamity being announced, 
the wailing passed from Peirmus to the city, along 
the long walls, from one person to another; so that 
in this night no one slept, not only through grief for 
the dead, but far more because the living expected to 
meet the same treatment as they had given to the 
Melians, a colony of Lacedaemon, after having be¬ 
sieged and taken their city, and to the citizens of 
JHisticea, and tScione, and Torone, and yEgina, and to 
many other of the Greeks. And the next day a 
meeting was held, at which it was resolved (o block 
up all the harbours save one, and to put the walls 
into good condition, and set guards, and to prepare 
the city in all respects for a siegeJ.” 

These were the efforts of despair. Certain of suc- 

—slew him nidi his own hand, it should seem; a 
pleasant office for the commander-in-chief of a civilized nation, 
Xenoph. Hellen. ii. c. 1. 

f Life of Lysander. I Xen. Hellen. ii. c. 2. 
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cess, since there was how no enemy to raise the siege, 
or to effect a diversion, the Lacedaemonians blockaded 
Athens by land and sea, and in a few months the 
spirit of the people was so subdued by famine that 
they surrendered on humiliating terms, shortly after 
the expnatioh of the twenty-seventh year of the war. 
The walls of the city vac re destroyed ; her ships of 
war, with the exception of twelve, were given up ; it 
was covenanted to follow the guidance of Laceduunon 
as subordinate allies ; and, under the superintendence 
of the Lacedaemonian army, the democracy, the pride 
of the Athenians, was exchanged for the short-lived 
form of government known in Greek history by the 
name of the Tyranny of the Thirty. This state of 
subjection did not last long, but the history of the 
circumstances under which it was shaken off belongs 
not to our present subject. The epoch at which we 
have now arrived is a great crisis in the history of 
Greece : another volume might, at some future time, 
be devoted to illustrating the most relnarkable events 
which occurred between this period and the final 
extinction of Greek independence. 
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308Ney in Russia, 307, 311; —Hawkwood in Lombardy, ' 
312-5. 

Rome, civil wars of, compared with seditions in Greece, ii. 
202-5. 

Roncesvalles, battle of, i. 336, 347. 

Saiamis, battle of, i. 318, 367. 

Scandinavia, compared with Greece in its early state, i. 7,18 

Sempach, battle of, i. 306, 3)3. Law otj 329. 

September, massacie of, ii. 223-9. 

Sicilian expedition, ii. 285, 307. 

Siege of La Valette, i. 330-3;— of Leyden, >. 367, 377 ; 
of Platea, ii. 102, 117;— methods of the ancients, their 
rudeness and little improvement, until the use of gun¬ 
powder, 103, 121-4, 13J-2. Introduction of cannon, 138- 
9. Siege of Numantia, 118,121;— of Tyre, 124-6;— Sy¬ 
racuse, by Marcellus, 127,130;— by Athenians, 290;—of 
'Jerusalem, 132-7;—of La Reole, 137-8; — of Ostend, 140, 
153;—of Magdeburg, 153. 167;— or Zaragoza, 167, 182. 

Sobieski, John. Kimr of Poland, i. 285. 297. 
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Socrates, history, character, and death w.jii. 338,3bo. 
Sophists, u 15,20. 

Sphacteria, capture of Spaitans at, u. 232 6 
Syiacuse, besieged by Marcellos, ii. 127, 130,—by Athenians, 
200 . 

Taylor, Howland, buint for heresy, u. 396, 409 
Themistoclcs, character and policy of, l. 400,40b 
Thermopylae, battle at, i 314,323 
Tours, battle of, l 277-9. 

Triumphs, Homan, i 83.6 
Trojan War, i 14 7 
Tyre, siege of, u 131-6. 

Valerian, tieotment by Sapoi, l. 87-8 
Valette, siege ot La, l 330-, 

Vienna, siege by Turks, and battle, l 285, 297 

Wallace, l 5P 77 

Witts, massacre ot De, n. 323, 3o4. 

Xerxes, invasion of Gruce by, i 314, 324, 348, 30/. 
Zaragoza, siege of, n. 167,182. 
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THE END 
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